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PREFACE. 


A s almofl: every particular relating to Hindoos tan 
is become an obje<fl of popular curiolity, it can 
hardly be deemed fuperfluous to lay before the public an 
improved Syftem of its Geograpkyr^Indeed, the flatter- 
ing reception that was given to my former work, on the 
fame fubjed, has, in a manner, made that an objedi: of 
duty, which was originally an objedt of choice : for the- 
public having condefeended to receive the imperfedl iii- 
' formation afforded them in 1782, I felt an indifpenfible 
' obligatioh on rWe, to render that ioformation more per- 
fc£t, whenever I might poflefs the means of accomplifla- 
ing it. I hefltated only at the meafurc of fubjedting 
them to an additional tax, fo recently after the payment 
‘ of the former one. 

A large colledlion of materials of various kinds, having 
been added to my former flock, I have been enabled to 
produce a work of a more perfedk kind than the former ; 

. and have therefore drawn it on a larger fcale : the furface* 
of : the prefent map, exceeding; that of the former 
in the of a , aad a; quarter to. i .. . Xhe of 

this map, is One inch and a half to an equatorjbl ii^^tee 
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and the quantity of land reprefented in it, is about equal to 
one half of Europe. It is contained in four large fiicets, 
which may either be joined together for the purpofe of 
bringing the whole into one point of view, or bound up 
feparately, in an Atlas ; as may fuit the fancy or con- 
venience of the purchafer. 

By the aid of a feries of obfervations of latitude and 
longituiie, taken by Capt. Huddart, along the Malabar 
> coaft, or weftern coaft <;if India, the form of the penin- 
fula, &c. is now brought very near to the truth : and 
the eaftern coaft, by the obfervations of Col. Pearfe, is 
much improved, in the diftribution of itspartS, although 
its general form has undergone but little alteration. A 
meafured line has alfo been drawn from the Bengal pro- 
vinces to Nagpour, in the very centre of India : which 
has not only eftablifhed an important geographical point, 
in - a part where it was - moft wdht^ ; but has been the 
means of furniftiing a great deal of matter, towards 
filling up the vacant intervals on three fides of that point. 
Laftly, the war with Hydcr Ally and Tippoo Sultan, 
his fucceffor, has produced much new geographical mat- 
ter, ;jn .yaripus parts of matches of 

the different Ad their detachments ; particularly 

that , of Col. Fullarton, in the fouthern provinces and 
Coimbettore. Thefe, are the moft material, apquifitipns, 
to the prefent' map, .as they, in effed regulate a 
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fiderable part of the general outline, and determine the 
proportions of fome of the principal members of it. But 
of the kind of materials, which without afFedting the 
general proportions of the map, ferve the purpofe of 
filling up the void fpaces in it, there will be found very 
great abundance. In particular, Guzerat, and the Raj- 
poot provinces, have undergone very confiderable im- 
provement ; as well as the Panjab country and Sindy» 
The upper part of the courfe of the Ganges, to the cow’s 
mouth, or cavern through whicl5*-t}ie"Ganges pafles ; and 
the coiirfe of the Gogra river to its fountains ; are both 
inferted from the work of M. Bernoulli. In (hort, addi- 
tions and corre<ftions are diffeminated over the whole 
map ; and in general, if we except the fouth part of Be- 
tfid W6ftern part of the peninfuk, and the countries, 
the tivefit Indtis, and the Panjab, the maj>. 
is filled up in fuch a degree, as to have no confiderable 
blanks in it. 

■ As Mr. Forfter’s route from India to Rufik furnifhed 
fome new ideas, and elucidated many former pafiages, 
it proper to exprefi his route 'to the Cafpian fea,, 
on a feparate map , and af the f^e tiaie tb add to it„ 
the codrttries contiguous to Hindooftan on the north aisd^ 
north-weft j fo as to include Samarcand, and dse mai«clics. 
of iUcaaodcr fiom the borders of the Caipkn to lilfc 

Dm 
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In the divihon of Hindoos tan into foubahs, &c. I 
have followed the mode adopted by the Emperor Acbar, * 
as it appears to me' to be the moft permanent one: for 
the ideas of the boundaries are not only impreffed on the 
minds of the natives by tradition, but are alfo afcertained 
in the Ay in Acbaree j a regifter of the higheft authority. 
■But for the lower parts of the Deccan, and the penin- 
fula in general, this? , ftandard being wanting, I had re- 
courfe to the beft information I could get, which was 
not, indeed, of tfee.43ai»fl: perfed kind ; and therefore I 
direded my attention principally to the date of the mo- 
dern divifions in thofe quarters, the imprelTuig a clear 
idea of which, is one principal aim of the work. 


It muft be obfervcd, that iince the empire has been 
difmembered, a new divilion of its provinces has alfb taken 
place ; by which means, fome foubahs now fqrq^, 
of the 

are preferved entire. Thefe modern divifions are not 
only diftinguifiied in the map by the names of the pre- 
sent poflefibrs; but the colouring alfo is entirely em- 
, ployed in facilitating the diftindions between them. So 

grou^ 5 ; the; ^«i^tiiqaes ground \ one 

illufirating and explaining the, qther^. 


Confidcring the vaft extent of Ipdia, and how 
its interior parts have been vifited by Europeai^ ^W; ;£ne 

6 latter 
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latter part of the kf): centin r, it ought rather to furprXe 
us that fo much geographical matter Jliould be colleded 
during fo diort a period ; eOecially vdiere fo little has 
been contributed towards it by the natives themfeives, as 
in the. prafeiit cafe. Indeed, wc muft not go much far- 
ther back than thirty-five years, for the matter that forms 
the bafis of this Map. And it mull: not be forgotten, that 
the Eaft India Company have caufed a mathematical fur- 
vey to be made, at their own expence, of a tradl equal 
in extent to France and En:>;land''’takc‘n together ; bclldcs 
tracing the outline of near 2000 miles of fea coaft, and a: 
chain of ifiands in extent 500 miles more 

In general, I have acknowledged in the coiirfe ot the 
Memoir, the afiiftance that I have received from the 
difJerent Gentlemen, who have obligingly furnilhed me 


^ Whatever charges may be imputable to the :\lnnagers for the Company, the iivpjeil 
of ufcful Science, however, is not among the aiumbcr. 'The employing of Cieo.;i:i- 
phers, and furveying Pilots in India; and the providing of agronomical iiiUru- 
meats, and the holding out of encouragement to liich as flioukl ufe them ; indicate, at 
leaft, a fpirit fomewhat above the mere confideration of (Jain : but above all, tho 
cftablifhmcnt of an office at home, for the improvement ot hyilrography and naviga* 
tion, and their judicious choice of a fuperintendant for it, refleits the highelf hotiour 
on their adminiltration ; and ought to convince us, that in a free couutiy^ a body of 
iubjei^ may accompiifti, what the Sute itfelf defj>airs even to attempt. For, how- 
ever furprifing ft may appear, it is ncvcrthelefs true, that the fiift maritime nation in the 
world, has no good cimit to dircA its fleets towards its own coafts : nor even a ci iterion 
by which the public may be enabled to judge of tlie merit of any hyJiographical produc- 
tion whatfoeven So that the foundings oh the coalt ol Bengal, arc better , known than 
thofe in the BritiCb channel ; of which, no toli^rable chart cxifls, even at this day; 
During the late war, an Eafl India fhip owed her fafety to the knowledge obtained fronx 
a chart of tihe mouths of the Ganges (made, and pubIBhed by order of the, Company)'' 
into ^Icb £he efi;aped from twt^ French cruifers, „sihd afterwards came into me' 
Hoogly mvigadom Vfe J^ad juft become mafrers'c£ thchydi^ 

graphy of AmeiBciii qfirliefr we of it- ‘ 1 hope no' will 

nouflyof our In<Jkn dreumftance: but even if'hc^ 

make himfelf eafy on the^fcore of Great Britain* 

b withs 
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with the materials, therein difcufled. But there were 
other kinds of afliftance afforded, for which no oppor- 
tunities for acknowledgement occurred ; fuch as the fur- 
nifhing of ufeful hints, and correding of errors, into 
which I had unavoidably fallen, through ignorance of 
local circumftances, or hiftorical fads. The Gentle- 
men to whom I ftand particularly indebted on this fcorc, 
are, Mr. Francis Ruffell, Mr. David Anderfon, and Mr. 
James Anderfon*; Capt. Jonathan Scott, Mr. Wilkins, 
Mr. Middleton, Ccrk-^Rophani, and the late Col. Camac ; 
all of the Bengal eftablifhment ; Mr. Bcnfley, and Mr. 
Inglis, both of the Eaft India Diredion : Mr. John 
Sulivan of the Madras eftablilhment, .and Mr. Callander 
late of Bombay. 

To Lord Mulgrave I am indebted for a copy of Mr. 
Forfter’s route from Jumnioo to the Cafpian fea : as well 
as for his Lordfhip*^ 

fpecies of information that could be of fervice to the work 
in queftion. 


The routes of Mr. Smith, and of General Goddard, 
acrofs the continent, from the Jumna river to Poonah 
aftd ; aiid h^ve fen the 

means of determining a number of geographical points. 


. * To Mr. James Anaer&n, I am, in particular, indebcfcl,' for the account of the 
derivation of the term MahratTa, and for that of the aftceftryof Sevajee : as tdfo 
for foe fuWeelma^ of foe p^es that accompany foofe articles. And to him, and'tti^iw 
orofoer, Mr. David Anderfon' («ach of wfoom, at drffereut times, relided in a poftfiSf ^a- 

S tcitjr with Madajee Sindia)' ,t foe moft valuable part of the (nfomaitio&*’ 

e|;€0graphical divifion of foe Mabratta St^, Wltf titeh: ttibacatfea. r ^ 

AMS. 
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A MS. account of the country of the Rajpoots, and 
other provinces, on the fouth, and S W of Agra ; 
together with a map, both of them by P. Wendell 
were of very great ufe in deferibing the geography of 
thofe parts. And to render the MS. more valuable, there 
has been added to it, Mr. James Anderfon’s account of 
the changes that have taken place fince that period, in 
confequence of Sindia’s attacks, and negociations. The 
former was. communicated by CoL Popham, and the lat- 
ter by the Right Hon, Charles Grcville. 

Mr. Dalrymple, to whom I made my acknowledgmcnta 
for the affiftance afforded me, in the courfe of my for- 
mer work, has, on the prefent occafion, not only pro- 
cured for me every new material that fell under his no- 
tice, but inftruded me how to procure others, and to 
draw information from various fources, that I was before 
ignorant of. To his valuable, and perhaps unequalled, 
colledion of MS. charts, and of voyages and travels, I 
have alfo had accefs, on all occafions : and I wi(h to be 
underftood to fpeak with the utmoft fincerity, when I 
fay, that without this affiftailce* my performance muft 
have been extremely imperfed: : or in other words, that 
Mr. Dalrymple is intitied to the thanks of the public, in 
a po^ive degree j although my fhare of thofe thanks,, 
may he! comp^atiye. 

They, eoaipofed in tihe ye» 1779. 

b 2 


Although. 
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Although the new tranllation of the A yin Acbaref. 
may have in part fuperfeded the value of the cirtradls 
furnifhed me on the former occafion by Mr. Bough ton 
Roufe, as the tranllation contains the whole fubjeil in a 
connedted form ; and was alfo a tallc which none but a 
perfon who devoted his whole time to it, could cftcdl- ; 
yet I am by no means unmindful of my former obliga- 
tions to this Gentleman. 

I have borrowed largely from M. D’Apres’ New Ncp-- 
turn Orientale, for the fea coafts and iflands : and alfo, 
though in a fmaller degree, from M. D’Anville’s maps of 
Alia and India publillied in 1751 and 1752. When it is 
confidered that this excellent Geographer had fcarccly any 
materials to work on for the inland parts of India, but 
fome vague itineraries, and books of travels, one is really 
aftonifhed to find them fo well deferibed as they are. It 
is with regret that I find ray felf obliged to differ in opinion 
from him concerning fome pofitions in ancient Geography : 
I mean, that of Palibothra, in particular ; and fome few 
others. I have generally avoided all difquifitions of this 
kind, from a cpnvhiion of tber general obfeurity pf the 
fubjedt ; and which even an intimate knowledge of the 
Indian languages would not enable me to clear up % for 
the fimilitude between ancient and inodern names, is very 
fallacious, unlefs ftrongly corroborated by fituatiooi But 
we cannot well refufe our affent^ to the opinion ' thkt Btolc- 

6 my 
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my meant the Suttuluz^ or Seilcge by the Zuradrm ; the 
Raiivee by the Rhttadis^ or Adarh ; and the "Jenaub, or 
Chunauh by the Sandabd^k ; becaufe not only the names, 
but the pofitions have an affinity to each other. And yet 
this is a part of Ptolemy, which M. D’Anville diferedits 
the moft : but the reafon was, that he was not himfelf 
acquainted with the true names of the rivers. 

M. Buffy’s marches in the Deccan afford data for fixing 
the pofitions of many capital places tflicre ; particularly 
Hydrabad, Aurungabad, Bifnagur, and Sanore. But ftill 
there are plans of fome of his marches wanting, w’hich, 
could they be procured, would throw much light on the 
geography of the pcninfula, and the Deccan : fuch as 
that from Pondicherry to Cuddapah, Adoni, and Hydra- 
bad; that from Aurungabad to Nagpour; and the cam- 
paign towards Poonah. There arc alfo exifting, itineraries 
kept by very intelligent people, who have travelled from 
Pondicherry, dired to Delhi ; but I know not how to 
fet about procuring them. The public records at Goa, 
I am informed, contain a vaft fund of geographical know- 
ledge ; and yet we are more in the dark, concerning the 
country on that fide of the pcninfula, than W’e arc wdth 
refped to the centre of the Deccan, 

Cq^ld the whole mafs of geographical matter that 
fpeds is probably in th^ hai^^of 

people who are igtsdrant of its value) be 

ho 
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no doubt but that very complete maps of the fevcral pro- 
vinces of itj might be conftruded, on fcales large enough 
for any ordinary purpofc. 

It is intended by this Memoir to particularize the feveral 
Authorities from whence the pofitions in the map are drawn ; 
together with the manner of comparing them, in, cafes 
where they difagreed : as alfo, the manner of combining 
them, when more than one circumftance was required to 
eftablifh a pofition."' By this means, the authority for each 
particular, may be known to thole who have curiofity 
enough to enquire after it : and the defe^ive parts being 
thus pointed out, fome future Geographer may be ftimu- 
lated to feek for better materials. It may alfo tempt thofe 
who are already in polieffion of fuch materials, when 
they are apprized of their ule, to contribute them to the 
public ftock. Any commtmications of the kind be 
thankfully received ; and a proper ufe made of them. 

There will be found, at the end of the work, two 
diftind Indexes j the one referring to the matter of the 
Memoir, the other to the names of countries and places 
in the, map. Thq of. time occafioned by 

fearching after particular fituatioiis, in maps of any extent, 
renders an index as neceflary an appendage to a large 
map, as to a large book. For an index will in the £rft 
inftance inform the reader whether the place fought after, 
be in the map, dr not. If in the map, he is to 
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it with as much facility, as to a paffage in a book, from 
an ordinary index. And if it be not there, although he 
may, indeed, blame the map for its deficiency, he muft 
allow that it does not rob him of his time, by encouraging 
fruitlefs refearches. There are alfo added. Tables of 
diftances between the principal cities and towns of Hin- 
dooflan ; and a fmall map, which brings into one view 
the refpedtive pofitions of all the places mentioned in the 
tables. 

As there does not exifi: at prelent, under any form 
whatfbever, a connected abftradb of Indian hiftory, it is 
a very difficult talk for any reader, although pofiefied of 
inclination and leifure, to make himfclf acquainted with 
the principal events that form the groundwork of the 
hiftory of that conntiy j and particularly thofe which laid 
the foundation of the Britilh power there. The many 
valuable trads on this fubjed, that have appeared at dif- 
ferent times, are fo disjointed in point of chronology, 
that no idea of general hiftory can be obtained from them : 
nor can the chafms be readily filled up. I have there- 
fore been tempted to compile a fort of chronological 
table of events, from the ®ra of the firft Mahomedan 
conquefts, to the final diflblution of the Mogul empire : 
and wilh the reader to underftand, that what is offered 
to his 'perulal under that form, is intended as a m we 
{ketch ; and; that, ‘Chi^fy with a view to render {b dry ^d 
fo unentertaining a fubjed as the geography of t^htry, 

fome- 
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fomewhat more intcrefting, by accompanying it with an 
account of the principal events and revolutions, to which 
the country has given birth. I am but too confeious of 
the deficiency of this part of my performance. Befidcs, 
many of the events are related fo differently by different 
people, who pretend to an equal knowledge of the cir- 
cumftances of them, that it will be no matter of furprife 
if 1 am found (by thofe whofe knowledge of eaftern lan- 
guages has gained them accefs to authentic records) to be 
often miftaken, fn whatfoever cafe this may -happen, I 
make no doubt but that I fhall experience the exercife of 
their candour, as to the motives by which I was actuated, 
when I adopted any particular opinion, or mode of rela- 
tion. The prefent difputes concerning fome recent hif- 
torical fads in this and the neighbouring countries, fliew 
how extremely difficult it is to come at the truth, even, 
when the refearches after k, ^e paade under every foyout- 
able circumftance that can poffibly attend them. 


CON- 
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Explanation of the Colouring of the MAP, 


The Colours are ufeti to poiht out the Boundaries of the principal 
States now exiting in Hindoollan, and thcle are divided into fix 
Clafifes, fvtz.J 


Class I, 


II. 

III. 

IV. 
V, 


VI. 


The British Possessions ; or thofe of the East India 
Company, diftinguiflied by - - Red. 

The Powers in Alliance with the Company, by Yellow. 
The Mahratta States, by - , . Green. 




Tippop Sultan’s, by , - Purple. 

The Seiks, by - - - Blue. 


The following are the Territories comprifed in each Clafs. 

I. British Possessions.' Red. 

1 Bengal and Bahari wlt& 'ilie ZemindaiY of Benares. 

2 Northern Circars. 

3 Jaghire in the Carnatic. 

4 Bombay, Salfette, &c. 

II. British Allies.— —Yellow. 

1 Azuph Dowlah. Oude. 

2 Mahomed Ally. Carnatic. 


III. Mahratta 
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III. Mahratta States —— Greer. 
Light Greer- 


PooNAH Mahratcas. 

1 Mahva. 

2 Candeifti. 

Part of Amednagur or Dowlatabad. 
ViQapour. 

Part of Guzerat. 

— — - Agra- 

7 Agimere. 

8 Allahabad. 


TatBUTARl'-it 

r Rajah of Jyenagur. 

2 — i Joodpour. 

3 Oudtpour. 

4 Narwah. 

^ Gohud. 

6 Part of Bundelcund. 

7 Mahomed Hyat. Bopaltui. 

8 Futty Sing. Amedabad. 

9 Gurry Mundelia, See. Sec. 


Deep Green. 



Berar Mahratcas. Tributarv. 

1 Berar. Bcmbajec. 

2 Oriffa. 


IV. NiZAM-ALty, Soubahof the Deccan.-— Oranoe, 
Golconda, Aarungabad, Beder, part of Berar, Adoni, Rachore, &c. 


V. Tippoo Sultan. Purple. 

Myfore, Bednorc, Canara, Cuddapah, &c. Sec, 

VI. Seiks.— Blue. 

Lahore, Mo’ultan, and the weftern parts of Delhi. 

Small States, not diftinguilhed by Colours. 

1 Zabeda Cawn, now Golatn Cawdir. Sehaurunpour* 
a Jats. 

3 Pattan Rohillas. Forrockabad. 

' ,4;,4djid Sing. Rewah, &c, 

' Bundela;.';, 

6 Little 

7 Cochin. 

8 Travancore, 



Far the Esluata*. fie the lafi Pages ef the 
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INDOOSTAN, has by the people of modern Europe^ 
been underftood to mean the trad: fituated between the rivers 
Ganges and Indus, on the eaft and weft j the Thibetian and Tar- 
tarian mountains, on the north ; and the fea on the fouth. But 
ftridly fpeaking,- the extent of Hihdooftan is much more circum* 
fcribU, than thefe limits convey an idea of : and the name ought 
to be applied only to that part of the above trad, which lies to the 
north of the parallels of 21° or 22°. The Nerbudda river, is indeed,' 
the reputed fouthern boundary of Hindooftan, as far as it goes j and 
the fdhthern frontiers of Ben^l and Bahar, compofe the remainder 
©f it- The countries cm: the £bai^ of this line, . accowJing to the 
Indian geographers, go under the general name of Deccan : and 
compriie nearly one half of the trad generally known by the name 
of the Mogul empire. But as the term Hindoostan has been 
applied in a lax ienfe tp this whole region, it may be neceflary to 
diftinguilh the northern part of it, by the name of Idindooftan 

This trad has indeed the Indus, and the mountains of Thi- 
bet and Tartaiy, for its weftern and northern boundaries : but the 
Ganges was improperly applied as Ah eaft-efn' teuniJairy ; as it inter- 
feds in its courfe, fome of the richeft provinces of the empire : 
whik the Purrampooter, which is much nearer the mark,, as an 
eafteirtt bpundary, was utterly unknown. In this circumfcribcd 
ftate, e^Etent of Hindooftan is about 

Germany, Ital’ 

Countries, colledtiydfj^';* ah'd the Deccan and 

d 


e<jual to France^;: 
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about equal to the Britiih Mands, Spain, and Turkey in Europe. 
I have here called the tract which lies on the fouth of the Kiftna 
river, the peninfula j in conformity to general pradtice ; although 
its form does by no means warrant it. The term Deccan, which 
fignifies the south, is applied (as before-laid) in its molt extenfive 
fignification, to the whole region that lies on the fouth of Hindoo- 
ftan proper : I apprehend, however, that in its proper and limited 
fenle, it means only the countries lituated between HindooHan 
f roper t the Carnatic, the weftern fea, and Orifla ; that is, the 
provinces of Candeilh, Dowlatabad, Vifiapour, Golconda, and the 
wellem part of Berar. 

The term India, by which this country, as far as it was known, 
is diftinguilhed in the earliell Grecian hiftories, appears to be de- 
rived from Hind, the name given it, by the ancient Perfians; 
through whom, doubtlefs, the knowledge b6th of the country and 
its name, were tranlmitted to the Greeks. We have the ftrongeft 
alTurances, from Mr. Wilkins, that no fuch words as Hindoo, or 
Hindoostan, are to be found ia the Sanferit Didlionary. It ap- 
pears that the people among whom the Sanferit language was ver- 
nacular, ftyled Aeir country Bharata*; a name, which is, I 
hdie^e,' '’qhite is 

probable then, that the word Hind furniflied that of Indian to' the 
Greeks : and the termination stan, fignifying country in the Per- 
fic, is of more modern date : for we find it joined to many of 'the 
ancient Perfian names of countries j as to Dahae, whence Dahelbn : 

'Z Ae^jg pte s to ,^e Hmfep^des or Fables, receatjy from the Sanferit (or San- 

faeet) ,by has the tnerit of being tte firft European, 

who ac^dred the fcnowl^e bf lie Saafost langaa^ : which was that' of anaeitf Hindooftatt 
(or Bharau) but wHch ceaied t» be the vernacular tongue, foon after the Mahomejjan conqueft, 
in the i iti century. _ A few years ago, it was known only to the Pundits or learned Bramins ; 
who reEgioufl;^ kej>t it fiom the knowl^ge of all but their own order ; it being the facred de- 
pofitpy of their religious iaftitutions, and myffierie.s j and which it was inconvenient to cora- 
munuate to the vulgar, otherwife than through, the mediutn of their own comnicnls, and inter- 
|>retafion$. The honour done Mr. Wilkins on this occafion, reminds us of the commumca- 
tions made to HakonoTos, by the Egyptian Priefts : and it is a fair inference, tllU(jt.,t]te',per- 
^nal merit of .both, of thefe nien, had a principal fliare in obtaining & <^lmguilhed a pre- 

and 
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and Tapuri, is Taberi-ftan j Corduene, Curdi-il:an : together with 
many others. It has happened in the application of this name, 
India, as on fimilar occafions ; that is to fay, it has been applied, 
not only to the country originally dehgned by it, but to others 
adjacent to, and beyond it * : for the countries between Hindooftan 
and China, came to be called the further India i or India extra 
Gangem : whereas. Hind, or India, properly belonged only to the. 
country of the people called Hindoos or thofe of India intra Gan- 
gem. The name is as ancient as the carlicft profane hillory extant : 
and this may ferve among many other inftances, to. prove the high 
antiquity of the Perfian language. 

India has in all ages excited the attention of the curious, in 
almoft every walk of life. Its rare produfts and manufactures, 
engaged that of the merchants ^ while the mild and inoffenfivc reli- 
gion of Brama, and the manners inculcated by it, attracted the 
notice of philofophers. The ftruCture of its language too, is re- 
markable j and has a claim to originality. It had been happy for 
the Indians, if they had not attsaCted the notice of a clafs of men 
more inimical to the happinefs of mankind t for the foftneis and effe- 
minacy induced by the climate, and the yielding nature of the foil, 
which produces almoft fpontaneoufly, invited the attacks of their 
more hardy neighbours; and rendered them an eafy prey to every 
foreign invader. Hence we find them fucceffivcly conquered by 
the Perfians, Patans, and Moguls : and it is probable, that, like 
the Chinefe, they have fcldom had a dynafty of kings, from among 
their own counttymem Theaccoontis of 2#..ceotorie» ago# repre- 
fent the Indians as a people who ftood very high in point of civili- 
zation: but to judge from their ancient monuments, they had not 

Belcntgod^xt firffoniy to tke countrkt of tltat wke 
i&e Gree ^ i appli^ by, t%snit to, wbolo continent. Tbe Konutiis, 

jSmUar manner; belonged only ito 

torici of Carthage, tol «»'.« leaft, to as.ajuch.aji i3i6y„k — 

Asia tras applied at firft only to l^lfaKHEui ; took the nme of 
vihpa. AfiA was applied to all the known parts of liiat continent. 

d, a. 


scried; 
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'Carried the imitative arts to any thing like the degree of perfe^lion 
attained by the Greeks and Romans, or even by the Egyptians. 
Both the Hindoos and Chinefe appear to have carried the arts jud 
to the point requifite for ufeful purpofes ; but never to have ap- 
proached die fummit of perfedion, as it refpeds tafte, or boldncfs of 
defign. 

The principal monuments of Hindoo fuperftition are found in 
the peninfula. Some have concluded from this, and. from other 
ciroumftances, that the original feat of the Hindoo religion, was 
there. -Others, perhaps with more appearance of probability, fup- 
pofe it to have originated on the banks of the Ganges. Monuments 
of a fuperftition, apparently anterior to the Hindoo, exift in the 
caves of Salfette and Elephanta, two iflands on the weftern coaft 
of India : thefe confift of apartments of extenfive dimenfions, exca- 
vated from the live rock, and decorated with figures and columns. 

. India was but little known to the Greeks until Alexander’s expe- 
dition, about 327 years before Chrift. Heroootus, who wrote 
about 1 1 3 years before, appears to have heard but indiftindly, of 
any but the weftern part of it j and that only, by its being tribu- 
tarjr to 

had difpaidhed ^ylaxi of Caryandfa to explore the Indus, about 
508 years before Chrift j and that he departed from Cafpatyrus 
and PaSiya, which were fituated near the head of the Indus. He- 
rodotus continues to lay, that the Indians who inhabit towards the 
north,! and, border on thefe territories of Calpatyrus and Padlya, 
reftmble the Badh-ians, (that is, their neighbours) ha.' mannOrs : 

The,eaftcm-;ipart of 

India, fays he, is defert % &nds ; defeription ap- 

plies only to the country lying eaft of the Indus, and feuth of the 
Panja 3,^: and this fliews pretty evidently, , that Herodo^e’s 
knowledge , as to particulars, extended no furfhey^^ 

the above trad; and a obllaterai brpof, is, that hedpiat'' jM |l ^i tibn 

■ The country watered by the 5 eaftera hr^cTwa wf Ae ladiilifc’ See page 80 of the Memoir. 

the 
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the CJanges, which became fo famous, a century afterwards. Xii- 
dced, he telis us very plainly, that this fandy defcrt, was the ex- 
treme point of his knowledge eaftward. 

Vi^ith refpedt to Scylax’s difcoveries, this is Herodotus’s accourjt. 
“ Darius being defirous to know in what part,, the Indus (which is 
the fecond river that produces crocodiles) ruijs into the fea, fent 
Scylax of Caryandra^ with others of approved fidelity, to make the 
difcovery. They departed in divers fhips from Cafpatyrus, and the 
territories of PaEiya * ; failed down the river, eaflward to the fea j 
and then, altering their courfe to the weft, arrived in the 30th 
month, at that place, where the King of Egypt (Nechao) had 
caufed the Phenicians T mentioned before, to embark in order to 
furround the coaft of Lybia (Africa). After this voyage, Darius 
fubdued the Indians, and became maftcr of that fea.” Herod. 
Book IV. In another place, in the fame book, he takes notice of 
fome Indian nations, filuated to the fouthward, very remote from 
die Perfian conquefts j and wliofe complexions were as black as 
Ethiopians ; thefe ought to be the people of the peninfula. He 
had alfo learned that they killed no. animals, but contented fbem- 
felves with the produce of the earth ; that they expofed thofe whom 
they deemed too ill to recover j lived chiefly upon rice j had horfes 
of a fmaller breed than their weftern neighbours ^ and that they 
raanufadtured their fine cotton wool into cloathing. 

Now, after the above account of Scylax’s expedition, can wc 
give credit to the ftory of Alexander’s fuppofing that he had difeo-* 
vered the he£td of the Nile, when he .was ,at the Indus ? Are wc 
TO fuppofe that Ariftotle concealed the books of Herodotus from 
his pupil ? Or, on the contrary, ought we not rather to believe, , 
that the matter of them was on his mind : and that the difcoveries 


of S'cylaic, made within 1^0 years of his own time,,, and,,, of, a , 


conclud^' See'Jsage loS an4 n6 of ii)e ') 

havefuppofea''G5jM*jW,i>"ii^^ butims :mf rob«b!e, 




Some 

vi'hich is remote* from ihe*Irulu»» 


that 
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that particularly interefted him j were detailed to him j when 
find them given incidentally in Herodotus ? 

The fiory of Alexander’s fiirprife at ieelng the tides in the 
Indus, appears to me equally improbable ; feeing that the fame 
Herodotus (Book fpeaks very particularly of the tides in the 
Redfeaj and deferihes them as being not only ftrong, but ebbing 
and flowing every day. (That moft intelligent and ingenious tra- 
veller, M. Volney, informs us, that the tide ebbs and flows tliree 
feet and a half at Suez). Arrian takes no notice of the tides until 
Alexander’s fleet had arrived near the mouth of the river. It is 
true, that the tide ia the Indus does not gp up fo high, as in other 
rivers of equal bulk, and that run on fo fmall'a-defeentj but never- 
thelefs, as the tide is perceptible at 50 or 60 miles above the river’s 
mouth we may conclude that it could hardly elcape the notice 
of Alexander and his people, in tlieir voyage from Pattala to the 
fea ; fuppofing they had not been apprized of tlie circumftance. 
Befides, Arrian’s account of the coming in of the tide, which did fo 
much roifehief to the fleet, is deferiptive of the bore, or fudden in- 
•flux of the tide, in a body of water, elevated above the common fur- 
face of the fea J , fuch ^ occurs in the Qanges, &o. . l^e thole 

fliips that ttpm lihe Jan^» ’fewsre fwept away by the fuicy bf the tide 5 
while thofe that fiuck m tbe mud, were let afloat again without damage. 
To the generality of readers, no reafon will appear, why the circum- 
flanccs of the Ihips Ihould be different, in the mud, and on the 
fand; the fabt is, that the bottoms of channels in great rivers, 
are muddy; while their fliallows are formed of fand: and it i» 

up a river; mftcad 

of following the wmd&gs: !bf the charitael : cbnfequently, it mull 
crpls the fand banks it meets in its way ; and will alfo prove more 
(JeftnKaive to whatever it meets with aground,, than what is afloat. 

^ * The tiae 5n dWr perceptible at about miles above its mouth ; according^ 

information of Me* CaJlauder^; W]biu,itfiac4 a" confiderable rime at Tatta, near tie 

dvlta of the fudus. In i:h^' <3ai4^ tki tides perceptible at zio miles vm 'i' river 

'AmazoUiS, ico» i . - / . , 
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It appears alio from Herodotus (Book III.) that the parts of 
India bordering on the Indus, were fubjedted to regular tribute, 
if not totally reduced, under the Perfian Government: for in 
enumerating the 20 Satrapies of Perfia (under Darius H3’’ftafpes) 
India is reckoned as one of them, and is rated the higheft : it being 
affelTed in the proportion of 4680 Eubean talents of filver, out of 
14,560, the whole annual revenue. To explain this, the author 
informs us, that the Indians were very numerous j and that tlie 
tribute charged upon them, was proportionably great. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that this tribute was paid in gold, whereas that of 
the other Satrapies was paid in filver. Much light is thrown on 
this circumftance, the intelligence fufnifhed by the Ayin 
Acbareb that the eafbsrn branches of the Indus, as 

well as fome otlter ftreams, that defeend from the northern moun- 
tains, yield gold duft. (Seepage 108 of the Memoir.) We are 
told on the fame occafion, by Herodotus, that gold was eftimated 
about that time, at the value of 1 3 times its weight in filver. 

Alexander’s expedition furnilhed the Greeks with a more exten- 
five knowledge of India : although he traverfed only the coiwitries 
mentioned by Herodotus : that is, the trad watered by the Indus, 
and its various branches, and adjund rivers. But the fpirit of en- 
quiry was now gone forth : and the long rcfidencc of Megafthenes, 
the ambafi*ador of Scleucus, at Palibothra^ the capital of the 
Prasii, furniihed the Grecians with the principal part of the 
accounts of India, that are to be found in Strabo, Pliny, arid Ar- 
riian : for Megailhenes kept a journal, and alfb wrote a very parti- 
culaf account of wfeat he had leen and heard, • relpeding India in 
general, during feveral years refidence : which account exifted in 
Arrian’s time. His embafiy was about 300 years before our asrai 
I ; The communication by land, between the Syrian empire and 
dropt yerf early ; for Ba^jaToon be«came" iodepenfl^’f,:' 
and conneded 

Syria, was about, .theiSiPtime 

d ’"trans- 
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transferred from Tyre to Alexandria in Egypt, where it Eouriflied 
under the aufpices of the Ptolemies, until Egypt became a Roman 
province j and was' continued on a more extenfive fcale under the 
Romans themfelves : nor did it forfake Alexandria, until the re- 
difeovery of the paflage by the Cape of Good Hope. I fliall take 
occafion to {peak more fully concerning the particulars of the navi- 
gation from the Red fea to India, hereafter. 

This traffick opened to the Egyptians and Romans a knowledge 
of the coafts and produds of India j a& we find by various notices, 
in the abovemebtioned authors i and in Ptolemy in particular* 
But confxdering how much the detail of the coafis was known to 
him, as is evident by bis map (Tab. X. Afiss^it is very extraordi- 
nary that the general form of it, ihould be fo jfenronT the truth : 
for he makes the coafts between the Indus and Ganges, to projedl 
only in a flight curve ; whereas, they are known to fotm the fides 
of a triangle,, whofe perpendicular almoft equals its bafe: Cape 
Comorin, being the apex of it. Whoever compares the propor- 
tional dimenfions of India, found in Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and 
Arrian, will find them tolerably juft : and will be inclined to think 
that the worft fet of ancient maps of India, has travelled down to 
us : of. that part,' did 

not '1!hb^ideai'bf ''we]i[ iniSajhmed p^ of 'his own time, oa 
that fnbje'a. Pliny was about 6o years before Ptolemy % and Ar- 
rian about 20 years after Ptolemy *. their accounts bf the dimenfibns 
of India, were taken from %ratoJ}bmes and Megafihms^ 

Dipdorus. fays th^t India is 32,000 ftadia from north to fouth,, 


and 28,000 from eaft to weft : that is, the breadth is iipvjen'*^h*hl*‘' 

Arrian' fcy Eratoftheftcs and Mcgafi'. 
thenesr and fays that “ India- is bounded, , oft iribe weft; jby the 
Indus ^ oa the north, by a cbptmuation>(;^-i^i^:^tf«r^^ called 
in dii^reivt add .and 



w: 
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foutii, by the ocean, which alfo fliuts up the eaftern parts of it *. 
Few authors (fays he) have given us any account of the people, 
that inhabit tonvards the mouths of the Ganges^ cohere Palibothra 
is Jituated." 

From the mountains at the head of the Indus, to its mouth, 
according to Eratofthenes, is 13,000 ftadiaj and from the faid 
mountains, to the eaftern fea, the extent is fomewhat Icfs : but as 
a huge trad of land mns out ^,000 ftadia into the fea (meaning the 
peninfula) it may be reckoned 16,000 ftadia. From Palibothra to 
the weftern extreme of India, meafured along the great road, is 

10.000 ftadia : and the whole length (that is, fromeaft to weft) is. 

20.000 ftadia*,..^_^xrjpi'^^ gives the meafures according to 

Megafthenes, who reckoned India 22,300 ftadia from north* to 
fouth j and 1 6,000 broad, from eaft to weft j making that the 
breadth, which Eratofthenes reckons the length. We may obferve, 
that Megafthenes’s proportion, is, on the whole, the trueft : for 
India is about 28 degrees of a great circle, in length, from north to 
fouth j or from the Indian Caucafus, to Cape Comorin : and about 
20 in breadth, from the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges- r and if 
we reckon from the moft: diftant mouth of each river, it will be 
22 degrees in breadth. This fhews that Arrian had as juft an idea 
of the proportional dimcnfions of India, as 'ose had, 40 years ago ; 
for we then reckoned it narrower than the truth, by at leaft two 
degrees. It is impoffible to tell what length Megaftbenes meant 
to exprefs by a ftade, as there appears to be fo coiifiderable a varia- 
tion' in lb© length of this ^jiftcrent times: 

but by proportioning the number of ftadcS, to the number of de- 
grees, included in the above mcafures of India, by Megafthenes 5 


it would appear, that Arrian followed- the gwgrapV of Alexander j who fmpofoi 
India toi jje tte jnoft eaftern part of Alia ; and that the ftiore of the ocean, from the mouth irf 
tijfi Gangojy wok a ^aipk turn to the north and northweft : for Iw fappofed, the 
to be a gulf of ifiy (Vide Ms fpeech on the, banki of die Hyphafis.) But Ptolemy, as 
given to underfiajirii''lMMS;: of Airimi, deforibed Sexica, and' tfo 

SiN« : that is, the tbuhtotei bbiditriag on die'Kfeft and N W of Crisa s 
B ttrxks.j and part of Tartaiy, to the huStode of 50 degrees north., ‘ 


tbfilfi; 
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tliere fliould be Soo {lades in a degree of a great circle. M. D’An- 
villehas at different times rec!:oned 1050, and iioo. I conceive 
it probable that Megaflhenes gave the mcafui-cs according to t.'C 
road dijiance, from one extreme of die' country to the other; and 
not according to the horizontal dillance, or adlual length, and 
breadth of the country. Part of tlac apparent diflerenceSj in the 
length of the ftade, may ai-ife from thefe different methods of 
reckoning diftances. 

Pliny gives the mcafures along the coafls between the mouth of 
the Ganges, and Pattala (or Tatta) in the mouth of the Indus, at 
3320 miles (Roman miles I fuppofc, of 1000 paces.) The true 
meafure of thefe coalBs, reje^ing the Gnuolkies^^^an^rttending only 
to the general form of it, is i^o degrees of a great circle. M. 
D’Anville allows 75 Roman miles to a degree ; and by this rule, 
the above number of miles, will come out 44 dcgitses, inftead of 
40, the true meafure. But if the pace be reckoned at 4 feet, 1 0,02 
inches, Englilh, there ought to be 78' Roman miles to a degree j 
and by this calculation, the 3320 Roman miles, will be 42'’; or 
within -fV part of the truth. Whiehfoever of the two c.ilcul.uion.s 
may be adopted, it is clear that Pliny knew nearly the form of the 
p€jmnfula} land t%t Ptplemy,; who JiviTig sit Alexafidfcia, might |)c 
fuppofed to' be in the way of obtaining the befl information on the 
fubjed, was in truth, ignorant of the general form of it, although 
he knew fo much concerning the particulars. 

Arrian’s Indian hiflory, which is extremely, curious, and merits 
more notice than it commonly meets with, lliews us how very little 



how- 


anpes 'being''tnad^;iqi 
ever, have produced fewep changes here, than they could, have done, 
anywhere clfe: for cuflcans, which in every cewan^ 4 

degree of yeneratipn, are here rendered fecrcd, by their connexion 
with religion : the, rites of which, are interwwen witli 
occurrenceshf ii^;;V'To,|^^'add -to theT^ 
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reft of mankind, inculcated by the braminical religion, we are 
to afcribe the long duration of the Hindoo religion and cuftoms j 
which are only to be extirpated, together with the very people, 
among whom they prevail : and which have been proof againft the 
enthufiafm and cruelty of the Mahomedan conquerors ; nay more, 
have taught a leffon of moderation to thole conquerors j who at lail 
faw no danger arifing to the ftate, from a religion that admitted no 
profelytes. 


We are at the firft view furprifed to find that Arrian, who pro- 
fefies to treat of India, Ihould confine himfelf to the defciiption of 
a particular part only ; . vvl^^he had authors before him, who had 
treated the fubjed: at large. It may, however, be accounted for, 
in this manner, that he chofc to follow thofe only, who had been 
cye-witnellbs to w'hat they wrote j not compilers : and it is pretty 
clear that his account of India, is meant chiefly to illuftrate the 
hifiory of his hero. The following particulars, feleded from 
among others, will fhew to thofe who arc converiant with India,, 
how nearly the ancient inhabitants, referabled'the prefent. i. The 
flender make of their bodies. 2 . Their living on vegetable food. 
3. Diilribution, into feds and cliiffes : and the perpetuation of 
trades in families. 4. Marriages at feven years of age : and pro- 
hibition of marriages between dif&rent cLfils. 5. The men wear- 
ing ear-rings j parti-coloured flioes j and veils, covering the head, 
and great part of the fhoiilders. 6. Daubing thelt faces with co- 


lours,. ,7. Only, the priuc^ |?^p]je ,h4Hng um^ellas- carried over 
them. B. Two-handed 'by the feet. 

9. Manner of taking elephants; the fame as in the prefent age., 

10. Mknufadu'res of cotton, qf extraordinary whitenefs, 1 1 . Mon- 

- ,ants; by which the Termitp^ or white ants are mcant;4 
thoii^ JEJtagg^ i^Betodotus Book III^ alfo iiientionsi'!&' 

ants : 'ahd&s 'is, ' .ajore eattravagant tlian Arrisn’fc>)iiSI^' 

Wooden houfeki''*hh ' fe "Panics large rivers 
removed, as the river changed its courfe, 1 3 


» ' 

free, or 




Tali, 
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Talf a kind of palm. 14. The Banian (or Burr tree) and the 
Indian devotees fit' ing under them. 

We may perceive, however, on a reference to Arrian, that in 
many of the above particulars, he had either been indilUndly in- 
formed, or elfe, mif-informed j as in the cafe of the Tal tree j the 
white ants (which he difcredits, at the time he relates it) and the 
manner in which the people daub their faces. The wooden houfes, 
are, as far as I know, peculiar to the fide of the Indus ; and arc 
remarked to be fo, in the Ayin Acbaree. Arrian informs us, that 
he took his account of India from Nearchus and Megafihenes. 
In the account of the wooden houfes, itmay be perceived that he 
followed Nearchus j who feeing them'''OT the fide of the Indus, 
concluded they were in ule, every where elie. As to Megafthenes, 
Arrian thouglit he had not travelled far over India ,s , although far- 
ther than Alexander’s followers. This opinion may ferve partly to 
explain, why Arrian did not preferve the journal of Megafthenes, 
by inferting it in his hiftory of Alexander j or in his account of 


India. 

His geography of India relates chiefly to the northern parts, or 
thofe feen by AIexa» 4 ®r And , of 

livers, 'mbfl: of '^hiett alfe td be Tbiind in BHhy, and ambng 
wliich we can trace many of the modern names, contain only 
thofe that difeharge themfelves into the Ganges or Indus : fuch as 
Camas t. the Canci CoJfoantiSj Cofa, or Cofsj Sonus, Soane; Con-- 
dochates, Gunduck ; Sambus, Sumbul, or Chumbul ; Agoramis, 


'ha^e' ^a^ejiled down 
'ptioft:''t;^rti(iftlent'; ahd-efpe- 


Gogira; Commennjes, Caramnaflii, &c. &c 

to' "us,' '''tha^Ty*i!l^ 
cially in the geography of Al«phder’s ' marches; apd ybfagd in the 
Panjab vvhich countiy, by the nature, of its rivers, and by theijr 
mode of confluence, is particularly favourable to the talk of ti 
'his progrefs'. DiCdpihs aind' Cujctius, had, or oug^t ,,tp,,.| 
ikDe'materiaIshefore'fli&>''’'^ Ari^ian,: 



id, 
fjdkl's or 
relations 
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relations of Ptolemy and Ariftobulus ; who as friends and compa- 
nions of Alexander, had opportunities of being well informed. 
We may conclude alfo, that there were among the followers of 
Alexander, journalifts of a very different flamp ; and indeed, the 
experience of our own days, furnifhes us with examples enough of 
that kind, to malce it probable : and there are alfo tq be found, 
compilers, who according to their taftes and difpofitions, prefer 
the relation of the marvellous, to thofe of the fober and rational 
kind. Such as thefe, we may conceive Diodorus and Quintius 
Curtius to be ; the latter particularly, under whofe hand, eveiy 
incident grows into a miracle or wonder. Arrian too, relates his 
wonders j but in fuch ^Mjs'anner, as not to commit himfelf : or, 
as if he meant rather not to withhold what he thought himfelf 
bound to communicate, than as if he believed them himfelf, or 
wiihed to inculcate a belief of them, in others. 

It is to be regretted that Arrian did not preferve the journal of 
* Megafthenes, as well as that of Ncarchus. The lofs of Bajton’s, 
or Biton’s book, which contained the geography of Alexander's 
marches, is alfo ter be regretted. It exifted in the time of Pliny, 
who quotes him ; but I think, if Arrian had feen it, he would 
have been more particular in his geography, in certain places j as 
he ordinarily, ftudies to be. Certainly, Arrian had not read Hero- 
dotus attentively ; otherwife he would not have palled over in Silence, 
the voyage of Scylax, down the Indus } nor repre&nted hiis hero, 
being ignorant of fq curious a fadb as thq tides muft have ap- 
peared, to thofe who liu t thathe had read 

part of Herodotus, is evident by his quoting his opinion, refpe€ting 
the delta of the Nile j and by an alluiion to his account of the ants 
,, ,^hat dug up gold, in India, &c- 

' fodoBi to, doubt that .thc.Hhjdcto^or j??^mip;ic4;;a;€3(i- 

Dwean, ' before 

of notipeS' 

, rodotus and Arrian. 'Nor is it njore 

ihottld 
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fhould prevail over India, although compofed of diflindt govern- 
ments, than that the Chriftian religion fhould prevail over a larger 
trad in Europe j or tlie Muhomedan over a flill larger trad in 
Europe, Alia, and Africa. But although there might be an uni- 
verfality of religion, there were, as the learned well know, many 
diftind languages : and hiftory, both ancient and modern, gives us 
the moft pofitive alTurances, that India ^vas divided into a number 
of kingdoms or ftates, from the time of Herodotus, down to that 
of Acbar. Not only Herodotus, Diodorus, Pliny, and Arrian, 
are pofitive, as to this point j but even Abul Fazil, who compofed 
a hiftory of the Indian provinces, in the reign of Acbar, in the 
1 6 th century. It is probable, that tlii&'^ioft univerfality of reli- 
gion, and the union of fo large a portion of this vaft region, under 
the family of Tamerlane (particularly under Aurungaebc) has oc- 
cafioned an idea, though a very erroneous one, that the Mogul 
empire, fo called from the Mogul (or Mongol) dynafty, or that of 
Tamerlane, was always under one head. 

But whatever kind of divifion may have taken place in the reft 
of Hindooftan, there appears to have been, generally, a large em- 
pire or kingdom, .which occupied the principal part of; that itn- 
menfo yall^ or plafc, tfatdugh which Ganges takes iits courft : 
the capital of which has fludtudted between Delhi and Patna, as 
the limits of the empire have varied. That fuch a one does not 
exift at prefent, is probably owing to the Bengal provinces being 
in the hands of foreigners : but if we confider the union of interefts 
between Bengal and Oude, the cafe is not eficntially altered.^; Leav^ 
mattl^"Jtfl|!, 'form 
ftate again'. . 'The ^as that, of 'tlie PjaAsriahd 

Gang ARID.®, in the times of Alexander and MegaftheneSs and 
which, was very powerful^ as appears by the fttength of its armiesj, 
and the humbeir, qf elephants trained to war. It feems to haye,fia|fi); 
,^nded weftwatd'fo/'ihe ,^|^,fpun|fy: and if 
^fite of Patna, as kfc accbuih‘t»ifedni.to’'fon^^^^ 

50 of 
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of the Memoir) \vc may fuppofe that it included at leaH:, part 
of Bengal. In effed:, the kingdom of the Prafii could not well be 
of lefs dimenfions than France ; and the {late of it (according to 
Arrian) was rich, the inhabitants good hulbandmen, and excellent 
foldiers j governed by nobility, and living peaceably ; their rulers 
impoling nothing harfli, or unjuft, upon them. Thole 'vho are 
fonder of contemplating the filent happinets of a whole people, 
than of tracing the fteps of a contjueror, will be gratilicd on reikd- 
ing that Alexander ftopt fliort, on the borders of the country 
above deferibed. 

The trade from the weftern world to India, which has ever en- 
riched thofe who have it on, has often changed hands, and 

been turned into diftcrent channels. A pafllon for Indian manu- 
fadurcs and produds, has adiialcd the people of every age, in 
lower Afia, as well as in the civilized parts of LCuropc : tltc delicate 
and unrivalled, as well as the coarfer and more ufeful, fith/icks of 
cotton, of that country, particularly fuiting the inhabitants of the 
temperate regions, along the Mediterranean and Euxiac fcas. I'o 
this trade, the Perfian and Arabian gulfs, opened an eafy pallage ; 
the latter particularly : as the land catliagc between the Red fea 
and the Nile j and between the Red tea and the Mediterranean, 
took up only a few days. It is highly probable, and tradition in 
India, warrants the belief of it, that there was from time imme- 
morial, an intercourfe between Egypt and Hindooftaiij at Icaft, 
the maritime part of it : fimilarity of cuftoms in many infhmces 
re!latf;:4 of the ancien.ti Egyptijing, by Herodotus, and which can 
hardly he .referr^ tb" two countric''. 

The intercourfe, we may conclude, was carried on, by feu } if we 
■confider the nature of the intervening countries, and the feat of the 
n^ufadures : , and, It, .might, moreover, be expcdled, that a nation, 
i<i as to .undertake the circumnavigation of Afrieifl,. 

there tinder the 

would fcarcely''fe^e'^i!ihe^plored', the coafts ,of a . 

6 nearer ; 
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nearer ; and which, from the regularity of the periodieal winds., 
was fo eafy of accefs. \Vhcther Solomon’s profitable traffick in- 
cluded that of India, there are, I believe, no means of determining j 
but it appears highly probable that it did : as alio that the-wf/f^i's cj 
three years^ made by the fliips that arrived at TarJJ.vJh (Tarfus, in 
Cilicia) were to the remote parts of Africa. We mu ft carry in our 
minds, this fadt, that Solomon’s fleets were diipatchcd from the 
ports of the Red fea, as well as from thofe of the Mediterranean : . 
David’s conqueft of Idumea (Edom) giving him pofleflion of the 
ports in the north-caftern branch of the Red fea : that is, Ezion- 
gaber, 6 cc. Tyre was founded about two centuries and a half, 
before this period : afid from "the very- ^p^ fliing ilate ihe was in, 
under Hiram, the cotemporary of Solomon, it may be concluded 
that her merchants pofTelTed the greateft part of the trade of the 
known world, at that time ; and the trade of the eaft among the 
reft, in all probability. Commerce being fo ready a way to riches, 
it is no wonder that fo enlightened a Prince as Solomon, fliould 
profit by the example of his neighbours : and avail himiclf of his 
fituation, from- the enlai'ged ftate of his kingdom, which extended 
from the Euphrates to the Red fea and to- the borders of Egypt 
(i Kings,, chap. 4 . ver. ; inS. i Ckon. cliap. i 8 » vcr. ip) and 
which op^ed to him, two of the great avenues to the eaft, by way 
of the Red fea, and the Perlkn gulf. M. Volney’s idea, refpedling 
the objedfe that Solomon had in view, when he took pofieflion of 
Tadmour, or Palmyra, is, in my opinion, no lefs probable, than 
ingenious: namely, to ufe it as an emporium of the Eaft India 

Thi^'^''laliidn^tli3l^^ ■ 'Rut ^bmott'S 

notwithfeanding, was merely temporary : and reminds feme 
feeble efforts, made ia bur own days, by an inland Prince, who 
(in this refpedf, like Solomon) pbffeffcs two, ports fituated in oppp-*, 
file ihbres o£ the dontinent j and who- Is conftrained to boirp^j^'jWlfb * 
,,'inariners of the mbirti ^yr^;;a^j;Scbmpa did thpfe ' 

'' Whether 
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Whether the Indian trade was carried on at the lame time, by the 
Tyrians and Egyptians, as well as by the Judeans, cannot now 
be afeertained ; but I think it probable that it might j and that, 
both by the route of the Perfian gulf, and the Red fea j as w'e have 
feen it, in our days. But whatever might be the mercantile Aate 
of Tyre, in the days of Solomon, we find it about a century after, 
eftablifiaing a colony at Carthage ; and about three centuries after 
that, its greatnefs was proverbial. I mean, about tlie date of 
Ezekiel’s prophecy concerning it. '' 

When Tyre fell into the hands of Alexander (Before Chrifi 332, 
and about 260 after the time of Ezekiel) that city was in full 
poflefiion of the Indian commerce. TheSroute of their trade from 
India, was up the Red lea to Eziongaber i and thence acrois the 
deferts to Rhinoconirat a town on the Mediterranean, and on the 
common frontiers of Paleftine and Egypt : both of which countries 
were then in the hands of the Perfians. From Rhinocorura, the 
goods were carried by fea to Tyre, and circulated from thence. 
The deftrufiion of Tyre by Alexander, and the confequent foun- 
dation of Alexandria, turned the trade into a new channel : or ra- 
ther perhaps, returned it into its ancient one, Egypt. The Pto- 
lemies, into whofe hands Egypt fell, on the divifion of Alexander’s 
empire, beftowed a foftering care on the new emporium, which 
alfo became the capital of the kingdom. Ptolemy PhiladelpHus 
conftrudted a canal from 4 rJinoe (near the prefent Suez) to the- 
Pelufiac branch of the Nile : and afltc:^wards,' pofiibly becaufb of 
the tedioiis and' dangerdus of the Red 

fea, founded the city of Berenice on the weftem fide of that iea,. 

nearly under the tropic (that is, 450 miles below Suez) from 
wheg^ee the merchandife was tranlported acrofs the defert of The?, 
brij^ to Qjpt.us on the Nile; and' thence, down the ih-eam of tha^, 
river, of Ale:^dria;- which thus bec?^; 

the centre of trade*lwfe«to the eaftern and weftern World 
courie* one of the moft opulent cities in either. 

f that 
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that under the Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their navigation 
to the extreme point of the Indian continent, and even failed up 
the Ganges to PaHbothra. 

Alexandria held its rank as an emporium, even after Egypt be- 
came a Roman province : and preferved it in a confidcrable degree, 
during the various revolutions that happened in the eaft * ; until the 
re~difcovery of the palliige round the fouth point of Africa, about 
300 years ago, turned the bulk of the Indian trade into an entire 
new channel j and from i which it is not likely ever to be diverted. 

Berenice continued to be the port of outfit for the Roman Eaft 
India trade in the^ time 0/ Pliny (A. D. 79) who details, in his 
fixth book, the account 4 )f the nltvigation to India ; with many 
curious particulars relating to it: and among other matters, wc 
may gather, that it was a complaint even in, his time, that the 
trade to India, drained Europe of its riches. Pliny lays, that it 
coft 50 millions of fefterces every year (at is. 3dl-, 3,275,000!.) 
and yet the trade is not deferibed as being extended to every part 
of India. I fhould apprehend a raiftake in this ftatcraent : as the 
prime coft of the cargoes brought into England, from India and 
China, in any one year, has been little above three millions, freight 
included: suid one would not cxpc0: that- the visdue of the go^s 
impbrted by the Romans, was equal to that, imported from China 
and Hindooftan, into England. 

From Berenice it was reckoned 30 days navigation, down the 
Redf^a, to Oceiis (Gella) juft within the ftrait of Bab-el-mandel. 
Another port was Muza (Mocha) but Ocelis was reckoned Ihc 

zirk, , & ladiaid^was- 40 ,dSty»' fail : 

jfo that, as they left Berenice about midfumaocr, they ti^ght arrive 
ia India in the latter end of Augoft, whfen the videaice the S W 
nidpfppn abated; and the coafting navigation, fafe and 

• Tlw Venetian trais' to, ■ 

Pliny 
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Pliny does not forget to mention that they departed with the iveji 
wind : and thcfe 40 days failing, would be about 1 5 days run, for 
an European fliip, in the modern %le of navigating : being about 
1750 marine (the fame as geographical) miles, on a ftraight courfe. 

We are told that the firft of thefc voyages were made by coafting 
the Arabian fhore to the promontory Syagrus (Cape Rafalgate) and 
thence along the coaft of Perfia to the mouth of the Indus, &c. 
In the next age, a fhorter and fafer courfe was difeovered : for from 
Cape Rafalgate, the fliips made a diredt oCurfe to Zizerus, a port 
in India j fituated, as would appear by circumftances, on the 
northern part of the Malabar^ coaft. ^fter this, a diredt courfe 
was made from the outlet of the Red to Mwziris, as above re- 
lated. It is probable, ifter all, that they coafted a great part of 
the Arabian coaft, in order to reduce the length of that part of their 
courfe, that lay out of the fight of land : unlefs the habit of depend- 
ing on the compafs, has, in my idea, increafed the difficulty of 

t 

ihapinga courfe without one. 

Muziris is faid by Pliny to have been an incommodious place of 
merchandife, becaufc the fliajlownefs o£ the port, or river’s mouth, 
made it neceflary to difeharge or take in the cargo in finall boats, 
at a diftance from the emporium : and befides, there was danger 
from the pirates, at Nitria. Another port, more commodious and 
better ftored with merchandife, was named Baracs (or Becare/ ln 
.the country of the Niconidians and as the pepper otCottOTiora was 
brought to this placo tn fetiall boats,., it' may be concluded that 
Barace was- wiHliin* which 
produces the beft pepper in thofe parts, aft the prefent day. After 
.nmuch ftudy and inveftigation, I cannot apply to any particular Ipot, 
ports of Muziris and Barace : for tire Malabar coaft abounds 
.witfeijports of the above defeription ; and it muft be confidcted, tao,\ 

one'of ‘the Roman ‘traders, which,, 
•probability, Oars, would be 'recfcontf^ii|ij||i® 

•piiefent tbneSf no‘ port at all. The drarmftaifejsiaii^ 

£ z coaft. 
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coaft, and pepper countiy, however, confine us within certain li- 
mits : for, in the courfe to Muziris, the traders pafied near the 
pirate’s ftations ; and as thefe, by tlie lights which I have received 
from Pliny and Ptolemy, were nearly the fame as the prefent (that 
is, between Bombay and Goa) I conceive the trading ports meant 
by Pliny, were fituated between Goa and Tellicherry. The Periple 
of the Indian fea, and the geography of Ptolemy, throw fome faint 
light on the fubjedt. 

Ptolemy’s ideas are*t]bLefe: (going fouthward) fucceeds 

Nitriai then Muziris ^ Becare (which is one of the readings of 
Bar ace J Mekyndat or Nerjyhd&^-Cotfiara and then Comaria, or 
Cape Comorin ; whole proper name^is Komrin or Komry. And the 
Periple (my information is from M. D’AnvIlle) enumerates in the 
fame order, Tyndis, Muziris, and Barace : allowing 500 fiadia 
between each, refpedively. No three places appear more conve- 
nient to this relative dilpofition, and to the circumftances of the 
pirate coaft and pepper country, than Goa, Meerzaw (vulgarly, 
Merjee) and Barcelore, or Baffinore. The firfi, namely, Goa, is 
juft clear of the pirate coaft : having Newtya, poffibly the Nitrias 
of Pliny and Ptolemy (near which the pirates erniled on ihe Roinan 
veftek in tb^t way to Muadrjb) on the +06 ,11;., . The iecond 

place, Meerzaw, or Merjee, has even fpme afiinity in found, with 
Muziris ^ and is fituated on a river, and at fome diftance from the 
lea. And Barcelore, or Baffinore, which may poffibly be Barace, 
,is one of the principal pepper fadorics, at prefent : and therefore 
anlwers fo far to Barace. Ncicynda, I take to be Nelifuram : and 
do not,^ with M- D’Anville, fupppfe Barace to be the port of Nel- 
cynda, but a diftind place. It Js laid by Pliny, to be fituated 
within die kingdom of Bandion^ which is pretty well underftood 
to be Madura : or to be comprifed, at leaft, within the fouthern 
part of the peninfula : and therefore, the farther fouth we gp ,fbr 
Nelcynda> the likely to err. But even all thif!^j?ft^f- 

^e^ure, as far as td ipsuticul^ ppfitipns : no 

confe- 
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confequence : for we are clear that the ports of merchandife, muft 
be fituated, in or near to the country of Canara, the Cottonara, or 
pepper country of Pliny ; that is, between Goa and Tellicherry ; 
as before obferved. 

The Ihips returned from the coaft of India, about the month of 
December, with the north- eaft monfoon : and when entered into 
the Red fea, they had a fouth, or fouth-weft wind : fo fays Pliny. 
The voyage was made much within the compafs of a year : and the 
profits are ftated to be immenfe t but thp*particulars of the cargoes 
are not recorded. / 

There are no notices in Plip^L.(<ffmr as I know) concerning any 
voyages of the Romans, to the gulJLof Bengal, or to the penin- 
fula of Malay (the golden Chcrfonefe) .although it is clear from 
Strabo, who wrote before Pliny, that the Ganges had then been 
tailed up, as high as Palibothra. Ptolemy’s geography, faid to be 
compofed about 6o years after Pliny, contains evident proofs that 
both of the Indian peninfulas had been explored : fuch is the men- 
tion of the pearl fiftiery, between Ceylon and the continent j the 
diamonds found on the banks, of the bumbulpour river j and the 
point from whence fliips that traded to the Malay coaft, took 
their departure (fuppotcd to be Point Gordewarc :) belides many 
names, that can hardly be mifunderftood in the application of them ; 
as Arcatu the capital of the Soree (or Sora-mandalu>n» from wheaice 
corruptly Chormandel) Mefolia, the diftriil which contains Mafu- 
lipatamj the river Gauvery, under the name; of Chahoris, See. 
The pwiiftfttla is, alfo dtaferibed in Ptolemy, 

as far as Cochin China, or perhaps, to the' borders of China, or 
Sina. (See M. D’Anville’s Antiquite Geographique de Id Inde.) 
may here obferve alfo, by the way, that the iflands feattered 
gwlf ,of in Ptolemy, and ptoljably meant, for , 

habited' .idea has alfo , 

the, modern narigatbiri?*: Other iftands, , which 
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for certain parts of Sumatra, or for fome of the Hknds that lie ex- 
tended along the weftern fide of it, are alfo branded with the fame 
charader : and we find by Mr. Marfden, that it is generally be- 
Uved, that man-eaters exift in Sumatra, even at this day. I refer 
the Bona Fortume ifland to the Great Andaman j and the lo Ma- 
to the northern Nicobars j being juft the number of them : 
the 5 B^raJJa, and 3 Sinda iflands, together with the 3 Baba-dikt ; 
are the iflands I allude to, as being either parts of Sumatra, or 
iflands near it. 


Sketxjm^s of th Hindoostanji the Cmmnctmtit 

of the MaHOMEDAN CoN<iUESTS. 

There is no known hiftory of Hindooftaa (that refts on the 
foundation of Hindoo materials or records) extant, before the 
period of the Mahomedan cot>qu<^ : for eith^ Hindoos kepi 
no regular bt''’ th%'.#eibei' Hi' ^ben 

common eyes by the Fuhdifs.. We may judge of their traditions, 
by that exifting, concerning Alexander’s expedition; which is, 
that he fought a great battle with the Emperor of Hindooftan, near 
Delhi .* and though victorious, retired to Perfta, acrofs the northern 
mountains: fo that the remarkable circumftance of his failing 
down the / in whkh lie is funk ^ 

togetherX' ancient times, reft'Cfti' 

better foundationis, titan dtjs of the liiftoiy Akirabder (fee 
•Section III. of the Memoir) as appear® by Jt| Iwdhg lo ldghly oele- , 
brated, xiotonly by his cotemporariesj hiit i)^feteral of tlie 
j^ebrated anthor%:;forfofiae\cenmrie8 followibg^' ''As 
;i^ above ' referred foy ’ In. 
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tibey are rather tranfieiit views of the then ftatc of Hindooftan, 
with a general account of manners and cuftoms ; than a hiftory. 
Not but that thefe accounts are infinitely more pleafing and fatis- 
fadtory, than a hiftory would have been, if it contained nothing 
more than that of the Mahomedan conqueils : that is, an account 
of battles and maffacres : an account of the fubverfion of (appa- 
rently) one of the mildeft, and moft regular governments in the 
world, by the vileft and moft unworthy of all conquerors : for 
fuch the Mahomedans undoubtedly were^ confidered either in re- 
ij3e<ft to their intolerant principles ; v^bontempt of learning, and 
fcience ; habitual floth } or thgij><i!merious treatment of women : 
to whofe lot, in civiljfed fwieties, 'it* chiefly falls, to form the 
nainds of the rifing gteneiation of both f^xes ; as far as early lej^ns 
of virtue and morality may be fuppofed to influence them. 

The travels of Cofmas in the 6th century, and of the two Ma- 
homedan travellers in the 9th, afford few materials for hiftory : 
and.^but , little can be gleaned from Marco Paulo, who crofted the 
p<?ntpfu)l|, and went up the wcftem, fide of it, to Guzerat, in. the 
xgth century. Indeed, it ;|s ewfleeding difltcult to itjfer any inci- 
dent related in this laft author, to any particular country j as the 
geography of his travels is an enigma, for the moft part. 

It is chiefly to Perfian pens that we are indebted for that portion 
of Indian hiftory, which we poflefs. The celebrated Mahomed 
Feriftita, early in the jydi cipnlittiy, compiled a htftoiy <>f- Hii<doo- 
jftan, from various mfCeriajUs,iJi5(0^of idea of Col. 


Dow (who 
20 years ago) were dbl 



to tiie world, about 
■^Itttbors* The Maha- 


barut, an hiftorical poem of high antiquity, and which I under-j 
ftand, Mr, Wilkins is now tranflating from the original Sanfciif 

it, underthe tit^e of Bhagvail 
A large portion of 

matter ; btii |f pf Grecian poetry made fo 

in the ftory of Hdefi, in order to give a full feppe. ‘ 
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tion i what fecurity have wc that another poet may not mifliad us 
in matters of fa£t j that is, in all that is valuable in hillory, con- 
lidered as fuch ? Mr. Dow was far from fuppofing that the Hindoos 
were deftitute of genuine hillorics of their own country : he was 
not indeed acquainted with the Sanfcrit language, in which they 
muft be written, if at all : but founded his belief on the infonna- 
tion of people on the fpot. If the fpecimens of early Hindoo 
hiftory given in the Ayin Acbarce, are akin to thofe which Mr. 
Dow had in contemplation I confefs I can place no dependance on 
them. The moil valuable^tot of Feriihta’s hiftory, he allows to 
be that, pofterior to the fi&lN Malm medan conquefts, about the 
year i ooo : and the followigj abftraift of it is offered to the reader’s 
'notice, in order to fix in his mind, an idea of the fucceflive 
changes in the ftate of the empire,, of Hin^oftan j which from a 
pure Hindoo governm^-nt, became St Mahoiaa^daia orid i 'mi conti- 
nued to be fo, under various dynafties of Monarchs, from Perfia, 
Afghaniftan, and Tartary ; until the beginning of the prelent cen- 
tury : thefe Princes, moreover, adding to the original country of 
Hindooftan, all the other provinces fituated within the Ganges. 


This unweiidy ftate then dropping to pieces, anarchy fucceeded'; 


which in 


and 


, , ■ - - r— 

which had neatly to a new HindM ’w under the 
Mahrattas : but the intervention of foreign powers, prevented it. 
Laftly, one of tholh foreign powers feizing on tlie faireft provinces, 
and teking the lead in the empire, although removed from it, the 
diftaUce of an actual route of fifteen thouftind miles * 1 


E^n after the commencement, of the c^quefts,. mt 

irl.iiftlft empire 'of 


find little 
Ghizni (or Qazna) and 


until the fubjeftloh of ill Hindoo- 


ftan, by the Patan Emperors in the beginning of the 13th century : 
for continued to be divided into a number of feparate 

' * No part of tb^ Rwud was ^ifiant &om its aijatal, by the atoft daetniwi 

2S00 n 2 e». 
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kingdoms, each of which, required a particular hiftory: and of 
which w^e know only fuch parts of it, as were interwoven with the 
hiftory of the conquering country. Many of thefe old Hindoo 
kingdoms, bore the fame names as the prefent foubahs (or vice- 
royalties) do i and had, probably, nearly the fame limits. The 
hiftory of the Deccan, is yet more obfeure than that of Hindoo- 
flan : being brought into view later, as the Mahomedan conquefls 
extended thither : and which began to encroach on it about the 
year 1300, although the entire conqueft of it, was not made until 
late in the 17 th century. y* . ; 

It may be obferved that the firftJV^homcdan conqueror who 
made any eftablifhments ; that isOmhni^d, found little lefs dif- 
ficulty in fubduing the country, than the latter conquerors did ; 
when fo many kingdoms were united under the Patan Emperors : 
for thefe kingdoms, now become provinces, were too extenfive, 
and compofed of materials too difeordant to unite properly : not to 
mention, that they were never long enough united, to produce the 
happy itfleds rcfulting from a long period of intercourfe under on? 
common head, and which affiimlates the whole into one njafs, like 
the French or Britifh provinces. And this muft ever be the cafe,, 
in very extenfive empires, where a delegation of great powers, and 
diflant fituation, prepares the provinces for independency, when- 
ever the fupreme government happens to be placed in weak hands. 
Hence, Hindoofkn, even- under the Moguls, noay be confideiied 


only as a colledtiDn of tributary , kingdoms each, j^cuftomed to 
look np; farther thw> ,tp, ,if8 and,, of courfe,. 


ever in a ftate to 'Emperor, and. 

the ambition of the Viceroy,, formed a favourable conjuncture. To 
this muft be attributed the, little refiftance that waa made to the 
arnas , pf Tamerlane, Baber,. Humaipon, and Nadir Shah ; al- 
though, fp.many provinces were at thofe timea united, under, oi^ 
Prince. 
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The firft Mahomedan conquefts that led to permanent eftablifli- 
ments in Hindooftan, were thofe of the beforementioned Mahmood, 
Emperor of Ghizni : for I make a diftindlion between tbcjcf and 
the firft irruptions of the Mahomedans ; which left fuch flight 
traces behind them, as to be fcarcely apparent. Among others, 
was that of the Caliph Valid in the firll century of Mahomedanifm. 
The empire of Ghizni was founded by Abiftagi, Governor of 
Korafan (A. D. 960) who revolted from the King of Bucharia ^ 
whofe anceftor, in his turn, had arifen to power, on the ruins of the 
Caliphat empire, about^ years before. Ghizni confifted chiefly 
of the trad, which compms ^^ the kingdom of Badria, after the 
divifion of Alexander’s empire : that is, the countries lying between 
Parthia and the Indus ; and -fouth of the Oxus ' Ghizni (or 
Gazna) a city placed among the wellern fources of the Indus, 
and not far from the Indian Caucafus, was the reputed capital j 
though Balk or Balich claimed this honour, likewife, 

Mahmood (commonly ftyled Sultan) was the third in fucceffion 
from Abiftagi : and was himfelf the fon of Subudagi, who appears 
to have meditated the conqueft of the weftern part of India j and, 
like Philip, left his prqjeds, as well as his kingdom, to his fon. 
Subudagi 

Panjab ;■ but toddfe ad’e'ftabliihmlh'ts f'Jfor time 

of his fon Mahraood’s invafion, a Prince of the Braniin race, or 
religion, named Jeipal, poffelTed the whole country, along the eaft 
fide of the Indus, to Caflimerej and that he had the Kings of 
Delhi, Agimere, Canoge, and Callinger, for allies : fo that it may 
be concluded, from the circumflance of the frontier provinces 
being und:et a Htodob goftihi^ ithd frdm fhe ftate of the Hin- 
doo religion, throughout the feene of Mahmood’s conquefts j that 
the Mahomedans, whatever ravages they might have commit- 
ted, previous to this time, had not, as we have before obferved, 

, * k fMuefted to confelt the map at paac 102, for the countriej hhd between 

the ladus aad the Cafpiau fea. ♦ * o , 

formed 
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formed any eflablifliment in Hindooftan : but that the whole coun- 
try was perfcdtly Hindoo, at the time of Mahmood’s conqueft. 
It muft be obferved, that I do not'clafs the country of Cabul, 
or any of the provinces on the weft of the Indus, as belonging to 
iiindooftan proper. 

Before Mahmood began his firft expedition into India, which 
was only three years after his acceffion, he extended his empire 
northward, by reducing Bucharii j from whofe king, his anceftor 
had revolted, as has been obferved above. 

In A. D. looo, he entered Hindoqfla.h-: but in the courfe of 
eight years, he made no further piugrefs' than Moultan. The peo- 
ple of Moultan, who were the Mallif Shd Cat Seri (that is, the 
Kuttry or Rajpoot tribe) of Alexander, muft, have prefcrved their 
ancient fpirit, to be able to oppofe, for fo long a time, fuch formi- 
dable armies, headed by fo furious an enthufiaft. In 1008, we 
find all the Hindoo PrincCsS, from the weft of the Ganges to the 
river Nerbtidda, united againft him, for the common defence of 
their religion j the extirpation of which, was to Mahmood, an ob~ 
j,e<ft equal to that of the acquifition of territory, or fubjedts. It 
may be doubted whether the acquifition of fubjedts, the rational 
end of eonqueft, ever enters into the minds of barbarous- con- 
querors j fuch as this Mahmood,. Tamerlane, or Nadir Shah. 
One would rather fuppofe the contrary j or, at leaft, that they 
were totally indiiOFerent about it, by their maflacres and extermina- 
tionii., The confe^rate, Hip^oqs w<^ d^jfeated : and Mahmood’s 
firft ej^y towards was the 

def^rudlion of the famous temple of Nagracut, in the mountains 
bordering on the Panjab country. His next expedition, being the 
in lOU , when Tannafir. a more celebrated place of 
Hind^« worfliip, on the weft of Delhi, experienced a like fate 
with Nagracut j, and the city of Delhi itfelf, was taken at the 
time. In loiSj he look Canoge, and alfo deftroyed. 
of Miatra, or Matura, (the Metbora. of Pliny) a city, of ahti- 

g 2 ' '' quity,. 
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quity, and no lefs an objed of religious veneration, near Agra, 
After this, turning his arras againfl: the Rajpoots of Agimere, he 
found either them, or their country, which is full of mountains 
and faftuefles, too ftrong for him. 

His twelfth expedition, in 1024, was fatal to the celebrated 
temple of Sumnaut, in the peninfula of Guzerat, adjoining to the 
town of Puttan, on the feacoaft; and not far from the i Hand of 
Diu, now in the hands of the Portuguefc. His route was by 
Moultan and Agimere, citadel of which he was compelled to 
leave in the hands of tB^nemy : and in croffing the defert, be- 
tween it and Moultan, he'hazarded the lofs of his army, for want 
of water. The dcllniftion of Hindoo temples, with their Priefts 
and votaries, appears to have afforded this monftcr the higheft de- 
light. Nothing offends our feelings more, than the progtefs of 
deffrudfion urged by religious zeal; as it allows men to fuppofe 
themfclves agents of the Divinity j thereby removing thofe checks 
which interfere with the perpetration of ordinary villianyj and 
thus makes confcience a party, where flic was meant to be a judge. 
Such alfo was Tamerlane : but to the alleviation of the misfortunes 
of the Hindoos, tjie endaufiafm of 

before the invaiicm ctf Nadir Sliah. Had pitdominated in his 
favage nature, the whole feene of his conquefts, rauft have remained 
a iblitary defert. 

The city of Nehrwalla, the ancient capital of Guzerat, together 
with that whole peninfula, fell into the hands of Malimood who 
died four years afterwards (1028) poflcfled of the eaftem, and by 
much the large(fe»!|)fM 4 of Pcr&t j as. Wdft as, tt'ominally, of all the 
Indian provinces from the weftern port of the Ganges, to the pe- 
ninfula of Guzi^rat j and from the Indus, to the mountains of Agi- 
mere : but the Panjab was the only part of it, that was fubjedled tO 
regular government, under the Mahomedans j as being in the yici-*' 
nity of the Ghjznian empire. As for the Rajpoots of Asgitnere, 
they ftill preferved their independance, among their rugged moun- 
tains. 
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tains, and clofe vallies j and not only them, but in a great mealure, 
down to the prefent time ; being in refpedt of Hindooftan, what 
the country of Switzerland, is to Europe; but much more exten- 
live, and populous. From Mahmood to Aurungzebe, the Indian 
conquerors were contented with the nominal fubjedlion of thofe 
hardy tribes ; among whom, military enthuliafm, grafted on reli- 
gious principles, is added to ftrength and agility of body ; and this 
race is dilleminated over a tradt equal to half the extent of France. 
It goes under the general name of Rajpootana : and is the original 
country of the Mahrattas j who about 30 years ago, afpired at 
univerfal empire in Hindooftan. 

The Ghiznian empire, fubjedl to the fame caufes of decay, with 
other unweildy Hates of rapid grov/th, was in 113:8, forcibly' divi- 
ded : the weftern and largeH part, and which Hill retained the 
ancient name of the empire, being feized on by the family of the 
Gaurides (fo denominated from Gaur, or Ghor, a province and 
city, lying beyond the Indian Caucafus) while the provinces conti- 
guous to both fliores of the Indus, remained to Chufero, or Cufroe, 
who fixed his refidcnce at Lahore *. And even his pofterity, were 
in n8^, driven out of I’ncir kingdom, by the Gaurides. The 
Mahomedans, thus become nearer neighbours to the Ilindocs, by 
fixing their refidence at Lahore, extended, as might be expected, 
their empire eaftward ; Mahomed Gori, in 1 1 94* perpetrating, in 
the city of Benares, the fame feenes as Mahmood had before done, 
at Nagracuti ajfjd ' Benares was regarded as the principal 

univerfity of aifid ^ tB^f/conclude that about 

tliis period, the Sanferit language, which was before the current lan- 
guage of Hindodftan, began to decline in its purity, by the admix- 
ture pc words from that of the conquerors ; until the language ot' 
beeaanfe what it now, is: thc;or%inaV Saiifcrit, 
fervedin i^ir ancient wiitiagei, becotefifig a dead lasgu%c, . 

For Ad tkte-s of Ac reigris of the Emperors of 
Cftrdiwilbgical Table, at the end of the latrodudion*. 


muta- 
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mutations have taken place in every country, where the conquerors 
have been numerous enough to efFed it ; the Saxon language was 
at the fame period fuftering from the Norman conqueft, what the 
Sanfcrit did from the Ghiznian. Mahomed Gori alfo carried his 
arms to the fouth of the river Jumna, and took the fortrefs of 
Gwalior j which then gave name to a kingdom, that has fince 
compofed nearly the foubah of Agra : he alfo reduced the eailerji 
part of Agimere. 

The death of this Emperor,, in 1205, occafioned a new divifion 
of the Ghiznian empire, the Perfian part remaining to Eldoze, and 
the Indian part to ^Cuttub, who founded the Patan or Afghan 
dynafly in Hindooftan. The Afghans originally inhabited the 
mountainous tradl lying between India and Perfia, or the ancient 
Paropamifus. Before the elevation of Cuttub, to the throne, he 
‘ had carried his arms, under Mahomed Gori, into Agimere and 
Guzerat. Lahore was his capital, originally : but the necelfity of 
fixing the imperial refidence, nearer to the centre of the new con- 
quefts, occafioned him to remove to Delhi,, It may be obferved of 
the capitals of fiates, in general, that fuch as are neither emporiums 
of trade, nor meant as citadels in the Jaljt 
attraxaed towardis, the qtmter* front whencd either 'in- 

tended, or expected. 

The Emperor Altumfii, who fucceeded to the Patan throncj in 
1210, completed the conqueft of the greateft part of Hindooftan 
proper. He appears to be the firft Mahomedan that made a con- 
queft of Bengal} the government of which was from this time 
heftowcd pn <tf It was during 

this reign (1221) tmt'^ngiji; Ca^, among his extenfive conquefts 
(perhaps the moft fo, of any conqueror in hiftory) accomplilhed that 
of the empire of Ghizni j putting an. end to thedynafty of Charafm„ 
which then occupied that throne : and driving before him, the 
fortunate Gelali, of the reigning Emperor j who fwam the 
to avoid his fury. Gengiz, however, kft HindcKjftan 

6 About 
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About A. D. 1242, the Moguls, or Munguls, fucceflbrs of 
Gengiz, who pofieffed, or rather over- run, the countries on the 
north-weft of Hindooftan, made feveral irruptions into it : and 
Turmechirin Khan, is reported by Sherefeddin (the hiftorian of 
Timur) to have carried his arms into the Dooab* but without 
making any eftablifliment. Feriflita takes no notice of the progrefs 
of this defultory conqueror, but only defcribes the inroads of the 
Moguls' into the Panjab ; which now frequently happened : al- 
though it was not till more than 1 50 years afterwards, that, under 
Timur, or Tamerlane, they penetrated to the centre of India. 
Feriftita defcribes alfo an irruption of Moguls into Bengal, by way 
of Chitfa and Thibet, in 1 244. 

I have before obferved, that the provinces of Hindooftan were 
held rather as tributary kingdoms, than as provinces of the fame 
empire : and that they feldom failed to revolt, when a favourable 
opportunity offered. In 1265, Malwa regained its entire indepen- 
dance from the crown of Delhi j having gradually fliaken off the 
yoke, laid oil it by Cuttub, in 1205. and the Rajpoots were 
on every occafion, notwithftanding their comparative vicinity 
to the capital, afferting tlieir independency likewife.. Of the ftate 
of the internal government of Hindooftan, a judgment may be 
formed, by the puniihment inflided on the Mewaiti, or the Ban- 
ditti tribe, which inhabit the hilly trad, within So miles of Delhi. 
In 1265, 100,000 of thefe wretches, were put to thefwordj and 
a line of forts was conftruded, along the foot of their hills. Re- 
bellions^ mafikres, arid barbarous conqaefts, mafeib up the hiftoiy 
of this fair countjy;'''!p^ii 5 ^<^t^^^ bbifcrvef, feems deftined 

’■ to be the paradife of the world : the immediate effed of the mad 
ambition of conquering more thai can be governed by one man : 
tKd Whede empire being portioned out to rapacious Governors, who 
domineering cwrer the governed, until their fpirits were fufficiently^ 
debafed f laft able to perfuade them, that their comnibh 

intereftlay in dthing up'^s, to render thefe Governpris- ^jllil^ 

dant ; 
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dant : and indeed, had it brought them nearer to the point of having 
a regular, pernaanent, government, this might be true: but, in 
fad, it only fubjeded them to a new conqueror } or to the punilh- 
ineiit of rebellion from the former one. It would appear as if the 
warm climates, and more efpecially the open countries, fituated 
within them, were deftined to be the feats of defpotifm : for that 
the climate creating few wants, and the Ibil being produdive with- 
out any great exertion •, the inhabitants of it do not polTefs thofe 
energies, that in a cooler climate prompt m^hind to inveftigate 
their natural rights, and to aflert them. This, howeyer, is point 
that I ihall not venture to decide on ; although I believe it is a fad 
not to be difputed, 4:hat throughout the known parts of the world, 
defpotifm prevails mod in the warm climates. The Patan, Mogul, 
and Tartarian conquerors, in Hindoodan and China, however hardy 
at fird, have in a courfe of ages, funk into the fame date of effemi- 
nacy with their fubjeds: and, in their turn, liave, with them, 
received a new mader. Let thofe who are in the habit of com- 
plaining of the fcverity of northern climates, relied, that whatever 
phyfical evils it may produce, it matures the great qualities of the 
mind; and renders its inhabitants pre-eminent among their Ipecies c 
while a flowery poet, or ajenpr'? fioweiy hdd*tt^ 
nent produdion of the tropical region*. 

While the Kings of Delhi were profecuting their oonqitefls in 
the ead and Ibuth of Hindoodan, the provinces on the wed of the 
Indus, were, of courfe, negleded; althougji not avowedly relin- 
quidied. It might have been expedted, that fo excellent a barrier 
the upper part of the Indus, and the de&rts hoyond Agimorf, 
would haff ^ Hindoodan* $0 give up, of 

choice, all the proviflees ^at lay on thfe well of this frpntifir r and 
the negled of fo prudent a condui^t, occ^oned thr peat?!} of the 
empire to be often didurbed; and ended i» their being forcibly 
taken away at }a4, by Moguls : who, not contented with ' 
new acquifitiona op th^ Indus,, crofle4 thati 

kvaded 
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invaded the Punjab : and fo formidable did they appear to Ferofe II. 
that fome tribes of them were permitted to fettle in that country 
(A. D. X292.) The reader will not forget the fimilar condudt of 
the Roman Emperor Valens, with refpedt to the Goths, who were 
permitted to crofa the Danube, and icttle in Thrace : and the fimi- 
li tilde is the more ftriking, in that the Hindooftan empire was after- 
wards conquered by the afliftance of the defeendants of thofe Mo- 
guls. This Ferofe II. was of the tribe of Chilligi or Killigi (from 
Killigc, near the mountains of Gaur) but is, ncverthclefs, inclu- 
ded in the Patan dynafty : the name Patan, or Pi tan, being applied, 
rather in a loofe manner, to all the tribes bordering on the common 
frontiers of India, Perfia, and the province of Balk, : that is, the 
ancient province of Pampamifiis.. 

In 1293 Emperor gave into the fcherae of attacking the 
Deccan ■, which, at this period, muft be underdood to mean the 
country lying generally to the fouth of the Nerbudda and Mahanada. 
(or Cattack) rivers :: a trad; nearly equal in extent to what he 
already poflelTed in Hindooftan •, and which extended from, the 
ihores of the Indus, to the mouth of the Ganges ^ and from the 
ngrthern mountains, to Cattack, Sirong, and Agimere : the greateft 
oart of Malwa, with Guzerat,, and Sindi, being then independant. 
The riches of the King of Deogire (now Dowlatabad) one of the 
principalities or Rates of the Deccan, gave birth to . this projed j, 
and the projedor was Alla, Governor of Gurrah, which nearly, 
bordered on the devoted country. The covetoufnefs of the Empe- 
ror ma(k him embrace . a 1 propel, which -eventually involved in it,, 
bis own ruin •, for Alla afterwards depofed him, by means of that 
very plunder, 

ABa’s firft expedition was attended*with the capture of- Deogire. 
(or Deogur) with, it, an incredible quantity of treafure. and. 
jewels; with which, having inerpafed his army, he depofed and: 
murdered the Emperoh , We cannot help acknowledging thf 
tjee of this punilhment ; when we recoiled the motives, , cih ^hl<:h; 

h the 
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the expedition to the Deccan, was undertaken ; and that moreover, 
the Emperor had been bribed by Alla, with part of the plunder, taken 
in a former predatory expedition to Bilfah. 

When Alla (who was the firft of the name) had pofieffion of the 
throne, in 1295, he began his plan of conqueft, by the reduftion 
of Guzerat j which, while it continued independant, was, by its 
local fituation, a ftrong obftacle to his dcfigns on the Deccan. 
Next, he reduced Rantampour, and Cheitore, two of the ftrongeft 
holds of the Rajpoots, in Agimere. This was the firft time that 
Cheitore had fallen to the Mahomedans. In 1303, he alfo reduced 
Warangole, the capital of Tellingana, another principality of the 
Deccan } and comprehending nearly the prefent country of Gol- 
conda. This, as well as Cheitore, was a city and fortrefs of vaft 
extent, and population. But in the midft of thefe conquefts, and 
probably the eSe€t of them, the watchful and reftlefs Moguls, from 
the oppofite quarter, penetrated even to Delhi j and plundered the 
fuburbs of it. 

In the following year, the remainder of Malwa, was conquered : 
and in 1306, the conqueft of the Deccan was refumed, under 
Cafoor, the Qenenl of Alla ; who proceed^' ‘to the T^gur eoim- 
try, by the route of Baglaha, which he reduted in his w'ay : and 
which Feriflita * cidis the country of the Mahrattas. Cafoor not 
only carried his arms into Deogur (Dowlatabad) and from thence 
iiito Tellingana, but into the Carnatic likewife, in 1310. By the 
Carnatic, is here meant the peninfula in general, lying on the fouth 
of the Kiftna river. It is not known, how far he , penetrated, 
foU^Nrard, he .iw^sidh'e^ed 'l^ Alia/ to ye^uce Maber,' which 
we underftand to comprehend the fouthem part of the peninfula. 
His expedition appears to be rather predatory, than otherwifej 
agreeable to the genius of bis mnfter, Alla. The quantity of treafure 

^ It 5$ to t€grfitt€d Col* Bow# dH not we a literal as a 

text ; and add his own matter# or ia tW fiOTji of wot^ . - laave 

' , teen able to diftingoilh the one from the otto, ' 
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amai?ed, exceeds all belief. It was faid that filver was found too 
cumberfome for the foldiery j gold being in fuch plenty. The 
hiftorian obierves on this occafion, as well as on the taking of 
Deogur, that the Princes of the Deccan had been for a great num- 
ber of ages, amaffing this treafure : fo that their country had pro- 
bably continued undifturbed all that time. 

In 1312 Cafoor ravaged the northern part of the Deccan again, 
and laid Tellingana and the Carnatic under a tribute : but the en- 
tire conqueft of thofe countries, was not effected until about three 
centuries afterwards, under the latter Princes of the houfe of 
Timur. Alla died in 1326. At this period all Hindooftan proper 
was compiehended in the Patan empire (fo called from the dyn^y 
in |«fefiioii : pf the thrbi^);:; tii# th« 

lb well itguiatcd, that Grangers might travel throughout the empire, 
in perfe<fl: fecurity. 

Rebellions breaking out in Tellingana, in 1322, and 1326, it 
was .aj|^ fabj^ed : and the whole Carnatic ravaged from fea no 
fea. feder a fucceeding J^mperbr* Malmmed III. the Princss 


of the Decern of 

the Carnatic, they drove the jSd^dmedans entirely out of thofe 
countries ; nothing remaining to them, fave the fortrels of Dowla- 
tabad (or Deogur). About the feme time (i 344) the city of Biji- 
nagur^f.jWruptly called Bifftagar, was founded by the feme 
deo. Mdhbmcdi who ^jppears . to hate Wett a ' weah, ;,Prih^,p leib 

ci^arnffences,!; lhat''h^^weht by way of A This 'Empemf'' 
'^fa^nded the abihrd' f^i^e,^oC , ‘h?aifei^ing - the ito ^-govec^-. 
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and the Deccan, See. than of extending it, by arms. Canals, and 
public works, for the improvement of agriculture, and of the in- 
land navigation, were his favourite objedls, during a reign of 37 
years. (See the Memoir, page 72.) The Moguls made another 
irruption in 1357, and the time now approached, when a more 
ferious one was to take place under Timur, or Tamerlane. After 
the death of Ferolc, in 13 88, rebellion and civil war, during a 
courfe of feveral years, prepared the empire for foreign fubjedtion : 
and a minority, in the perfon of Mahmood III. who fucceeded in 
1393, brought matters to a crifis. During the confufions atten- 
dant on the ftate of a minorlt)’’, in an empire which could witli 
difficulty be held together, by a veteran defpot, the hiftorian re- 
marks an unufual circuniftancc : two Emperors in arms againfl each 
other, refiding within the fame, capital. In this ftate of things, 
Timur, who had already extended his empire over all the weftern 
Afia and Tartary, turned his arms towards Hindooftan in 1398. 
In the preceding year, he had fent his grandfon Peer Mahomed, to 
reduce the Panjab, and Moultan } and in Oftober, croiled the In- 
dus himfelf; and joining his grandfon near Moultan, his army 
proceeded in different divifions to Delhi, which fubmitted, without 
what may be properly termed,' a battle. Thife inhuniAn imdnfter, 
who had credit enough with a poet of the preferit century, to be 
brought on the ftage, as a hero, pofTcffing great and amiable qua- 
lities, obtained in Hindooftan, the title of “ the deftroying 
Prince and was truely worthy of it, from the numerous mafiacres 
and exterminations executed under his immediate direction. Timur 
ftaid in Delhi only 15 days : and then appears to have been on his 
return to the ifeat of tfeis ethpibe* when, hcarifig of a fdrtrefs in the 
Dooab, that had refifted the arms of a former Mogul invader (Tur- 
mecherin Khan) he marched towards it and took it. From thence 
he proceeded to the place where the Ganges iftlica CiUf of the moun- 
tains, and where the Hindoos refort at certain fealbiis, in yaft' hfata- 
hers, to pay their adorations to, and to purify ' in' 

facred 
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facred dream. His objeft was the extermination of thefe inofFen- 
fi\’e people j and he partly fucceeded. From this place, turning 
to the north- weft, along the foot of Mount Scwaiick, he continued 
his maflacres, though not without oppofition, until he arrived on 
the frontiers of Caftimere. He fpent little more than five months 
between the time of his crofting and recroflang the Indus : and appears 
to have paid more attention to feafons than Alexander did: as 
Timur chofe the fair feafon for his expedition, whereas Alexander 
was in the field in the Panjab, during a whole rainy feafon (fee Me- 
moir page loi). Timur, however, may be fiiid rather to over-run, 
than to fubjed, or conquer : for he did not difturb the order of 
fucceflion in Hindooftan, but left Mahmood oft the throne : referv- 
ing to himfelf the pofteftion of the Panjab country only; and this, 
his fuocefibrs did not retain long. His views W'ere at this time, 
diredled towards the Turkifti empire j and this made him neglcdt 
India } which did not promife fo plentiful an harveft of glory, as 
the other. During his life, which ended in 1405, he was prayed 
for in the mofques of Hindooftan, and the coin was ftruck in his 
name : but tliis niight be more the eflfeil of policy in the ufurpers 
of Mahmood’s throne, than the adt of Timur. ' It does hot appear 
from i'crilhta, any more ih'.n liom Sherefeddin, that this Prince 
carried much treafure, out of Ilindooflan, with him. But Nadir 
Shah’s acquifition of the precious metals, at a later period, was> 
great, beyond all ideas of accumulation, in Europe : and is ohly to 
be accounted for, by tlie influx of thofc metals from America, 
during ,th^t 

For the geogfaphjf 'of;:TimW'f^triafbh9S,’'thn readk is referred to 
tlic third fedlion of the IVXemoir i and to the map. 

If Hindooftan was in confufion liefore this invafion, -it 4nay be 
expedled that on Timut’s departure, .matters bec'ame inuch 'wotfeV 
The.^th, bf iiyt^hmood happened, in 14 104 '-'^nd with 
the Fatan . by Cht^^h / in- : 1205! Tb 

then filled by dhi?er„- a Si;id (that i&i one' of ihe 

phet 
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phet Mahomed) whofe pofterity continued in it, until 1450 : when 
Belloli, an Afghan of the tribe of Lodi, took pofleffion of it, on 
the abdication of Alla IL under whom all Hindooftan fell into 
feparate governments j and a potentate, ftyied King of the East, 
whofe refidence was at Jionpour, in the province of Allahabad, 
became the moft formidable, among them : while the King of 
Delhi, had but the fhadow of authority remaining to him. The 
fon of Belloli recovered a conliderable part of the empire j and in 
1501, made Agra the royal refidence. It was during this reign, 
that the Portuguefe firft accomplifhed the paflage to India, by the 
Cape of Good Hope : but as their connexions were entirely with 
the maritime parts of the Dcccan and a part of it that had ever 
been independant of Delhi, no notice of this event, is taken by 
Ferifhta. The empire fell again into utter confufion, under Ibra- 
him II. in 1516 J and this paved the way for the conqueft of Hin- 
dooftan, by Sultan Baber, a defeendant of Tamerlane and of Gen- 
giz Kan ^ who reigned over a kingdom compofed generally of the 
provinces fituated between the Indus and Samarcand. Being dif- 
poflelled of the northern parts of his dominions, by the Ufbecs, he 
determined to try his fortune in Hindooftan, whole diftradled litua- 
tion flattered his hiopea of > His iteidteaaee at: «hiW time 

was at Cabul, ftona Whence he wndertook firft ejE|>edition aerofa 
the Indus, in 1518. After this, he made four others : and in the 
fifth (A. D. r 525) he defeated the Emperor of Delhi, and thus 
put an end to the dynafty of Lodi. It is faid that Baber croffed the 
Indus, this laft' time, with only 1 0,000 chofen horfe j the enemy’s 
Gederalis, by their revolts, furailhing ham- with* the tefif of his 
army. In this. Hire hwtd d’:i&ts|h of th 4 fniall dependance 

that the Hiadobftan Eitipercars could have, on their Viceroys and 
Generals. Baber reigned only five years in Hindoolfen; during 
which, liiS chief employment was the reduction of the eaftern pro- 
vinces, HoTi did he. tdinquilh his Perlian provinces, by 
ihe Iada§., His fon,\ Hufflaieoni fucceeded him 

the 
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the fiiort reign of Baber, did not allow time enough to compofe 
the diftraftions that had fo long prevailed ; or to exterminate the 
feeds of rebellion : for the intrigues of his brothers, and the open 
rebellion of Sheer Kan, drove Humaioon, although a Prince of 
confiderable abilities, and great virtues, from his empire, in 1541. 
His flight towards the Indus, and his fojourn among the Rajpoot 
Princes of Agimere, furniflies a flriking pidlure of royal diftrefs. 
During his ftay there, his fon Acbar was born, whom we may 
reckon among the greatefh of the Sovereigns of Ilindooftan, The 
provinces on the weft of the Indus were held by a brother of Hu- 
maioon. The ufurper Sheer, did not long Curvive his new dig- 
nity } being killed at the fiege of Cheitore in 1 545 : and was buried 
at Saferaisi in Bahar, his original eftate ? in a niiignificent maufo- 
leum, which he had ordered to be conftrufted, during his life time ; 
and of which, a drawing has lately been exhibited in this country, 
by Mr. Hodges. Sheer Kan was of Afghan origin j and held the 
foubahlhip of Bahar, when he rebelled : and at his death, his em- 
pire extended from the Indus to Bengal. lie left his throne to his 
fon Selim, but fb very unfettled was the ftate of Hindooftan, that 
no lets than five Sovereigns appeared on its throne, in the courfe of 
9 years. In eftefit, there could not cxift in the minds of the 
people, any idea of regular government, or regular fucceffion : for 
there had fcarcely ever been 12 years together, during th^ 1^ or 
the prefent century, without furnifhing feme exan^jple of luccelsful 
reWlion. This a 

Humaioon and met 

■with but little refiftance : Tiut died in confequence of an accident, 
the following year. He was celebrated for the mildnefs and bene- 
voience of his nature : and his return, notwithftanding tjie fhortnefs 
of hi^lteigo> a public blefiing j as it -was the means of fcating 
his on, the throne. ^ 'When he was driven 

his empire,' b^T'6Iieeci-.'''he refided with Slwh Tamaip, 

who 
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’who aided him in the recovery of it : and in the early part of his 
exile, he recovered podeffion of the provinces beyond the Indus. 

Acbar was about 14, when his father died, in 1555. 
of this Prince has been celebrated by the pen of the flimous Abul 
Fnzil, in a book called the x\cbar-namma, or hiftory of Acbar, 
The bufinefs of this Iketch, being rather to give a fort of chronological 
table of events, than to aim at a circumllantial hiftory, I ftiall nut 
attempt to particularize the great events of this long and bufy reign 
of 5 1 years : but refer the reader to the hiftory of Hindooftan, by 
Col. Dow ; in which, not only a full account of Acbar, but alfb 
of his defeendants, down to Aurungzebe, will be found. As in 
the perfon of Baber, the line of Tamerlane firft mounted the throne 
of Hindooftan : fo in that of iVebar, the grandfon of Baber, it may 
be faid to be eflablifhed. The conqueA of their anceftor, about a 
century ind a half before, bad no ftiare in effedling the prefent 
fettlement. Baber, was in reality the founder of the Mogul dy- 
nafty; and from this event, Hindooftan came to be called the Mo- 
gul, empire*. 

The firft years of Aebar's reign were employed in the redudion 
of the revolted provinces, from Ag^ere to in ^hich 

great l^ad* a ^are in'::recpvet:l£ii'g'^tlife'''e&]^ 

maioon, was a principal ador. Thefe conqiifefts'Were fccure^ in 
a manner very difterent from thofe, atchieved by former Emperors : 
that is, by a proper choice of Governors j by wife regulations ; by 
an, unlimited toleration in religious matters ; and by a proper atten- 
tion to the propenlities of the people : to all which, a long aqd 
vigorous. ,rpi|p,,,;,wa^^^ Iptindoos ftiU 

formed the bulk df lf^?ycp|>l'e j even in thofe provinces, thati, from 
their vicinity to the country of the conquerors^ had been the moft 

_ • Properly leaking,. tlie IWocoi. Empire was that, over which Tamerlane and his ImaciE- 
diate fucceffors reigned; and in which, India was not inclnded. Cuftom, howev<h;.*vl#ll' 
iransferred the name Vj the ejppire held, by the defeendants of Tamerlane, in tCndpej^ add 
tieDeccan. ‘ ' 


6 


frequently 
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frequently over-run : and experience had taught the Mahomcdaas 
conquerors, that the paftive religion and temper of the Hindoos, 
would, if left to theinfelves, never difturb the eftabliihed govern- 
ment. But the DtccAN was a Humbling block to the Mogul 
Emperors. In 1 5S5, Acbar refolved on the attack of it, and foon 
after carried the war into Berar, while another army was reducing 
Calhmere, in an oppofite corner of the empit®- "rhe Deccan ap- 
pears at this time, to have been divided into the kingdoms or Hates 
of Candehh, Amednagur (or Dowlatabad) Golconda (or Bagnagiir) 
and Vifiapour. Berar and the Carnatic, each of which included, 
ieveral diftinft governments, are not fpecifi®*^ hy the hiHorian, as 
members of the Deccan : by which it would appear that they.HtXi 
not, in ftridbtiefs,. appertain to ,. it. In the popular language of the- 
times, tliere were reckoned to be four principahtiea in the Deccan : 
that is to fay, the four firft: mentioned, above. Moft, if not alt 
of thc£e,. were at this time governed by Mahomedan Princes.; al» 
though we are not in pofleffion. of hiftory of the conquefts or 
revolutions, that transferred, them from the iiudoos to. the Maho^ 
medans. At the time of Rebar’s death* in.,, 
grefs was made in the reduction of the Deccan, and the adjoining 


countries,, than the taking pofleflion of the weftern part of Berar, 
Candeifh, Tellingana (a divifion of Golconda) and the northern part 
of Amednagur,^. the capital of which, beariog ^he fame name, was 
taken in 1601, after a long and blpody an unfucr 

cefsful attempt to relieye it, by the Pnuces of the 

Dectsan,. „ , ,, ^ ,, ^ ^ ^ ^ . ; , , ' , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Acbar was the glory of tike houife ojf Timdr* Hindooftan proper, 
had never, at any period fince the firft Maboipedan conqueft, ex- 
peippced fp much tranquillity, as during ®he latter part, of bis 
tr^l^ii^'ity wpuld,)hatdjy'|>'9 

other' 


mean a. 
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the next, in right of primogeniture, fuccecded under the title of 
Jehanguire. 

Jehanguire reigned about 22 years. Under him, the conqueft 
of the Deccan was not loft fight of, though but faintly pitrfued. 
War was made on the Rajpoots, and the Rana, or chief Prince, 
brought to terms. The rebellions of the Emperor’s fon, Sliah 
JehaU, embittered the latter part of his reign ; and the influence of 
his miftrefs Noor Jehan, rendered his councils weak, and con- 
ftrained his government.’ Howfever, the provinces ’having been 
held together for near 70 years, the empire had acquired a degree 
of confolidation j. and was not fo liable to he fhaken, as it would 
have been at fome former periods, under the operation of fimilar 
events. It was in this reign, and in the year 1615, 

Thomas Roe was fent as the firft Englifh Ambaflador to the Empe- 
sor of Hindooftan. The Pottu^efc, had by this time, acquired 
obnfideiabls fettlements in, Bengal and GUzerat ; but only thofe in 
Guzerat, where they alfb poflefied fome extent of territory, attradled 
the notice of the corurt ; and it is curious to obferve what the author 
of the Ayin Acbaree fays'of them, about the year 1560. Speaking 



’ the'" 6i0 

near Diu, fays that* it WaS fituated In the that W^te fubjedl 

to the ** Idolaters of Europii.’' 

Shah Jehan fucceeded his father in 1627*. The conqneft of the 
Deccan was purfued with more vigour in this reign : and the 
j^ujsdeifs aitd deyaftations perpetrated, all 
of ita 'Ffinoea-; "thd 'Erhperor, 

lord paramount.’ OoJeondi tyas" in part, adually tak6n poffeftion 
of : but Viiiapour and the’ Carnatic, together with the regions ,of 
the Gauts, remained in the hands of theit ancient pofleflbrs'.*-’ ' 
Cand«tib, ’iTartrdf8 ‘fituated on the qommon boundary 
and of the Mo^l pfdvhicies .bf^bnd'the Indus, tra 

a fub- 
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;t lubjcci of contention, bettveen the two Monarchs of Perfia and 
riindoolVan. The firft ferioiis quarrel between the Europeans 
(I’ortuguefe) and , Moguls, happened during this reign, 1633 : 
when the Portuguclc were expelled from Hoogly, in the Ganges. 
In 165S, the civil wars commenced between the Emperor and his 
fonsj as well as between the fons themfelves : which ended in the 
elevation of Aurungzebe, the youngeft j after he had depofed his 
father, and murdered or expelled his three brothers. The account 
of thcle tranfattions may be fecn at large, in Bernier and Dow : 
and is a very curious piece of hiftory. In 1660, Aurengzebe (who 
took, the name or title of Allumgire and was the firtl of that name) 
was in peaceable pofleffion of the throne: andifrom that period, 
until the year 1678^ there prevailed, throughout Hindooftan in 
general; the moil: profound peace that had ever, perhaps, been 
known : but the remainder of the Deccan, was ftill a defideratum ; 
and Aurungzebe difdained to have any other boundary, on the 
fouth* than the ocean. Accordingly,, the conqueft of the remote 
part of the Deccan employed a very confiderable part of his leifure 
during the latter part of his feign: when the whole of that region, 
together with the peninfula, a few mountainous and inacceflibie 
trails only excepted, were either entirely fubjeded, or rendered tri- 
butary to the throne of Delhi. What might appear to Aurung- 
zebe to render this ftep of fubduing the Deccan, necelEuy, was, 
tlie determined fpirit and growing power of Sevagec, the founder 
ni lip Mahratta date j who; by his;^ comjuefts in Vifiapour, ap- 
peattiil'iSDanll'dn o£a to 'Auruagstebe. . 


<, A rebellion of the Patans beyond the Indus, iti 1678, called for 
the prefence of Aurungzebe, there : which was no fooner quelled, 
tha»this perfiwtion of the Hindoos ftirred up the Rajpoot tribes 
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lipirmltted to efcape, ks ‘the Emperor. 
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courage him from carrying the war into the Rajpoot country again, 
in i68i : when he took and deftroyed Cheitore, the famous capital 
of theRanai as well as all the obje( 3 :s of Hiivioo worfliip found 
there. The fpirits of thefe gallant people, were, however, ftill 
unfubdued : and Aurungzebe was neceilitated to grant them a 
peace *. 

Sevagee died in 1680, and left his rifing ftate of Mahrattas, to 
his fon Sambajee j who was afterwards betrayed into the hands of 
Aurungzebe, and barbaroufly put to death. Still, however, the 
mountainous parts of Baglana were unfubdued } and although the 
kingdom of Vifiapour was reduced in i686, and Golconda, in the 
following year; yet he found great difficulty in profecuting his 
conquefls on the weft : as appears by his camp being fixed on the 
Kiftna river, about 200 miles to the north-eaftward of Goa, in 
1695: I fay, appears: for we have at prefent, no regular hiftory 
of any later period, ftian the loth year of Aurungzebe: that is, to 
the year 1670 ; when Mr. Dow’s hiftory finifties: all the events 
that are fubfequent to this date, are from other authorities. 

It is faid that Aurungzebe was employed in the Deccan from the 
year 1678, to the time of his death, and was a(ftually in the field, 
durihg 

reli^dott of his original empire, and for nearly 30 3?cars, 

occafioned various diforders in them : and laid the foundation of 


many more : among others, the fecond rebellion of the Rajpoots in 
Agimere ; that of the Patans towards the Indus ; and of the Jats, or 
Jates, in the province of Agra. This was the firft time that the 



■ fiace wli!loh»'’'they'‘gfcw 


• The reiato nwy in liie 49ft 'note to HSligiiicaJ ofthe Mogul 

eanjare, a lett« written by Jefwont Sing, Rajah of Jpudyrour, to Atini^zebe, expoftolating 
with him on the unjirft meafures he Was porfuingi with irelp^ to the Hmdoos. 'I his lettfer 
breathes thb moft pcffe6t jjarit of philantnropy, and of toleration, in raatters of rcHgion, : «)ge j 


ther widi 1^ titoft determined rmindon to op] 
fiwus rights' df the fGOdoou Tteeiexnnt trajd 
Ronfe. 


fe the meditned attack on the civil and Veil-' 
.tion of this letter was made by 


Up 
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up to be a confiderable ftate : and at one time, were of fome confi- 
deration, in the politics of upper Hindooftan. 

Auningzebe died in 1707, in the 90th year of his age, at Amed« 
nagur, in tlie Deccan j which he had fixed on for his refidence, 
when in winter quarters. Under his reign, the empire attained its 
full meafure of extent. His authority reached from the loth to 
the 35th degree of latitude j and htoly as much in longitirde: and 
his mTeittie exceeds 32 millions of pounds Iferliag, in a eonntry 
where the produ^s of the earth are about four times as cheap -as iii 
England. But fo weighty a fceptre could only be wielded by a 
hand, like Aurungzebe’s : and we accordingly find, that in a courfe 
of 50 years after his .^tb^ a Princes andjj^^^ 

Attii^^ebe obvibuff^^ contefis that wordd arife be* 

tween his fons, for the empire ; and it has therefore been afferted, 
that he made a partiribn of it, among them. This account, how- 
ever, is. *rot WMtanted by fh&’®»&Ettoifs of. a nbbkntaa of Aurimg- 
zebe’s Court, ktdy poWillseds ' ^ ifeSs eciuhtry } ndir by tbblbeft 
. living authorities'. 

written by Aumngzebe to two bf his ions, a few Aays before his 
death, indicate no intention of dividing the empire j hut exprefs in 
doubtful terms,' his apprehenfioas of a civil war -f". He left, behind 
Ibnl ?’ sfe wards: Emperor, 


W i Mogul co«tv 
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Baliader Shah,* Azem, and Kaum Buklh, who feverally conteRed 
the empire with thcir elder brother j and Acbar, wiio 30 years 
before had becir engaged in rebellion and fled to Perfla. The death 
of their father, was the fignal’ of hollility between Alauzum and 
Azem j the fOTmer approached from Cabul, and the latter from the 
Deccan, and difputcd the pofleflion of the whole empire (for Azem 
had propofed a partition of it) with armies of about 300,000 men 
each. Near Agra, it was decided by a battle, and the death of 
Azem : and Mauzum took ^he title of Baliader Shall. His title, 
before his accefllon* was Shah Aulum i by which name he is con- 
flantly mentioned in the memoirs of Eradut Khan. 

Bahader Shah reigned about five years, and was a Prince of con- 
fiderable ability, and great attention to bufinefs : but the convul- 
fions with v/hich his elevation had been attended (notwithftanding 
his pretenfions, as eldefl: fon of the late Emperor), added to the 
various diforders, that had taken root, during Aurungzebe’s long 
abfence in the Deccan, had reduced the government to fuch a Rate 
of weaknefs, as required not only the exertion of the bell: talents, 
but alfo much time, to rejRore. The rebellion of his brother 
Kaum Buklh, foon after his accelEon, called hitpi iiito the Deccan j 
and this being qippllpd , by of 

difperJ&bn his fqjllpwct!?* he quitted this fcc^ie, 9 f , Ids - fsH 
ther’s miftaken ambition j although the Deccan was far from being 
in a fettled ftate. He had in contemplation to reduce the Rajpoot 
Princes of Agimere, who had formed a very ftrong confederacy j 
to which the long abfence of Aurungzebe had been too favourable : 
and, they appeared to a( 3 ; with much confidence ai »4 fefiwrity.- How- 
ever, ,an evil atten- 

tion to another quarter. The Sejks, a new of pcligiQnifts, 
appeared in arms in the Lahore province j and ravaged the whole 
countiy from thence to the banks of the Jumna river. The Scijks 
had filently eftahhil^ themfclves, along the foot of the 
mountains, during th^ reigp of ^h^i Jeh^h* Th<?y, 

moft 
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moft religionifts, in that, like the Hindoos, th^ are perledlly 
tolerant in matters of faith ^ and require only a conformity iri cer- 
tain figfts and ceremonies: but unlike the Hindoos, they admit 
profelytes ; although thofe from among the Mahomedans, are the 
lead: efteemed. They are now become one of the moft potent 
ftates in Hindooftan. Thefe, the Emperor marched againft in per- 
fon, and aftpr much trouble and delay, reduced’ tliem j but their 
Chi^ efcaped. ifhe Emperor then took up his reiidence at T^hqrf, 
and feems to have continued there a very long time : prohably,- to 
check the remnant of the party of the Seiks j and to fettle the 
afeirs of the province, in gertefah Here hi died, after a jhort 

fdbr' ’ iB&S - ^mong 4rhom, a wi for'tke fuccesffion^ 
commenced on the ipqt. The fecpnd fon^ Azem Ooflia^h, took 

/vVi "jsi ? 1 iNtaf" !L.*a V * il. 

ri;&. 


fdlved to abide by tiie agreement, to divide ithe' empire,} gnd ia a 
proof of his intention, directed the treafures to be divided,. /But 

'rt . «.(• <*,. '•i' . . i. , 4 ’ /* '—■* It -2’“''’ '■’’■2 ’ ”4 ' •*, 


^jfitferamng to tsm te me mrone, jehaunder §hidi, wh<^w|yiiiiBi 

'd^tfeohed 'By Ferekfere, (or ..’Furrock'^*---'’' ‘ ■ 
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Syeds (or Seids) Houilein Ali Khan, and Abdoolk Khan, two bro- 
thers, and Omrahs of great power, to fet up Ferokfere Having 
been poilefled of governments in the eaftern provinces, their influence 
enabled them to colledt an army, with which they defeated that of 
Jehaunder, near Agra, in the fame year, 1712. 

The Seiks appeared again in arms, during the following year : 
and in 1716, they were grown fo formidable, that it appeared ne- 
ceffary to march the grand army againft them, with the Emperor at 
its head } but we are ignorant of the particulars of the campaign. 

It was in this reign that the Englilh Eaft-India-Company, ob- 
tained the famous Firman, or grant, by which their goods of ex- 
port and import, were exempted from duties, or culloms ; and this 
was regarded as the Company’s Commercial Charter in India, 
while they flood in need of protection,, from the Princes of the 
country, ' 

In the year 1717, Ferokfere was depofed and blinded by the- 
Seids : who raifed to the throne Ru£fieh-ul-Diijat, a fon of Bahader 
Shah. Both this Emperor and his brother, Ruffieh-al-Dowlal^. 
were, in the courfe of a year, raifed to the throne j and afterwards 
depofed and put to death by the Seids ; who had now tlie diUpokl 
of thi empir'C' Concerns., 

death of Aurun^hc* five Princes .of his line, who had. ulounted 
the throne, and fix others who bad been competitors for it,, had 
been dilpoled of : and the degraded flate of the regal au thority, daring 
this period, had introduced an incurable anarchy,. and. a difpofition in 
all the Governors of provinces, to. fhake off their dependency on, the 
head of tiie ejpo|ho- From time,^ 

arid dtegfee>df confiflency 'Un- 

der the houfe of ^itnur, . was now about to be difmembered, in a 
degree beyond what it had experienced,, even before the asra of the 
Mahoniedan conquefts. 

Mahtaned Shahv grandfon of Bahader Shah, was placed* oi* 'the 
throne by the Seids, in 1718. This Prince, warned by ^e late of 

his 
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his predeceliors, and having very early in his reign acquired power 
fufficient for the purpofe, got rid of the Seids : but not without a 
rebellion and a battle. 


Nizara-al-Muluck, Viceroy of the Deccan, had for fome time been 
riling into power ; and the times being favourable, he meditated 
independency. He had received fome affronts from the Seids, 
which furnifhcd him with an excufe for withdrawing to his govern- 
ment: from whence, in 1722, he was invited to Court, and offered 
the poft of Vizier. This offer, however, he declined, as not 
fuiting his projedts : which had for their objedt, fovereignty, in- 
ftead of miniftry j in the Deccan, at Icaft. The Mahrattas too, 
whole power had progreffively incrcafed, and who even held their 
ground againft fo martial and perfcvcring a Prince as Aurungzcbe, 
w'cre, as might be expedled under a fucceffion of weak ones, grown 
trucly formidable to the reft: of the empire : and their vicinity to 
the Nizam, afforded him a complete pretence for increafing his 
army. When the Princes of the houfe of Timur were lb eagerly 
purfuing the conqueft of the Deccan> it fecms to have cfcaped their 
penetration, that this region, which pcffefled ample refources With- 
in itfelf, and innumerable local advantages in point of fccurity from 
an enemy without, was alfo fituated at fuch a diftance from the 
capital, as to hold out to its Viceroy, the temptation of indepen- 
dence, whenever a favourable opportunity might offer. Perhaps, ' 
if the Deccan h^ been originally left to itfelf, the poftority of 
Timur might ftiU have fway^ the fpeptre of Hindooffan. 

Mahrattas diredled their iaftaiSks* agamft ithc northern 

provinces* Malwa and , the open parts of Agimere were over-run 


by them : and their detachments infulted even the capital of the 
empi^y. ^^, w had in ihc early part pf liis -feign^ 

€iideav^^:jjtp,if^(5fy ,th^ byjpa^'hjfgi'thena a tribct|«^ 

amounting' : ^ of the invadi^',^]^^, 

'viijces; but this, as'; hfiight'ihftve been expediech'V/bi^yi’lfei^^ 

k their 
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their infolence, and ended in their fsizing on the provinces thena- 
&]ves. 

In 1738, the Nizam, confident of his intereil with a powerful 
fadion at Court, came thither, attended by a large body of armed 
followers. Dowran, the commander in chief of the army of the 
empire, was at the head of the Court party ^ which the Nizam 
finding too flrong, to be eaiily difpoflcfled of their places, he in- 
vited' Nadir Shah, the ufurper of the Perfian throne, and who was 
then engaged in the fiege of Candaliar, to invade Hindooftan : 
hoping thpat he and his fadion might get rid of Dowran j or at any 
rate, that- they might profit by the confuiion it would occafion. 
Many thought that the Nizam’s views extended to the empire itfelf. 
Accordingly, in the following year, Nadir Shah entered Hindoo- 
ffcan,. and advanced to the plains of Cariiawl, where Dowran had 
aflembkd the army, but was foon after killed in a jfkirmifh. So 
uncertain was the date of things, even at this time, that Nadir 
Shah ’offered to evacuate the empire for fifty lacks of rupees (half a 
million). But the intrigues of the Nizam and his party, occafioned 
the weak Em}->eror to throw himielf on the clemency of the invader j 
who entered Delhi, and demanded 30 millions deriing, by way of 
rartfom.' -Tomklts,; ‘-mafikcies,'' aaA 
100,000 of thei itthabitants were baiafi&chsft,' and 'djs^ 
plunder, werfe i^id to be colkdted. Nadir married his dm to a 
grand daughter, of Aurungzefae, redored, Mahomed Shah to his 
throne,, and returned to Perfia, after obtaining the cefEon of all the 
countries dibjedl to Hindoodan* lying on the wed- of the Indus. 

Nissam.iii po:p!fS(0a,;of;4h«i vvhdle'' remain- 
ing own 'Views 

in th0 Deecani, wheue he fiftahliflled an independant kingdom for 
himfelf. The Mahratta invafions- of the Carnatic in 1740 and' 
1741, and pacticularty the defeat; and death of D'oad Ally (Nabob 
of Arcot) by thw arras,, called the Nizam homej, after, dele|^dhg, 
his power at Cpuct tb 1 m» elded foa Gazi p’dicn. 


The 
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'X'he Nxzjuin, on his arrival, fettled the Carx;.:tjc foi the prcfent, 
by placing Anwar o’dien, father of the p refen t Mahomed Ally, in 
the government, or Naboblliip of Arcot^ which was then nnder- 
r.ood to comprehend nearly the prefent Carnatic. 

Bengal became independant of Delhi a little before this time 
(1738) under Aliverdy Cawnj and not long after, a tail; army of 
Mahrattas, both from Poonali and Bcrar (for they were now divided 
into two ftates) invaded it, under the fandtion of the Emperor’s 
name, who being at a lofs to fatisfy their repeated demands, fenf 
them to colledl for themfclves, tire arrears of revenue, fince the 
defection of Aliverdy. About the fame time the Rohillas, a tribe 
from the mountains that lie between India and Perfia, eredted an 
independairt ftate on the caft of the Ganges, and within 80 miles of 
Delhi. Very ftrong fymptoms of the univerfal difiblution of the 
empire, appeared, at tliis time. 

Nadir Shah died in 1747 : and in the confufion that followed, 
Abdalla, one of his Generals, feized on the eaftern part of Perfia, 
and on the bordering provinces of India, that were ceded by Maho- 
med Shah to Nadir j and thefe he formed into a kingdom, known 
at prefent by that of Candahar ; or more familiarly by that of the 
It comprifes nearly the ancient empire of Ghizni. 

Mahomed Shah died the fame year, having reigned 29 years: 
a long period, confidering the fate of his immediate prcdeceflbrs, 
and the flate of anarchy that prevailed fo univerially in Hin- 
dooftan. 

Ahmed Shah, fpn of Mahomed, iuccceded his father. In hif^. 
reign, which laded about 6 years, the entire divifio'n of the remain- 
der of the empire took place : nothing remaining to the houfe of 
TiifQjjr, fave a fmall territory round Delhi, together with the city 
(fjioysr longer a capital) expofed to. r^^ated depredations. 

The lad a^y 

that might by the Roh*|'%^'(^ 

,1(749 } by which their- irw^ependency was firmly 
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fr.\i\ern part of’ the province of Delhi. The Jates, of Jats, a Hin- 
doo tribe under Soorage-Mull, eftablifhed themfelves, and founded 
a Ifate in the province of Agra. The Deccan and Bengal we have 
already feen, ulurped by their Viceroys, the Nizam and Aliverdy ; 
Oude was feized on by Seifdar Jung (father to the late Sujah Dow- 
lah, and grandfather to the reigning Nabob of Oude, Azuph 
Dowlah) : Allahabad by Mahomed Kooli : Malwa was divided be- 
tween the Poonah Mahrattas, and feveral native Princes, and Ze- 
mindars : Agimere reverted of courfe, to its ancient lords, the 
Rajpoot Princes t and the Mahrattas, who had of late been making 
large ftrides towards univerfal plunder, if not to univerfal empire ; 
poflefled, in addition to their fliare of Malwa, the greateft part of 
Guzerat, Berar, and Orifla j befides their ancient domains in the 
Deccan : and were alternately courted and employed by different 
parties, and were become the Swifs, of India;, with this deviation 
from the cuftom of the European Swifs, that they ufually paid 
themfelves, inftcad of being paid by their employers. Abdalla, as 
has juft been faid, having efrablifhed his new kingdom very early 
in this reign, entered Lahore and Moultan (or the Panjab) with a 
view fo the conquefl of them. The whole country- of Hindooftart 
proper, ,was in commotion from one extreme to the otbep; each 
party fearing the machinations or attacks of the other;- fb that all 
regular government was at an end,, and, villkny was pradifed iiv 
every form-. Perhaps, in the annals of tlie world, it has feldom 
happened that the bonds of government were fo fuddenly diffolvcd, 
over, a pqrtion of country, containing at Icafl 6 o millions- of inha- 
biiants,, /- -■ 

' age*; in- 1748/304'' was 

fuccee^d by, in prejudice, tp the rights of his 

eldcft foH, Gazi,. yizier to- the nominal' , Emperor; The contefts- 
that followed fpop after,, between Naziijung,. and hi& nephew 

* He was ro^' 5 Ions'; 'Oaw 'o'dlen, Nafirjung, 

mally (the prefent ^S(»d ‘ ' 

T; " " Muz- 
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Muzsuffer Jung, for the throne of the Deccan j and between the 
families of Anwar o’dien and Chunda Saheb, for the Naboblhip of 
Arcot, one of its. provinces j occafioned the French and Englllli 
to engage as auxiliaries in the wars that happened in conlequence of 
them. In the firft, the French alone interfered : in the latter, 
both nations ; the Englifli efponling the caufc of the family of 
Anwar o’dien. Thefe wars lafted till the year 1754; and ended, 
after much bloodllied by battle and aflaffination, in fixing Maho- 
med Ally, fecond fon of Anwar o’dicn, in the government of 
Arcot } and Salabidjung, fon of the late Nizam-al-Muluck, in 
the fbubahfliip of the Deccan } the original difputantr. being eitlier 
aflaffinated or killed in battle. By this refult, the Englifli gained 
the point of ellablifhing their fccurity and their influence in the 
Carnatic : and the French, in addition to the folid advantage of 
getting pofTefilon of the northern circars valued at half a million 
ilcriing, of annual revenue, gained the fplendid but uncertain pri- 
vilege of influencing the councils of the Nizam, by attending 
his perfon with their army, commanded by the celebrated JM. 
Bufly.. ' • ■ 

The Mogul empire was now become merely nominal : and the 
Emperors mull in future be regarded as of no political confequence, 
otherwife than as their names and perfons were made ufe of, by 
different parties, to forward their own views. That the name and 
perfon of the Emperor were of ufc, as retainbg a confiderable de- 
gree of veneration among the bulk of the people in Hindooftan and 
the Deccan, is. cyident,, from the application made at dif&rent 
times, for, grants of territory, forcibly acquired by the, grantee, but 
which required, the finaion of the lord paramount, in order to 
mcioncde the tranfadfion to the popular, or perhaps,, vulgar opinion. 
Thus.eyery ufurper has endeavoured to fandify his ufurpation,, by 
cither^flL. ftoha .thtJ .E^perdirk and- othersy’ -iy 


- The geographical, pefitiram of tiM ,«areers, and the origin of the 
m-rnm, to them, will^e found in the latter part of this 
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obtaining pofleflion of his perfon, have endeavoured to make their 
c(fts pafs for his. Another remarkable inftance of the efFe< 9 : of 
popular opinion, is, that the coin throughout the whole trad, 
known by the name of the Mogul empire, is to this day, llruck in 
the name of the nominal Emperor. 

In 1753, the Emperor Ahmed was depolcd by Gazi'*, after 
having reigned about 6 years. In the preceding year, the Mahrat 
tas had been called in, to affift in reducing the Jats, who were in 
poffeflion of Agra, and betomc troublefome neighbours to the 
Emperor : and in the prefent year, the Berar Mahrattas eftablilhed 
themfelves in Oriflu, by ceffion from Aliverdy, Nabob of Bengal : 
who was alfo coinpelled, for a fliort time, to pay them a tribute 
for Bengal and Bahar, amounting to one fourth of the clear revenue. 
This, together with the Mogul’s former permiffion to colled the 
arrears of revenue due to him, is the foundation of their claims 
on Bengal and Bahar j and which they have never relinquiflied, 
although the times may have been unfavourable to their allerting 
them, 

Allumguire 11 . grandfbn of Bahadcr Shah, was placed on tlie 
nominal throne by Gazi, with the concurrence of Nidjib Dowlah, 
a Rohilla; Chief, and cominander of the army. 'Ab<Mla of Cftbda- 
har, was at this time in poffeflion of Lahore, and threatened Bclhi.' 
In 1756, the Emperor, to get rid of Gazi, invited Abdalla to 
Delhi ; who accordingly came, and laid that unfortunate city under 
heavy contributions ^ not even fparing the fepulchres of the dead : 
but being baffled in his attempt on Agra {held by the Jats) he 
pr€«oed«d;:J|f!jp,;,||^^ I^war4» bat;; re^uiwcd 'towards 
i 75'8. The aw his reduced t6 the' 

loweft poffible ftate of royalty : alternately fbliciting the affiftancC' 

It is to ol&rve, tiiat die Gazd o’dien in is not the perfon whottJi we 

have ieen before^, in the capacity of Vizier to Mahomed Shah j but his fon. But this is the 
Gazi, who is fo famous, or rather infamous, for a/TaiTinations and crimes of almoft every' oiJhej: 

'I'he elder Gazi pmihed in m attempt to recover the poiTeffion ^ the friim hie 

younger brother Salabidjang, in ' 


of 
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of Abdalla, and of the Mahrattas j and aS' much in dread of t'acic 
allies, as of their enemies. 

In 1 760, Allumgire was dcpofed and murdered by Gazi. Hi.; 
fon, the prefent Emperor, who took the title of Shah Aulum, 
then engaged in a fruitlefs attempt to reduce the Bengal province.?. 
He had fucceffively thrown himfclf, on the Mahrattas, Nidjib 
Dowlah, and Sujah Dowlah, for protedlion and affiftance ; but 
without fuccefs. Mahomed Kuli of Allahabad, however, received 
him ; and it was by means of an army furnifhed by that Chief, 
and by Bulwantfmg, Zemindar of Benares, that he was enabled to 
enter the Bengal provinces, where he was joined by forae rcfradlcry 
Zemindars of Bahar, and made up altogether a force of about 
60,000 men : but notwithftanding his numbers, they were fo ill 
provided, that he ended his expedition (in 1761) by furrendering 
himfclf to the Britilh, wdio had taken the field as allies to the Nabob 
of Bengal : and who, having at that time no inducement to con- 
nect their fortunes with his, he applied with more fuccefs to Sujah 
Dowlah, who, in Mahomed Kuli’s abfcncc, had feized on Alla- 
habad. 

Abdalla, had vifited Hindooflan no lefs than 6 times during the 
late reign and appeared to have much more influence in the em-^ 
pire than Allumgire had. His fixth vifit, was in 1759 and 1760 ; 
when Delhi was again plundered and almoft depopulated, although 
during the time, of Aurungzebe it was fuppofed to contain two 
millions of foulsv 


The Mahr^tas; 4 n,th 4 inidft' of dtele, confufions and revolutions, 
daily gathered ftrength. We find them engaged in every feene of 
politics and warfare from Guzerat to Bengal j and from I/ahore 
uo , 11 ^ Carnatic. Poffeffed. of fuch cxteiifive domains and ya^ 
arta(kiii^»<^ey thought of nothing Ids than driving out Abdalla, and 


refl»ri)^:|,t^ ij^dop empire.. 

the princip 4 ''i}^i^'’j^f^^ arranged m. 

^te Hindoos and Mahbmedahs: for the Tats join^ 
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•and Sujah Dowl-ah, with the Rohilks, and other Mahomedan 
Chiefs of lefs note, joined Abdalla : and a battle enfued in the old 
fcene .of warfare, the plains of Carnawl and Panniput. There 
were faid to be 150,000 Mahomedans, and no lefs than 200,000 
Mahrattas, whofe caufe the Jats deferted, before the battle. This 
was the moft important ftruggle that had taken place, fince the 
contefts between Aurungzebe's fons, in 1707. Vidlory declared 
for Abdalla, after a battle more obflinate and bloody than any 
that the records of Hindooftan can probably {hew : the carnage of 
the day, and the number of Mahratta prifoners taken, were almofl: 
incredible ; and great deeds of valour were performed on both fides. 
This battle was dCCifive of the pretenfions of the Mcilirattas,»^to 
uhiv'erial empire in Hindooilan.. They loft the flower of their 
army, together with their heft Generals . and from that period 
(1761) their power has been fenfibly on the decline, 

Abdalla’s influence at Delhi, was now unlimited j and he invited 
Shah Aulum thither (then engaged in Bahar, as abovcfliid) pro- 
mifing to feat him on the throne of his anceftors. He, however, 
did not venture to truft himfclf in the hands of Abdalla : who 
therefore, as his prefence was required in Lahore, where the Seiks 
were on, the point of ove)^owering his garrifons, fist up jewan 
Bucht, the fon of Shah Aulum for Emper)C^i „4 under the tuition 
and protedtion of Nidjib Dowlah j from whom he cx9,6:ejd an an- 
nual tribute. Thus, in fad, Abdalla became Emperor of Delhi ; 
and if his inclinations had led him to eftablifti himtfelf in jEJipdoo- 
ftaii, it is probable that he might have began a new dyna|fcy,,<?f 

future'tii^Cii\‘to:|).^fue' 

himffelf or for thh heir of tlie hpufe of to.y^ihiph 

^lied himfelf hy. a inatch vsrith one of the Princefles. His fon and 

• This ^Mr. iiaSings at Lucknow, in I7f4< He was al}ot;it 13 

years old at the' 
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fucceflbr, the prcfent Timur Shah, married another Princefs of 
the fame line. 

After the departure of Abdalla, it appears that all the territory 
remaining to Nidjib Dowlah, for himfelf and the young Emperor, 
was the northern part of the province of Delhi. In the following 
year, 1762, both the Jats and Mahrattas prefled hard on Nidjib 
Dowlah, but he either baffled them, or bought them off and held 
his ground during his life time : and then tranfmitted his couiitr}’-, 
which is chiefly fituated between the Ganges and Jumna, to his 
fon Zabeta Cawn, the prefent poireffor, 

Shah Allum the legal Emperor (whofe fon \vc have jull feen in 
the charader of his father’s reprefentative) was without territory, 
and without friends, fave only a few Omrahs who were attached to 
his family ; and were, like him, difpoflelfed of their property and 
flation. The cxpulflon of the Nabob of Bengal, Coflim Ally, by 
the Englifli, in 1763, by drawing Sujah Dowlah into the quarrel, 
was the means, once more, of bringing the wandering Emperor 
into notice. - But he had more to hope from the fuccefs of the 
Britifh arras, than thofe of his patron, Sujah Dowlah : and the 
uninterrupted fuccefs that attended them in 1763, 64, and 65, by 
the difperfion of the armies of Cofilm Ally, and of Sujah Dowlah, 
and by the entire conqueft of Oude and Allahabad j left both the 
Emperor and Sujah Dowlah, no hopes, but from the moderation of 
the vidlore. Lord Clive, who afTumed the government of Bengal, 
in 1765, reftored to Sujah, all that been conquered from him, 
except the were kept as 
part of an efiablifiiment for the Emperor : at the fame time he 
obtained from the lame Emperor, a grant of the provinces of Ben- 
gal. B^jbaar and Orifla, together with the northern circars; on con- 
dition^' paying the Emperor 26 lacks of rupees (260,0001.) per 
annum, by or quit rent. The Corah provinc^i 

were valued at Thus was a provifion made; 

Ehi|«rori and a good bargain flruck for the Eng1il|i?;'':lji|B^ai‘ 

^ and 
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and tBe drears might be eiliinated at a million and a half net revt’suu', 
after the charges of the civil and military eftablifhments, were paid. 
The Emperor was to refide at the city of Allahabad; and was, in 
ededl, under the protedtion of the Engliih, to whom he owed ail 
that he poffefled. A treaty offcnfive and defenfive Avas entered into, 
with Sujah Dowlah, Nabob of Oude: and his territories being 
fituated fo as to form a barrier to ours, a competent force dationed 
within them, ferved to guard both, at the lame time ; and it was 
convenient to the pofelTor of Oude, to pay the cxpence of it, ' as if 
it had been retained for his fervice only. 

It was, however, the misfortune, of the Emperor, that he could 
not accommodate* his mind to the ftandard of his circumftances ; 
although thefe were far more favourable now, than at any other 
period of his life. But being the lineal defeendant of the houfe of 
Timur, he afpired to poffefs the capital oity of Im aaceftorSi and 
hi grafping at this fhadow, he loft the fubftance of what he already 
polTefled. For after about 6 years quiet refidence at Allahabad, he 
put himfelf into the' hands of the Mahrattas, who promifed to leat 
him on the throne of Delhi: thofe very Mahrattas, who had 
wrefted the jfaireft of his provinces from his family |j and whofe 
objedl was to,,\get;‘pofi&ffio^';of‘: ttfc 
his perfon and name, as om of the )mea«seif flCcoiaphfliing it» A 
ceffion of the Corah provinces to the Mahrattas, was the immediate 
confequence of this connexion : and had not the Engjilh inter- 
pofed, the iVIalirattas would have eftablillied themfelves in that 
important angle of the Dooab, which commands the navigation of 
the upper pa,tt of the river Ganges and the 

Jumna; aijid which wcml4,hdA^®- 'brought th^ almbfl; • clofe, to our 
doors: befides* the evil of extending theiis* inliuence.'iand pt*wer j. 
and of feeding their,, hopes of extending them ftill further. The 
principle the BritUh Government adlcd, was this; they 
confiderea':ihh;’0^^^'S?®* provinces,, which by right 
were originally' they 

were 
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were alienated froxn tlie purpofes, for which they had been origi* 
nally granted to the Emperor j and applied to the purpofe of ag- 
grandizing a power, which was inimical to them and to their allies. 
They therefore took pofleffion of thofe provinces again, and imme- 
diately ceded them to the Nabob of Oude, for a valuable confidera- 
tion. Indeed, it was a miftake originally, not to reftore the pof- 
feffion of them to Sujah Dowlah, in common with the reft of his 
territories : and to fettle a certain ftipend in lieu of them, to the 
Emperor ; for they, forming the frontier towards the Mahrattas 
and Jats, fliould have been placed in hands, that were better able 
to defend them. 

The Mogul, however, went to Delhi j thereby lofing all that he 
had acquired from the Britifti ; and has ever fince been a kind of 
ftate prifoner : living on the produce of a trifling domain, which 
he holds by a tenure of fuffcrancc ; allowed him partly out of vene- 
ration for his anceftors, and partly for the ufe of his name. It 
muft be allowed, that the Princes of Hindooftan, have generally 
fliewn a due regard to the diftreftes of fallen royalty (when life has 
been fpared) > by granting Jaghires, or penflons. Ragobah’s, is a 
cafe in point. The private diftrefles of Shah Allum (it is almoft 
mockery to call him the Great Mogul, or Emperor) were, how- 
ever, fo preffing, during Mr. Haftings’s laft journey to Oude (1784) 
that his fon Jewan Bucht came to folicit afliftance from the Englifli. 
Since the peace of 1782, Madajee Sindia, a Mahratta Chief, and 
the poftellbr of tjio principal part of Malwa, has taken the lead ai 
Delhi and bsis the diftri(ft< 

formerly pofTefled by the Jats, NudjuiF Cawn, artd the Rajah oi 
Joinagur : and it may be concluded that Sindia has in view to ex- 
tend his , conquefts on the fide of Agimere; and to cftablifii fo; 
hihilirlf, aconfiderable ftate, or kingdom. 

It expciftcd that the Rajpoots of Agimere, See. 

be Icfs averfe fo''fTte«ii'V‘ift:gi a ■ Sovereign of their own 
they were to fubmit to the Mahomedan 
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over, that it %vould be more for the iotcrcfl of their people, to be 
fabjeds, than tributaries, of the Mahrattas ; thefe being mild as 
Governors, although the mofl: unfeeling, as colledors of tribute, 
or as enemies ; yet it appears, that they entertain the greatefl: jea- 
loufy of Sindia’s defignsj the accomplilhment of which would 
make their Princes fink into a fiate of greater infignificance, than 
they are at prefent. 

In a country fo fruitful of revolutions, it is dilllcult to fore- 
fee the event of Sindia’s prefent pieafures j but they point ftrongiy 
towards railing him to the head of the weftern Maliratta ftate, 
or to that of a new empire founded on its ruins. The pro- 
vinces of Agra and Delhi, and that whole neighbourhood, are in 
die mofi: wretched ftate that can be conceived. Having been the 
feat of continual wars for near 50 years, the country is alrooft depo- 
pulated, and moft of the lands, of courfe, are lying vtrafte: the 
wretched inhabitants not daring to provide more than the bare 
means of fubfiftence, for fear of attrading the notice of thole, 
whole trade is pillage. Nothing but the natural fertility of the 
foil, and tlie miJdnefs of the climate, could have kept up any de- 
gree of population j. and rendered the fovereignty of it, at this (ia}v 
worth contending for. So that , a trad of country, which poflbfies 
every advantage that can be derived from nature, contains the moll 
miferablc of inhabitants : fb. dearly do mankind pay for the ambition 
of their fuperiors i who, mif-calcu-lating their powers, think they 
cau- govern as much as they can- conquer. In the Mogul cmpirci 
many parts of it were 1,000 miles dillant from the feat of 
meni: : and. accordingly its hifiory is on^ 
not id and to 

feribe the pnderjfeking&.'.pf* ,lheir. rulers . ■ 

It is highly iniprob^ible, ^lat the houfc' of Timur will’ ever rife* 
again, or, he of any confeqpence- Jn the politics* of Hindooflan., It; 
It was in dymtQ;,y;;d£ .’Great Moguls,, began:, 
reckoning tp thp 262 years 

' ifsa: that country. 
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Sketch of the Mahratta Bifiory. 


W E have frequently had occafionr in the coiiTf© of the above 
Iketch, to mention the Mahrattas : and as the life and progrefs- 
of that date, is of much importance- to the general hiftory of the 
decline of the Mogul empire j and fo remarkable in itfelf, from the 
fuddennefs of its growth i it may not be improper to give a flaort 

hifljOry of. jtj in an uninterrupted narrative j aKhough. fome part of 

the forpendhU’inay'be '-i.: 'v 

The origin and fignification of the word Mabratta (or Mo- 
rattoe) has of late been very much die fub}e<9j of enquiry and 
difcuflion, in India : and various fanciful conjectures have, been 
. it. r, .iWe.^lfeam-^.,h&wevefv:- frcpi -'FerHhta.f,,- ;that 




• TJas mformation occurs not only in Feriflita’s hiflory of Hindooftan* but in that 
neccL ir iSfe The formciwe have before Ipokcn of. as being tranaated by Col. 
Dow ; but the latter has never yet made its appearand in any European 
hi^wever that the rjublic will foon be iii poffeffioa of at* 

5m iUo to arady WwaiMii j™ 

"""Uibnotl FfeSEUienu p. pixxvi-i which was eemiicil to tlw fa*eat body al the emiiye^^audj^ 


■ Me 

Csmab S!»,5":iiu-d 
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prefent form the moft central part of the Mahratta dominions. 
The original meaning of the term Marhat, like that of moft other 
proper names, is unknown ; but that the name of the nation in 
queftion, is a derivative from it, cannot be doubted : for the tefti- 
mony of Feriftita may be received without the ftnalleft fufpicion of 
error, or of defign to eftablifli a favourite opinion, when it is con- 
fidered that he wrote, at a period, when the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Marhat did not exift as an -independant nation ; but were 
blended with the other fubj^d Hindoos of the Deccan. Befides 
the teftimony of Ferilhta, there is that alfo of Nizam-ul-Deen », 
an author who wrote at an earlier period j and who relates, in his 
general hiftory of Hindooftari, that one of the Kings of Delhi, 
made an excuriion from Deogur (Dowlatabad) into the neighbouring 
province Mar hat -j-. 

Sevajee may be confidered as the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. His anceftry is not very clearly afcertained ; but the 
moft commonly received opinion, is, that his grandfather was an 
illegitimate fon of a Rana of Oudipour, the chief of the Rajpoot 
Princes j the antiquity of whole houfe may be inferred from Pto^ 


letny. (See the Memoir, page 153.) The mother of this illegiti- 
mate fon is laid to' have been an obfeure perfon, of a tribe named 
PonfoJa (fometimes Written Bouncello, and Boon Ihi) which name 
was affiimed by her fon, and continued to be the family name of 
hrs delcendants, the Rajahs of Sattarah, and Berar. After the 
death, of his frther (the Rana of Oudipour) he having fuifered feme 
indignities from his brothers, on the fcore of his birth, he retifed 

into 'the fervic6'’df'-ii'<^'Kihg 
of 'repdteti^ri' ' 'of Ms family, 

added to his owd foon obtained for him a diftin- 


lOfficar, iw'tli!*;' court .tif Acte { and wr. 
loollan, Emperor. 

' It was 


Hindooflan, 

• t This alfb’ 

A.D. J312. , SeBal^pa^l^i 


a general hiftojy, of 
Che I. 


gtiiftscd 
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guiflied rank in tke armies of the King of Vifiapour } m which he 
was fucceeded by his fon. But his grandfon, Sevajee, who was 
born in 1628, difdaining the condition of a fubjedi, embraced an 
early opportunity (which the diftradtions then exifting in the Vifia- 
pour monarchy, afforded him) of becoming independant. So rapid 
was the progrefs of his conquefts, that he was grown formidable to 
the armies of the Mogul empire, before Aurungzebe s acceffion to 
power : having before that period, feized on the principal part of 
the mountainous province of Baglana ; and the low country of 
Concan, fituated between it and the weftern fea. He had allb 
acquired from the kingdom of Vifiapour, the important fortrelb ot 
Panncia, which commanded an- entrance into the heart of it, from 
the Baglana } other places of ftrengtlv 

In the Carnatic, he iiad poffeffion of Gingee, together with ais ex- 
tenfive diftria: round it^; and this' perhaps may be confidered 
rather as an ufurpation of • one of the Vifiapour conquefts, than as 

'Soyei'etgn ''Of, ,the 

for 


Sevajee will be found in Mr. Ofme%. 

Mogul empire : and is well worth the reader’s attention. At hb 
death, ' which happened in 1 680, his domains ^tended from the 
northern part cff Surat, themeighbotfrhpo|ipfr the 

Portug^fe ^ffG<%,- aipn^thc fea coSift j but prots^ly not 

'and, other' ranges of 
• pf t for 
period, .and 
that fide, Thefe con- 
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i^ucils were the fiuits of hardy and perfevering valour j partly, ac- 
quired in defpight of Aurung7:ebc‘, then in the zenith of his power. 
Sevajee had alfo plundered Surat and Golcondaj and even attacked 
Goa, when the Porcuguefe power was at its height. His fon Sam- 
bajec, though poifelled of coniiderahle ability botli as a flatchnaii 
and a foldicr, fell a iacrificc to debauchery. In one of his loofe 
cxcurfions, he was treachcroully feized op, and cruelly put to 
death, by Aurungzebc, in 1689. This, however, produced no 
fubiniflion on tlie part of the Mahrattas } who ftill incrcafed in 
power, though not fo rapidly as before. The Roman ftate had 
fcarcely a hardier infancy : and the mountains of Gatte, which 
flielter from the llormy Monfoon, the countries that are fituated 
to tlie leeward of them, afforded alfo a flielter to this rifing 
ibte, 

Sahpo, or, Sahojee (vulgarly, ,Sapw or Bow his 

father Sambajee, at a very early age j and as he inherited the ability 
and vigour of mind of his immediate anceftors, and reigned more 
than 50 years ; great part of it at a feafon, the moft favourable for 
the aggrandizement of a flate, that was to rile on tlie ruins of ano- 
thepi, the Mahratta power grew up to the wonderful height that 
weh^ye ^,ehdd,, ,it at,. Ifor the, eppfufions occaf«>,ped by the dif- 
puted fucceflioa. aimopg ^htungzebe’s fons, and their defeendants, 
opened a wide field to all adventurers : and particularly to this 
hardy and enterprlfing people, bred in the fchool of war and difei- 
pUnej and who had fhewn themfelves able to contend even with 
Aurungzebe himfibif. The conquefts atchieved under Sahoojee, 
are aAppifiimg^.to. thofe whp dp not ,kqovy tha|j,J^htdpodap' ia/e? 

pri'fing followers a prpfpeflt^of pkwider j ' 

which the tjheij 'diftra( 3 :e 4 ,d^.tfi bf the epppire;. al^rdedl; the mofi: 
ample means of realizing, the time cifSahoojee's death,,, whiojh 
happened' -empire had fwallo'^pd.'-ll^'' 
■‘the, whole 

die 
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the Carnatic : and almoft all the reft of Hindooftan, Bengal ex- 
cepted, had been over-run and plundered. They were engaged in 
almoft every feene of war and politics throughout the whole coun- 
try ; although it does not appear that they took any part in the 
conteft between Nadir Shah and Mahomed, in 1738-9 j except by 
availing themielves of the abfence of Nizam-al-Muluck, to commit 
depredations on his territories in the Deccan. Probably they 
thought tliat more advantage would arife to them, from the dif- 
orders confequent on Nadir Shah’s invafion, than by their affifting 
the Emperor in repelling him : we are alfo to confider the advanced 
age of Sahoojee, at that time. 

It is difficult to trace the progrefs of the Mahratta conquefts, 
according to the order of time,, in which they were made. We 
find them taking part in the difputes between Aurungzebe’s de- 
feendants at Delhi, as early as 1718; but it was not till 1735, 
that they found themfelvcs ftrong enough to demand a tribute from 
the Emperor, Mahomed Shah. This demand terminated as we 
have before obferved, in the acquifition of the greateft part of the 
fine province of Malwa ; and in a grant of a fourth part of the net 
revenues of the other provinces in general. This proportion being 
named in the language of Hindooftan, a Chout, occafioned the 
future demands of the Mahrattas to be denominated from it ; al- 
though they are by no means limited to that proportion, except in 
cafes where an exprefs compad has taken place : as- irt fomc in- 
ftances, between the JBcrar Msftirattas and the.prefent NiSsam of the- 
Dcccan. They in the dif- 

putes between the NahtifciSbf Are^, irt the GamatiC j within which, 
diftri-ft, the principal European fettlements on the coaft of Choro- 
mandel, are fituated which difputes eventually engaged* the Frenchi 
and Ejigliffi Eaft India Companies, in feenes of hoililjty foe feyerah 
y«irs, a^i.has hc6n before obferved.. 

The fuccefior. of Sahpqjee, Ram Rajah, who fiicceedod 
was a weak Prince •: and ■ it happened in the 

m allb 
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all delpotic ftates of rapid growth, and recent formation, that great 
part of what was gained by the ability of one defpot, was loft by 
the imbecility of another. The two principal officers of the ftate, 
the Paijhwab^ or Minifter, and the Bukfsi, or Commander in 
Chief, agreed to divide the dominions of their maftcr : Bajirow, 
the Paiihwah, alfuming to himfeif the government of the weftern 
provinces ; and Ragojee, the Bukffii, the eaftern provinces : the 
former continuing at Poonah, the ancient capital i die other fixing 
his refidence at Nagpo.ur in pcrar. 

The Paiflhwah is iaid to have confined the Ram Rajah to the 
fortrefs of Sattarah (about 50 miles from Poonah) and then admi- 
niftered the government in his name. It is probable, from other 
accounts, that Sahoojcc, during the latter part of his reign, had, 
by a long and unrevoiced delegation of power to the Paifliwah, pre- 
pared the minds of the people for this meafure j which, to them, 
hardly appeared to be a change: as Sahoojee, in a manner, flmt 
himfeif up in Sattarah, and feldom appeared in any ad of govern- 
ment. There is fome degree of analogy between this part of the 
hiftory of the Paiffiwahs, and that of the Mayors of the palace, 
in France. 

So yioknt a, pardL^n bf the emfjice by Its eftoburagod, 

as'might.he ex^eded^ the ufiirpations of others, according to the 
degree of power or opportunity, poffefifed by each : fo that in the 
courfe of a few years, tjbe ftate became, from an abfolute monarchy, 
a mere confederacy of Chiefs } and the loofeft example of feudal 
government, in the world. The two Chiefs of the divided empire 
pm^iisd , cajih their plans of !(?oaq^ueft:, or i^ociation, feparatelyi 
on. 'th^!^|jen^fe'p»3^ each otherfi • rightSw 'The 

local fitiditip& of Wli*; tJhief, who Ids powerfwlMthan the 

other, led him to , a clofe connexion with the Nizam j tihiough not' 
profeffedly in oppofition to the Poonah Chief. 

The of 'Bengal: (pf the cabfes of which we have 

ifl.page hebe) 

and 
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and 1743; with armies, faid to contain 80,000 horiemen each. 
The leaders of thefe armies appearing each to adt for himfelf, the 
confequence was, that the wily Aliverdy found means to bribe one 
parly, and to low diflenfions between both : by which the confe- 
quences were lefs dreadful to the Bengallers, than they otherwife 
muft have been. Still, however, they are remembered with hor- 
ror : and I have myfelf beheld many of the objeds of their wanton 
barbarity, mutilated and defaced. As 160,000 horJCemen were let 
loofe, over the level country on the weft of the Ganges ; and the 
capital, Moorftiedabad, being 1 2 miles from that river, it was cut 
oif from all fupplies of provilions and necelTaries until Aliverdy 
doubly intrenched the road leading from the city to the Ganges : 
and thus fupplies were conveyed in fafety to the city, which was 
inclofed by another intrenchment, or rampart, of about 1 8 miles 
in circumference. The Mahrattas, did not depart out of the pro- 
vinces, until the year 1 744 ; when they had colledted a vaft mafs 
of plunder, and had eftablilhed the claim of the Chuf.’ which, 
however, was never regularly paid. The Berar Mahrattas having, 
fome years afterward, obtained poffeflion of the OrilJa province, 
partly by conqueft, partly by ceffion from Aliverdy, their proximity 
to Bengal, from which they were feparated only by a (hallow river, 
alFordcd them frequent opportunities of plundering its frontier pro- 
vinces. And it was not till the year 1761, when Coffim Ally, 
Nabob of Bengal, ceded the provinces of Burdwan. and Midnapour, 
to the EngHfh, that the hlahrsittas ces|fiid to filonder tliem. ' The 
demand of 'the chsnitS' pre- 

vious to the ceffion of Bengal to the Englifh, had never been en- 
forced: and during the war of 1780, when’almoft all the powers- 
of Hindooftan were leagued together againft the Englilh, it wa®. 
ifcry if at all^, infilled op, although the Betaf Rajah had am 

army at Oittaci;*’'' 


• The of Moorihedabtd £tflfttedo&, iJms weftanmoS braaeik-of : 

bnHtdk.is navigable only during apart of tbe year. See Appendix, page 
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The admin iftration of Bajirow was as vigorous as could poffihly 
be expedted, confidering how the reins of government had been 
llackened. To die Mahratta empire, it was glorious ; for he 
wrefled out of the hands of the Portuguefe, the fortrefs of Balleen, 
and the ifland of Salfette, near Bombay ; places that flood in the 
next degree of importance, to Goa. He died in 1759, leaving the 
Paifhwafliip, which was now confidered as an hereditary eftablifh- 
ment, to his fon Ballajee. 

At this period the Mahirattas pufhed their conquefts into the 
Panjab, and even to the banks of the Indus. But the time was 
approaching, when this fudden elevation (which feems, in feme 
inftances at leaft, to operate in dates as in individuals) was to ferve 
only to make their downfall more conlpicuous. They and Abdalla, 
had given each other mutual umbrage : and the wars that enfued 
between them, which ended with the famous battle of Panniput, 
of which we have already given an account, in page Ixxiv, was de- 
cifive of the pretenfions of the Mahrattas as Hindoos, to iiniverfal 
empire in HindooHan j which they at that time (1761) found 
themfelves ftrong enough to dilputc with the Mahomedans. 

Ballajee died fbon after. To him fucceeded his fon Maderow, 
a., youth., The Mahrattas had ^ow abated their ardour for dif- 
tant expeditions, and their quarrels were chiefly with their neigh- 
bour, the Nizam ; whonl they by degijees, Gripped of a confidera- 
ble portion of his territories on the north, and weft: of Auninga- 
bad. Maderow died in 1772 } and was fucceeded by his fon Na- 
rain Row, who was murdered the following year, by Ragobah, his 
upcle,^ and, of Bajirpvv, ihe firft Pai£hwah ,who afc the 
foYerexghty*' " Critiie, made the author of it 

(who had been a General of reputation in the war againft Hyder 
AJ^, and the Nizam) detefted by the body of the people, and 
caballed againft by the chiefs : he befides, failed in the objea: of 
clearing l^is way to the Paiftiwaftiip ; for the widow of Narairi pro- 
duced a boy/ whb' was acknowledged Heir. 

.Ragobah 
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Ragobah, who ^bDod in need of allies, had engaged the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in his caufe j with whom a treaty, very advan- 
tageous to the Englifli, and indeed, embracing the principal ad- 
vantages fo long dehred by the Eaft India Company, was entered 
into : and the fleet and army belonging to the Prefidency of Bom- 
bay, were accordingly put in motion, to fecond the views of Rago- 
bah j and to fecure the advantages derived from the treaty. Hofti- 
lities were commenced both by fea and land : and the illand of 
Salfette, feparated from Bombay only by a narrow channel of the 
fea, was taken pofleflion of by the Englifli. This was a mofl 
defireable acquifition ; as the fettlement of Bombay poffeffed no ter- 
ritory, beyond the extent of the fmall illand in .which it is fituated ; 
and confequently depended on foreign fupplies for its fub- 
fiftence. 

About this time, the Council General of Bengal was inverted 
with a controlling power, over the other fettlements in India : aiid 
the Maiiratta war not meeting their approbation. Col. Upton was 
fent to Poonalt in 6 » to ncgociate a peace (fmee known by tlie 
name of the treaty of Pooroondar) by which Ragobah was to re- 
nounce his pretenfions, and to receive a penfion for life ; and the 
Engliflr were to retain pofleflion of Salfette. But in the end ol 
lyyj, the Bombay Government again efpoufed the caufe of Rago- 
bah j which meafure terminated in a difgraceful convei^tion, b) 
which the Bombay army retired to their fettlement f and Ragobaf 
furrendered tp feis enemies., Being cd^ Brarain pep, , |>is life wai 

The war that followefd between trie EngHfh and the Mahrattas 
was purely defenfive on the part of the latter, after the arrival of ! 
^rigadc of the Ben^I army, under General Godprd ; and was at 
tejpded wit^ the conqueft, on the part of the Engliflr, df t|ip flnpf 
,, Cjpscrp, and thc 'Concan j including the important 
trel&s of an,^^ An^ed^^ fliort, of the whql|.,,< ^ ^<^ 


from Amedabad to the, river, Penn i and inland, ■ to 
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Gauts, And on the fide of Oude, the provinse of Gohud, and 
other diftridls, together with the celebrated fortrels of Gwalior, 
were reduced ^ and the war carried into the heart of Malwa. But 
the expences of a fuccefsful war, may be too grievous to be borne ; 
and as a war with Hyder Ally had broker out in 1780, and drill con- 
tinued, it was judrly efireemed a mod: defirable advantage to effedt a 
peace with the Mahrattas ; after detaching Sindia, the principal mem- 
ber of that date, from the confederacy. This peace was negociated in 
1782 and 1783, by Mr. David Anderfoni whole fervices on tisat 
memorable occafion,. claim, as is laid in another place, the united 
thanks of Great Britain and Hindoodan. All the acquifitions made 
during the war, wefe given up, lave Salfette, and the fmall iflands 
fituated within the gulf formed by Bombay, Sallette, and the 
continent. 

The government at Poonah, during the naihcfrityv was lhared. 
among a junto of Miniders : and it is probable that fo long a mi- 
nority, may yet make fome edential changes in the conditution of 
a date, lb accudomed to revolutions in the fuperior departments of 
its government. The prefent Pailhwah, by name Madarow (Ion of 
Narain Row, as beforementioned)' was born in 1774^ 

The eaftem , Mahrstta State, or that' of isader Ragojee* 

kept itfelf riioie freieii from foreiga (gyuarrels,, than- the other*, but, 
had its lhare of intedine wars. For Ragojee, dying,; after a long 
reign, left four Ions, Janojee, Sabajee, Modaj'ee, and Bembajee. 
The fird fucceeded his father: but dying childiefs, in 1772, a 
civil war con^enced between Sabajee and Modajee : the former of 
whom fell, in 17743 and the latter dill imld& the government of 
Bfirar, Acc.: find' thofe of Ruttunpour and 
Bumbulpour, under him : though, I believe, with lefs redraint 
from his fuperior, than is ordinarily impofcd on Governors of pro- 
vinces. Ragojee, the father of the prefent Rajah of Berar, being a 
delcendant of Sevajee, the original founder of the Mahratta date,, 
^ preient Rajah ia therefom by defeent, the lawful Sovettiigii of 

the 
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the whole Mahratta ftate 3 the Poonah branch being extintfl: * : but 
it appears that he wifely prefers the peaceable polleflion of his own 
territories, to riiking the lofs of them, where the objed is no more 
than the nominal government of an empire, which even manifefts 
fymptoms of fpeedy diflblution. 

It is not likely that either cf the Mahratta dates will foon be- 
come formidable to the other powers of Hindoodan. The eaftern 
date has not refources for it : and as for the weftern, it cannot well 
happen tliere, until fome one of its Chiefs has gained fuch an afeen- 
dancy over the reft, as to re-unite that divided power, to which the 
late confufions in their government, gave birth. It requires fome 
length of time to reduce a feudal government to a fimple mo- 
narchical one : and till then, the wedern Mdiratta’ date cannot be 
formidable, to the Britilh power, at lead. If Sindia proceeds with 
his conquefts to the north and wed, and eftabliflies a new empire 
in Malwa, &c. this Mahratta date (the wedern) mud be ex- 
tinguifbed; and fuch a new empire would, perhaps, prove more 
formidable to Oude, and to the Briddi intcreds, in confequerice, 
than any power we have beheld fined the fird cdablidimeht of the 
Britifh influence in India. 


• Some believe that a Rsyah of Sevajee’s Kne is fiill living ; Ihnt ap in the fortrefa of Sat- 
tarab. It is certain that (he new Paiihwahs tluther, to receive the inrefikore of their oiEce i 
as thejf were accullomed to dOi in former times : whether foch a Rajah be |n exigence, or 
ochetwifo, is of no impottaiicO to the &»e, is matteri are now confotated. 


Con- 



CoxQi'EsiP of European Powers, Jince the doreufall of the 

Mogul Empire, 


AMONG the new powers that arofe on the downfall of the 
Mogul empire, we muft not for^t to mention the French and 
Englifh, As for the Portuguefe, their power had paft its meridian, 
before this period :^hefides, their views being (apparently) confined 
altogether to trafficlc, they wifely made choice of infular fitua- 
tions i fiich as Goa, Bombay, Salfette, Diu, &c. ; and never ap- 
pear to have pofiefled any very confiderable extent of territory, 
although they kept on foot a large army of EtMPOpctes. The 
Dutch fyftem: was nearly the fame : and their profperity, in a great 
meafure, gre^v out of the misfortunes of the Portuguefe who 
having fallen under the dominion of Spain, became obnoxious as 
well to the jealoufy of rivallhip, as to the revenge of the Hol- 
landers. . i‘ . . 

The French pO#er hut 0f‘ fhort 'dntia^rhBt remarkably 
brilliant. It was st bright meteor, that dazzled at firfe,. but which 
foon burnt itfelf out, and' left their Eaft India Company in utter 
darknefs. It commenced during the government of M. Dupleix 
at Pondicherry, in 1749. The French having afiifted a Sou ball of 
the Deccan in mounting the throne, attended bis future fieps with 
an army, And efi;ab^^hed an influence in, hki councils, that promifed- 
to be permaaJ^t i '• bdi'' Whkls' vahifiied very early/ by the mere 
breath of Court intrigue:' for while M. Bufly, at the head of the 
French army, was at Sanore, in the weftern q^uarter of the penin- 
fula (in 1756) a quarrel with the Minifter of the Soubah, efieded 
the difiniflida of the French. They were then compelled to retreat 
through an enemy’s country for near 300 miles, until they reached 

Hydra- 
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Hydrabad ; where they fortified thcmfelves, and waited for a rein- 
forcement from Mafulipatam, their neareft fettlement ; which was 
upwards of 200 miles from Hydrabad. Great ability was difeovered 
by M. Bully, on this memorable occafion : an account of which, 
as well as of M. Bufly’s warfare and negociations in general, will be 
found at large, in Mr. Oraie’s invaluable hiftory of the military 
tranfadtions of the Britifli nation, in Hindooftan. At Hydrabad, 
the quarrel was compromifed : and the following year ( 1757) and 
part of the next, was fpent by M. Bufly, in reducing the refradory 
Rajahs, or Zemindars, in the northern circars ; and in aflilling the 
Soubah in the execution of his own plans. But in the midft of 
thefe tranfadions, he was fuddenly recalled into the Carnatic, by 
M. Lally } who determined to colled the whole force of the French, 
within that quarter : fo that the Soubah was left at full liberty to 
accede to the propofals of the Engliih. Lally was alfo juftly ac- 
cufed of being jealous of the fame of M, Bufly. 

The ckcars, the fruits of M.. Bufly’s wars and negociations in 
the Deccan (and which had been obtained in 1753) 7 ®* remained to 
the French : but Colonel Clive, who was at tliis. time Governor of 
Bengal, with that promptitude and decifion which fo flrongly 
marked his charader, feiijed on them, with a force from Bengal, 
in 1759 j although they were defended by a much fuperior one: 
and the French were deprived of relburces to carry on the war in 
tbe Carnatic. So that h&lly failed to accomplifh the purpofes for 
which the French intereft in the Deccan had. been relinquiflied j 
namely* that of expelling, the Englilh fsqin the for, on 

the contrary, the French not only loft all their polTeflions 
ia that quarter, but in every other part of India. Thus, 
th^ i .political exiftence may be fadd to. begin, in 1749.^1 
and ,tp\ ;e*»d in 1761, by the capture of their principal lettle- 
naertV'%Bti!%|»j^ .iiTiwy app^ 
pean power,,, ‘ 

'n. 
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pline*; as well as the firll who fet the example of acquiring terri- 
torial polTeffions, of any great extent, in India : in which thay have 
been fo fuccefsfully followed by the Englifli. 


THE expedition of the Britifh troops into Tanjore, in 1749, was 
the firft warfare in which they were engaged, ag.iinll the forces of 
an Indian Prince : and it proved unfuccefsful, as to its main objc<ft ; 
which was, the reftoration of a depofed King, or rather Rajah, of 
Tanjore, who had applied for affiftance to the Governor of Fort St. 
David. The price of this affiftance, was to be the fort and territory 
of Devicottah j lituated at the moutli of the Colcroon, or principal 
branch of the Tanjore river : and this fort, notwithftanding their 
want of fuccefs in the caufe of the depofed Rajah, the Company’s 
troops, aided by the fleet under Admiral Bofeawen, toofe poflefHon 
of, after a fhort fiege. In the following year they were called on, 
by the circumftances of the times, to take part in the dilputed fuc- 
ceffion to the Nabobfliip of Arcot, in oppofition to the French : 
who (as has been before obferved) had taken the lead, botli in the 
a^irs of the Carnatic, and of the Dcccan^ We have alfd oWfiii^ed, 

o’dicn in the Nahobfhip Of ArObt, (in 1743) : Wd ithat the death of 


the lame Nizam, in 1748, had occafioned a conflderable change in 
the politics of the Deccan j in which the French engaged fo deeply. 
•Chunda Saib was the perfon whom the French wilhed to raile to 
the government of Arcot : and the expullion of the family of 
Anwar o'dien,- was a necefl&ry • flep toward^ it. 'ThefO contefts, 
which hadb^ri carrj^ ! bn t^ith ^at credit to the Britilh arms, 
3 were put an end tO,'by the ' interference of "the two Bail India 


♦ I am far from being well informed concerning early hiftory of the Portugnefe in 
India t but by apaliage in Mr, Orme’s Hiflorical Fragments, page it would appear that 
they had.uoft> in tt’ained the natives to regular difcipline. He fays, 'Pw? p£ 

Goa took tlie'liMa (againft Sairibajee) with 1200 Europeans, and z^^ooo v/Ifs ' 

From the confined limits of % Porfcugucft territorie$> we mity conclude that 
,thefe were the ordinary inhabitaEts only* 

Companie.s, 
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Companies, in Europe, in 1754: and iMahomed Ally, fon of 
Anwar o’dien, (who had fallen in the courfe of the war,) was left in 
poffcffion of the Carnatic : or, at leaft, of that portion of it, which 
had been recovered to him, by the Britiili arras. The particulars 
of thefe wars, will be found in Mr. Orrae’s hid ory, volume thcfirll:. 

War breaking out in Europe, in 1756, the truce was reduced to a 
very ihort period. The firft obje« 5 t of the Britifli Councils, was to 
wreft the northern circars out of the hands of the French j as their 
revenue furniflied them with the means of paying their army. The 
fecond was to drive M. Buffy’s force out of the Dcccan, by means 
of an alliance with the Nizam, or Soubah. Both of thefe projedts 
were at this time defeated : the firft by the mifearriage of di^atches 
to India : the fecond, by the capture of Calcutta, the chief Britilh 
Icttlcment in Bengal, in June 1756: and which induced the necef- 
lity of rclinquilhing every plan of hoftility in the Deccan and Car- 
natic : in order that a force might be fpared, fufficient to accom- 
plifh the recovery of io important a fettlement as Calcutta; on 
which the whole trade to Bengal depended. 

Aliverdy Cawn, Nabob of Bengal, died in 1756, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his grandfon Surajah Dowlah. This young man either 
was, or pretended to be, irritated at the condudt of the Englifli, 
within his dominions j and was probably, jealous of the rifing 
power of Europeans in general, in other parts of India. He deter- 
mined to expel the Englilh (at laift) from Bengal ; and accordingly 
took their fort at Calcutta, and compelled thofe among them, who 
were not made prifoners, to retire. In die following year, an ar- 
mament from Madras, under Admiral Watfon and Colonel Clive, 
not only recovered the fettlement of Calcutta, but brought the 
Nsiibob to terms. The fword, however, being thus drawn, no 
permslft(«i|ft fecurity could be lexpcaed on the fide of the intruders,, 

while 

Nabob, the whple 

the kingdom. Stifpidcms on bo^ fides foon hroUghi|>;|;yii^ilr 

n 2 crifia :• 
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crlfls : and Jaffier Ally Cawn, an Oinrah in high trufl and favour 
with the Nabob, was negociated with j and, on condition of their 
affifting him in his views towards the throne, engaged to be their 
future Ally and confederate j for, fo much were matters changed by 
the late eflay of their ftrength, and by the genius and good fortune 
of Clive, that proteSiion would ill exprefs the current expedation of 
the Britilh. The famous battle of PlalTey, fought in June 1 757, 
and in which, Jaffier aided the accomplifliment of their wiffies, by 
{landing neuter, laid the foundation of the future power of the 
Brithh nation, in Bengal and Hindooftan. From that time, they 
became the arbiters of the fucceffion to the Nabobfliip of Bengal ; 
which fpeedily led to the polTeffion of the powers of government : 
for Coffim Ally, who had been placed in the room of Jaffier, dif- 
liking his lituation, refolved to hazard a change at all events j and 
this brought on a war, which ended in the expulfion of Coffim, 
and left the Bengal provinces in the poiTeffion of the Englilh, who 
rellored Jaffier to the Nabobfhip. He had been depoled, on a 
charge of imbecility, in 1760, and was reftored in 1763. Coffim 
retired to Sujah Dowlah, Nabob of Oude, and prevailed on him to 
efpoufc his caufe. • Sujah had diftinguiflied himfelf in the celebrated 
battle of Panniput, in iy 6 t j and is reported to have had a con- 
iiderable fhare in turning the fortune of the day, at the very 
moment when vidlory inclined towards the Mahrattas. Whether 
he over-rated his own talents for warj or raiftook the military cha- 
rader and refources of the Britifh, he, however, engaged too raffily 
in the war : and the confequences were, a total defeat of his forces, 
joined with Coffim Ally’s, atBuxar,in 1764 : and this was followed 
by the ,lofs ^ iua tef during that and the follow- 
ing year. , ’ ; , , ' 

Thofe, whofe belief has been ftaggered by the. accounts of the 
conquefts made on the Indians and Perfians, by the Grecian, Patan, 
and Mogul %jaies,;., may reconcile tl^eir doubts by attendinjg. jf^'.^^ 
events of thdr own.,<|iys,Vini wl;dcib^% pf, Fri^jbt. fi’Opps, 

" ' 'effeded 
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cffefted revolutions in the Deccan : and another of Britifli, made 
an entire conqueft of Bengal, Bahar, and Oude, in little more than 
two campaigns. Each of thofe conquerors, both ancient and 
modern, after gaining certain advantages, purfued them by means 
of levies raifcd in the conquered countries themfelves j and thus 
rendered the vanquiftied fubfervient to the final redudion of their 
own country. This was even the cafe of Alexander, who fet out 
with 35)000 men, and left India, with 120,000. Such raeafures 
could only be purfued in countries, where the habit of changing 
their Governors, had rendered the governed indifferent to the choice 
of them. Even the whole number of combatants on the fide of the 
Britilh, did not exceed 7000, at the battle of Buxar : and of thefe 
1 200 might be Europeans. The battle of Plafley was gained with 
an army of about 3000 menj of whom 900 only, were Euro- 
peans. 

Lord Clive, who reaflumed the government of Bengal, in 1765, 
fovind matters in the ffcate I have reprefented. lie feized the oppor- 
tunity of taking pofliefiion of the Bengal provinces ; the Nabob 
Jaffier Ally being juft dead ; and obtained from the nominal Mogul, 
Shah Aulum (who, together with his nominal Vizier, Sujah Dow- 
lah, had, as before related, thrown themfelves on the generofity of 
the Britilh) j a grant of the duanny, or adminiftration of the reve- 
nues of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriftaj on condition of paying the 
Mogul 26 lacks of rupees per annum (260,000!.). Thus a terri- 
tory producing at that time, at leaft a million per annum, 

after leaft ten mil- 

lions of inhabitants, was gained to the Company, on the fide of 
Bengal ; together with the northern circars, valued at near half a 
million more, and for which a grant was alfo obtained. Sujah 
Dojvj(la|i .liad all his territories reftored to him, except the provinces 
of ,Co^ Alljdaabad^ which were retained for the Mogul ji 
together with the forteefs of Allahabad, which was affigned J^im, 

^ as a proper place of refidence. 
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Although the Englifh were thus firmly and peaceably eftablifhed 
in Bengal, in 1765, yet within two years afterwards, they were 
engaged iii a very arduous contefi: in tlie peninfula, with Hyder 
Ally, the Sot'creign of jVJyfore, leagued with the Nizam or Sou- 
bah of the Deccan. Hjdcr's hiftory i.s now lb well known to the 
generality of readers in Europe, by means of the fevcral publica- 
tions that have lately appeared that it will be iinnccejlliry to give 
any thing more than a Ihort abllradt of it, here. 

Hyder Ally was a foldier of fortune, and the fon of a perfon 
who ferved in quality of Killadar, or Governor of a fmall fortrels, 
to one of the Kings of Myfore. He is fiid to have acquired the 
rudiments of war, in the French camps : and in the year 1753, 
diftinguilhed himfelf, as their auxiliary, in the plains of Tritchino- 
poly. About ten years afterwards, being then at the head of the 
Myfore army, he dethroned his Sovereign, and governed under the 
title of Regent. Soon after, he extended his dominions on every 
fide, the Carnatic excepted : the fine province of Bednore (or Bid- 
danore) and the Patan Nabobfliips of Cuddapah, Canoul, &c, 
befides feme Mahratta provinces towards the river Kiftnaj and the 
country of the Nairs, and other fmall iktes on -the Malabaf coaft $ 
were added his original 
head of a fiate^ exigent eq^teP tb Great 

grofs revenue of four hiillions fterKng. The civil broils and revo- 
lutjohs in the weftern Mahratta fiate, particularly in latter times, 
i^llowed Hyder to aggrandize himfelf at its expcnce } but he, never- 
thelefs,; received feme fevere checks from that quarter. He was 
not aridved stt the height of his power, when the war between him 
and die Eto^ifej;-bmkeout, m but' his powet was fuch 

as to alarm his neighbours, and a refolutioft was taken to attack 
him. The Mahratta® under Maderbw, entered Hyder’s eountiy 
on the fide ; and the Nizam, joined by a de- 

Capt. !«;• P. Tt*« J.ives of. Hyder Ally* 

tachment 
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tachinent of Britifli troops, moved from Hydrabad towards the 
frontier of Myfore, foon after. Hyder firft contrived to buy off the 
Mahrattas with a large fum of money, and the reftitution of fome 
of the places he had taken from them. Next, he negociatcd with 
the Nizam, and had the addrefs, not only to detach him from the 
Engliih, but to draw him over to his party : fo that the Engliilj 
detachment was compelled by neceffity to retire to the Carnatic j 
on the frontiers of which, their grand army was now aflcmbling, 
Befides the whimheal character of the Nizam, feveral other circum- 
ftanccs might confpirc towards the determining him to aft in the 
manner he did. The grant of the northern circars, and the eman- 
cipation of the Carnatic from any dependance oil the Dccciwi, both 
pf which were obtained from the Mogul, by the Englifli^ could 
not but be very mortifying to the Nizam j as having the appearance 
of a forcible partition of his territories. The circars, however, 
came into tlxeir hands (as we have fecn) by conqueft fronx the 
Ftjenohfcyfb whom they were originally granted by a former Soubah 
pf th (5 P?ccan : fp that the grant from the Mogul was merely no- 
minal : befides* the Nizam had been prevailed on to acquiefee in 
the meafure, by an offer on the part of the Englifli, of five lacks 
of rupees (50,000!.) per annum, by way of tribute or quit rent. 
As to his fuperiority in the Carnatic, it had ever been nominal j 
yet Hyder, who now meditated the conqueft of it, was glad to 
obtain from the Nizam, a grant, or Sunnud, for the Nabob£hip of 
iti^jxqdfroiin this tii|ie,, a| Jeaft, he coii^dered, Mahomed Ally as 
his riyah’ ■ thfvdpys of Maixomed 

Ally’s diftrefs, when he poftefled only a fmali part of the Carnatic, 
he had engaged to cede the fortrefs of Tritchinopoly, a moil im- 
-ppjtapt poft in the fouthern divifion of it, .to the King of hlyfore, 

bnt this engagement never being 
beexpeifted, adopted the clainm.aind 
refentmcal^;Of whpfe thrope he had takpp , 

of I and nevei: loft fighl; of his title to TritGhiA0|!gy^^^ 

‘;'''^gage- 
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engagement been fuliillcd, it would have had the eft’edl of fepara- 
ting for ever, from tue Nabobfliip ot the Carnatic, the provinces of 
Tanjore, Madura, and the reft of the fouthern provinces. 

Tne war that immediately followed, was produ<fHve of fbnie 
fharp battles, on the common frontiers of the Carnatic and My- 
fore : befides which, a ftrong detachment of the Britifli army feized 
on Hyder’s province of Coimbettore, a fertile diftridl on the fouth 
of Myfbre, and commanding the readieft way to flyder’s capital, 
Seringapatam. This was the firft war in whith the Britifh arms 
had met with any fteady oppofition from a Prince of the country j 
tor in the affair of Tanjore, in 1749, their arms were triumphant 
in the end, by the taking of Devicottah, their proper objedt. The 
war was continued with various fuccefs, during the years 1767, 
1768, and part of 1769 > when Hyder, with a ftrong detachment 
of chofen troops, chiefly horfe, giving the Britifh army the flip, 
came within feven miles of Madras, and didated a peace to the 
Government of that place. This peace was difreputable to the 
Britifh Councils only : flnee the hands of the commander in chief 
(General Jofeph Smith) were tied up, at the very moment, the 
moft favourable for ftriking a blow; and when Hyder, fearing the 
Genml’s approach, could purchafe hia li© w^ 

by intimidating Goverj^tocnt into the meafbre of kykg; their com- 
mands on the General, not to advance; by which meafure he might 
poliibly have cut Hyder and his detachment to pieces. 

The Nizam, very early in the war, had been detached from 
Hyder s alliance j chiefly by the ftrong meafure of fending a de- 
tachment from Bengal, ipto the heart of Golconfia j which made 

hirn4remhl«.fc*vkkic^aJ^_ 

The peace left matters much In the fame ftate as before the war : 
and whatever credit Hyder might have gained by the conclufion of 
it, was done away by the total defeat which he fufiered, in 1771, 
from the Mahratta army, within a few miles of his capital; fbtb 
which he efcaped with great difficulty, with a fmall remnant of 

his 
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his army, and afterwards defied the attacks of his numerous ene- 
mies, who poflefied neither the ikill, nor the ordinary requifites 
for a fiege. Hyder waited in patience, until tlie enemy by defo- 
lating the country, were compelled to leave it. A few years of 
peace not only reftored matters to their former ftate, but improved 
both his revenues and his army, to a degree beyond probability j 
and at the fame time, the diftradions that prevailed among the 
Mahrattas, enabled him to extend his territories at their expence. 
Such are the effeds of firmnefs, perfeverance, and economy. 

It may be aiked, how the Mahrattas, who are repreiented as fo 
inferior in point of difeipline to Hyder s troops, came to defeat 
him ? It is accounted for, by the vaft fuperiority in numbers of 
the Mahratta army (chiefly horfe) which furrounding Hyder’s 
troops, cut off their fupplies of provifions, and compelled them to 
retire towards their capital j through a level, open, country, the 
moft favourable to the attacks, of cavalry. Hyder’s army was^ 
formed in^o one vaft hollow fquare, and marched, clofely furrounded. 
by the Mahrattas ; when the advanced front of the fquare, making- 
too hafty a ftep, feparated from the others; and the Mahrattas,, 
puftiing. through the openings thus made, threw Hyder’s whole- 
army into irreparable dilbrder. 

We have fpoken before, concerning the treaty made -with the Na- 
bob of Oude, and the mutual advantages derived. to both parties 
but particularly to the Britifti, from the mode of defence adopted, 
for , Oude.; confideringit as a common frontier to both dates : as alfo>, 
concerning the depaitu'ite of ;the Motguli in l y'yi *. which thitw. 
the Corah, &c. provinces, into the hands of Sujah Dowlah, 

It may, be fuppofed, that the oppofition made to the Mahrattas,. 
wh«!0i they attempted to. take poffefBonof thofe provinces in . 1772, 
created- fome. difguft, Indeed the. Britifli , Government 
had the,, ^nCral fcope of tl^; 

defigns, asinittu’^iim in '1773, the Mahrattas. 

the Ganges to inva^ the ' Rohiila country. A 

0 feti£h. 
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Britifh army, marched to the weftern frontier of that country, and 
drove the Mahrattas acrofs the river. For this protedtion, the 
Rohilla Chiefs had ftipulated to pay Sujah Dowlah forty lacks of 
rupees : (it muft be obferved tliat the Britilh army moved, only as 
his allies) but when this eflential lervice was performed, the pay- 
ment of the money, \Vas evaded. This breach of treaty led to the 
invafion and conqueft of the Rohilla country, the following year, 
1774. A confiderable tradt of land in the Dooab was alfo con- 
quered from the Jats, and other adventurers j by which tlie boun- 
dary of Oude was advanced weftward within 25 miles of Agraj 
north-weftward, to the upper part of the navigable courfe of the 
Ganges : and fouth-weftward to the Jumna river. In the follow- 
ing year (1775) on the death of Sujah Dowlah, and the acceflion 
of his fon Azuph, a new treaty was made with the Britifli Govern- 
ment, by which the quantum of the fubfidy for the ufe of the 
brigade, was increafed, and the province of Benares, which pro- 
duced a clear revenue of 240,000!. per annum, was ceded to the 
Company. 

The war with the Poonah, or weftern Mahrattas, of which wc 
have already fpoken (in page IxxxVii) ocefefioned th<> march of a 
bri^c acrofs the continent to the 

17^8-9. ’ 1 rtiiS'^s^ pdhipS,''the iiioft of the Britdflr 

military faiftory in India. The brigade, Which confifted of lefs 
than 7000 men, all native troops, commanded by European 
officers j marched from the banks of the Jumna, to the weftern 
fea, in dcipight of the Mahrattas, whofe empire they traverfed 
almoft the ^hole way. The Fteioch war but' at this tiliie, 

and Hyd^ bf ihterefts with the 

French, he, in the Autumn of 1780, broke into tlie Carnatic with 
100,000 troops s and thofe, both of foot and horfe, the very beft 
of their kind that had ever been difeipHned by a native of l^dia. 
Hisfuccefs, ■ in butting to pieces Col. Baillie’s detachment ; Jmd tha 
qpnfequent retreat of the Carnatic irmy j occafibned ftie'&’Mlh in- 

6 terefts 
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terefts in that quarter, to be given up for loft, in the opinion of 
moft people in Europe. Happily, Mr, Ifaftings and S. Eyre 
Coo te thought ctliervvife: and there was fent from Bengal, to the 
relief of the Carnatic, a brigade of about 7000 men : together with 
ample fupplies of money, and providons. Until the arrival of thelc 
troops and fupplies, the Britifh poffefted nothing more in the Car- 
natic, than the ground occupied by their camps and fortrefles. 
Under Sir Eyre Coote, Hyder was fucccfsfiilly combatted during 
two campaigns j at the end of which (Oiftober 1782) he found the 
poffeflion of his objedt, the Carnatic, at fo great a diftance, that he 
appeared to be fincerely defirous of peace. So vaft an army as he 
brought into die field, could not long be fuppdrted in it, by the 
revenues of Myfore alone j and the Carnatic was quite exhaufted. 
Anticipation of revenue in Afiatic governments, has an immediate 
deftrudive effed j and cannot often be repeated. Hyder therefore 
faw the neceflity of quitting his ambitious projeds j and probably 
would never have purfued them, had he not expeded a more early 
and effedual co-operation on the fide of the French j with whofe 
affiftance he hoped to effed our expulfion, in a campaign or two. 
But he became, perhaps, more jealous of the French than of the 
Englifti J and had the peace of Paris left the Carnatic in his hands,, 
inftead'of Mahomed Aliy’s, the French would eventually have been 
on a worfe footing than tliey are now likely to be : for he cer- 
tainly never intended that they Ihould afiutne any charatder in it, 
beyond that of merchants ; although their objed: was the obtain- 
ing of a territorial ffflvenuci withofut which*, they well know, no. 
European power can eafily efFed any thing againft another, already 
in poffefiion of one. In this difpofition of mind, Hyder died foon* 
'i',;. , o 2 after ji 
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after } and vsras fucceeded by his fon Tippoo, who ieeined deter- 
mined to profecute the war. It was fuppofed that an attack of 
Tippoo’s provinces, on the weft of India, would, by giving an 
immediate entry into the moft valuable part of his dominions, draw 
him from the Carnatic : and although there could be little doubt of 
its producing this effed, yet that part of the plan, which regarded 
the retreat, or fecurlty of the troops, afterwards j does not appear 
to have been fo well concerted. The deplorable end of this detach- 
ment which was commanded by General Matthews, is too well 
known. At laft, Tippoo finding that the Mahrattas, his natural 
enemies, were at peace with the Englilh, and confequently at li- 
berty to purfue their ancient enmities j and moreover that the 
French had left him; he condefcended, though reluctantly, to 
make peace : and matters were reftored nearly to the condition they 
were in, before the commencement of hoftilities. I'his peace was 
figned in March 1784, at Mangalore. 

During the whole courle of Sir Eyre Coote’s warfare with Hyder 
Ally, it appeared, that nothing decifivc could be accomplifhed, 
while the latter poflefled fo large a body of excellent cavalry, toge- 
ther with draught cattle fo fuperior to ours, that his guns were 
always drawn off, ahd thdf 'retfeat mewd'i' striny iiws 
beaten. The inc&nvinienicies arifing from the teaiit bf a fufficteht 
body of cavalry, may, perhaps, be incurable ; but with early and 
proper attention, we might furely have our choice of draught 
cattle. 

prittces) together with his mSnote attentiofl matter* of fiaanie, aatf die eaymeht of 

ks wmy ; aU ti^ tggether.^rMjr^J^i^ Pdnoes of Himiooftan, a* the great 

qo^tie* of the lak Prhffiaui Monarch VaSred hint above ftei ^erality of European Prince*; 

Ihave ever confiddrea %<Jer as AcFilxdzzick of the Eali. Cruelty was the vice 
of Hyder: but we are to confider that Hyder’s ideas of mercy were regulated by an Afiatic 
^dard j mi it is not improbable that he might rate his own charafler for moderation and 
clcxuei^i' as lar above thofe of Tamerlane, Nadir Shahf and Abdallah, as he rated his dlfei* 
5 »ijne above, theirs* 

Sir Eyre onlj)" about five months. . It is a remarkable circumftai^ tihat 

t?ya.armics,, opjpofe4 to each other, Ihould both die <teaths. 
mtmn fo ihort a fpace of time ;.' ’ 

In April lySj* 
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We have llightly mentioned a general confederacy of the powers 
of HindooAan, againft the Britifli. The Nizam or Soubah of the 
Deccan, having taken difguil: at the condud of the Madras Govern- 
ment towards him, in 1779, determined on a very deep revenge. 
This was no lefs than to engage all the principal powers of Hin- 
dooftan and the Deccan to join in a confederacy to expel the Lritith. 
The Poonah Malirattas were already engaged, and Hydcr preparing ; 
there remained the Nizam himfelf, and the Berar Mahratta*. 
Each party was to purfue a particular feheme of attack, fuited to 
his local pofition and means. Hyder was of courfe, to attack the 
Carnatic : the Nizam, the circars ; the Poonah Mahraitivs were to 
keep the Guzerat army under Goddard, emploj'ed } and the Berar 
Mahratta was to invade and lay wafte the Bengal and Baliar pro- 
vinces. It has been the fate of moft of the grand confederacies 
that we meet with in hiftory, that they have terminated ratJier in 
mutual blame, than mutual congratulation. The truth is, that 
they are fcldom, if ever, purfued with the fame unity of adtion, 
and energy, that are difplayed by fingle ftates. Some arc more 
deeply interefted than others : one fears that another will be too 
much aggrandized j and a third is compelled to take part, contrary 
to his wiflies. In the prefent cafe, the Poonah Mahratta and 
-Hyder were each purfuing their proper, original plans, which had 
no reference to the particular object of the confederacy ; the pro- 
jedor (the Nizam) had probably no intention ever to ad at all : 
and the Berar Mahratta, appeared to ad on compulfion : for al- 
though tl 3 « that it fliould 

never arrive at the projeded feene of adion. Be it as it will, it 
was an awful moment for the Britiih interefts in India. The fjjcedy 
[pacification of the Nizam, and the money advanced to the Berat 

®nn.y.,at Cattack (call it by what denomination we may, fubfidy, or 

, • , ■ . , ,< 1 , 

'• * Nodjoff'Cawn, who in }zae» times erehed for Itttnfelf 1 

in th« SouDah of A^j^, a fifth paity m thi'J coiafederaC)% Of thb ^ 

^cwntly ittfonHed* , - 
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loan) were means very opportunely ufed by the Bengal Government. 
Indeed the whole conduct of the war was fuch as refledted the 
higheft honour on that government: and when we fucceffively 
were made acquainted with the news of the capitulation of the 
wJiole Bombay army in 1779 j of the total anniliilation of the. 
flower of the Madras army in 1780; the approach of the Berai‘ 
army towards Bengal in 1781 (which feemed to preclude all pofli- 
bility of relieving the Carnatic by a brigade from Bengal) together 
with the grand confederacy: 1 &y, when the news of all thefe 
misfortunes, and threatening appearances reached Europe, every 
one had made up his mind to the certain lofs of fome capital fettle- 
ment, or to the mutiny of one of the grand armies, for want of 
pay ; and many perfons thought that they iaw the total deftrudtion 
of the Britifh influence and power in India. How then were we 
furprifed, to find, that notwithftanding all thefe mifearriages, wc 
were able, foon after, not only to face, but to feek the enemy in. 
every quarter : ajid to hear of vidtories gained by the Britilh armies, 
when we expedled that even the very ground they fought on, had 
been abandoned to our enemies ! 

The eflablifhmcnt of the Britifh power in the Mogul empire, 
has given a totally, diifeent afpeft to 

country, frqm w:hait it would worn, had no ^ach power ever 
exifted. No one can doubt that the Mahrattas, had they been left 
to purfue their plans of conqueft, would have acquired Corah and 
Allahabad in 1 772, as well as the Rohilla country in 1 773 : and 
afterwards they might have over- run, at their leifure, the province 
of Oude, and its dependencies. The Britilh in^erfeiirencc. picvented 
this. On the'on^r: ,han4^* , have kept pofifefiion of the 

Carnatic. Some may fie tempted to alk whether Hyder might not 
be as good a Sovereign as Mahomed Ally j or the Mahratta§, as 
Azuph Dowlah ? Whatfoever may be the anfwers to thefe queflion?, 
they have ho reference to the Britifh politics } which require 
Hyder or Tippoo, ihould not pofiefir' the Carnatic, „in addiido* to 

Myfore : 
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Myfore: and that the Mahrattas £hoiild not polTefs Oude, or 
Rohilcund. 

I believe there are many who think that the BritiQi might have 
extended their pojSeffions in Hindooftan, ai/ libitum : however, one 
of the greateft of our Indian ftatefmen. Lord Clive, thought that 
the Bengal provinces and the circars, together with a moderate 
tra< 9 : of land round Madras and the ifland of Saliette, near Bom- 
bay j were fully equal to the meafure of good policy, and to our 
powers of keeping pofleffion. Nor have his fucceflors other- 
wile : for our wars lince his time have not been wars of conqueft 
for ourfclves j though crroneoufly reprefented as fuch. The late 
war in India may convince fuch perfons, as require convi( 3 tion on 
the fubjed, that conquefts made either on Tippoo, or the Mahrat- 
tas, could not be preferved with fuch an army as the revenues of 
the conquered trads would fupport. We got pofleffion of Bengal 
and the circars, under circumftaaces particularly favourable ; fuch 
a? may never occur again. 

The Bengal provinces which have been in our adual pofleffion 
near 23 years, (that is, from the year 1765, to the prefent time) 
have, during that whole period, enjoyed a greater lhare of tranquil- 
lity, than any other part of India } or indeed, than thofe provinces had 
ever experienced, fince the days of Aurungzebe. During tlie above 
period of 23 years, no foreign enemy has made any incurfion into 
any part of them, nor has any rebellion happened in any of the pro- 
vinces (the very inconfiderftble one of the Zemindar of Jungleterry, 
in 1774, except<Sd’f)/;' to -the e(labliihment of our in- 

fluence, invafions were frequeht, particularly by the Mahrattas ; 
and one province or other was ever in rebellion i owing to a want 

already the property of iJiKidier. Nb one can «Wht hot that if 
wuld be for our .advantage to have the largefi part of the Carnatic in our own handa, tM ' 

111 thrfe Of Mhhoi6ei| 5 altfaotagh the whole revenue Of it fitoald be laid out in its 

Bat the Carnatic M oar^weafc;lide, 'in morp ,reJjpe«as dianone< ■' 

+ The prorace in whi<^' '» 'Rehellion happened in tySIt,’ 

Bengal provinces. It was f>«ded to the as has beem obfervbd 

' ' '* of 
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of energy in the ruling power j an ill paid, and mutinous army ; 
or an excefs of delegated power. Thofe who know what miferies 
are brought on a country by its being the feat of war, will know 
how to appreciate the value of fuch a bleffing, as that of having the 
horrors of war removed to a dillance from our habitations. There 
are, doubtlefs, evils that are infeparable from the condition of a 
tributary Hate, where the fupreme ruling power, refides at the dif- 
tance of half the circumference of the globe : but thefe are I hope, 
amply ballanced by the advantages of military protedtion : and it is 
a fafl: not to be controverted, tliat the Bengal provinces have a 
better government,^ and are in a better Hate, as to agriculture and 
manufadtures, than any other of the Aiktic countries, China alone 
excepted. But this ftate is doubtlefs very fulceptible of improve- 
ment, even under a defpotic government : though it unfortunately 
happens that the grand objedt for which the Bengal provinces are 
held, militates againft the eafe and happinefs of their inhabitants : 
for there can be no inducement to increafe a national income for 
the purpofe of finally enriching another nation. 

The ftate into which Hindooftan has fallen fince the downfall 
of the Mogul empire, is materially different from what it was 
before it was- ufxited litader the It Was 

then jparcelled oiiit into feveral moderate kingdoms, which ^pear 
to have preferved a degree of balance among themfelves : but now, 
Hindooftan and the Deccan may be faid to confift of fix principal 
ftates, which hold as tributaries, or feudatories, all the inferior 
ones j of which there are many. The reader will not be at a lofs 
to know, that the Ms^br^tta^ ftates, tlw Niasam, Tippoo, the 
Seiks, and the af i thoiEe 1 m fof whatever verbal dif- 

tindiions may be made, a compulfire alliance is at leaft a dbpendant; 
if not in fadt, a tributary fituation. " 

I have ran ov^r the events of the late war in India, with a fare* 
vity which, may probably be deemed cenfurable, confidering theiir 
importance and variety. But I refitaed that the accounts ef thofe 

events 
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events are in every body’s hands j and that every day produces fome 
frefh matter, illuftrative of them. The hiftory of events that have 
happened, and that have alfo been recorded, in our own times, may 
be referred to, by the aid of memory 5 their connexion or depen- 
dency traced j and their chronology afcertained : but it was necef- 
fary to bring the events of a remoter period more within the view 
of the reader j the public records of thofe times being lefs copious, 
as the fcenes recorded, were lefs interefting to public curiofity. 


P 
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Geographical Division of H I N D O O S T A N, ivfo 
Provinces or States. 


T H E following account is divided into two parts : the firft of 
which, contains the provincial diviilon of the empire, under 
the Moguls, fb fiir as the particulars have come to my knowledge j 
the other contains the prefent divifion of it, into independant ftates, 
of very unequal extent and power. It will not be expedted that the 
revenues or military force, of thofc ftates, fliould be, in general, 
well afeertained j or that the exadt relation in which many of the 
inferior provinces ftand, to the more powerful ones in their neigh- 
bourhood, fliould be corredtly known : fince the knowledge requi- 
lite for fuch a detail, can only be colledlcd from perfons who have 
had opportunities either of making the proper enquiries on the 
fpot, or of confulting fuch documents, as have received the fanc- 
tion of authority. In fome inflances, it has been found impoflible 
to refort to authorities of this kind j as there are large trads 
within this widely extended country, which no European of cha- 
rader (as far as I have heard) has vifited, of late years. To this 
may be added, that the changes are fo frequent, that the progrefs 
of enq^uiry and information would fcarcely keep pace with them, 

throughout the whole 


Acsar’s 
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A c J5 A r’s Division a/’ H i n d o o s t a n. 

I SHALL not attempt to trace the various fluduations of boun- 
dary that took place in this empire, fincc the acra of the Muhome- 
dan conquefts, according as the feat of government was removed 
fromGhizni to Lahore, to Delhi, or to Agra, as fuited the politics 
of the times. It is fufhcient for my pnrpofe that I have already 
impreffed on the mind of the reader, an idea that the provinces of 
Hindooftan proper have feldom continued under one head, during 
a period of twenty fucceffive years, from the earlicft hiflory, down 
to the reign of Acbar in the 1 6 th century : and that Malwa, Agi- 
mcre, Guzerat, Bengal, &c. were, in turn independent ; and that 
fometimes the empire of Delhi was confined within the proper 
limits of the province of that name. 

During the long reign of Acbar in the i6th century, the internal 
regulation of the empire was much attended to. Enquiries were 
fet on foot, by which the revenue, population, produce, religion, 
arts, and commerce of each individual diftridt, were afeertained, as 
well as its extent and relative pofition. Many of thefe interefting 
and ufeful particulars, were, by Abul Fazil, colleded into a book 
called the *Ayin Acbaree, or Institutes of Acbar i and 
which, to this day, forms an authentic regifter of thefe matters. 
Acbar began by dividing HindoosTAn phopeR fnto eleven foubahs'l;* 
or provinces,, fome of whifch were in exteht equal to hrge 

^ It is with pleafure ! infomi the rcadesr, that an Engltih tranilation of the whole A^iw 
Aobas.ee has been mado» and publifhed in Bengal, by Mr. Gladwin ; and was begun under 
the patronage of Mr* Haftings j to whofe munificence^ and attention to ufeful literature, the 
world will T>e indebted for the meaus of accefs to a mod valuable repoiitory of intelligence 
refpeffing the former ftate of Hindooftan* 

An account of the contents of the Ayin Acbaree, will Be found at the of 
hiftory ofNadir Shall*, r-~ page. la. ' v ' 

f It is probable that Acbar might have changed the wundhrics of feme of the oM 
by adding or taKng away certain circars, by way of rendering each 
and the provincial capital, more centrioil t» w feveral parts ofit, ' ' 

p 2 E«ro- 
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European kingdoms. The foubalrs were again divided into f/r- 
cars, and thefe fub-divided into purgunnahs. If I was to apply 
Englidi names to thefe divifions, I flaould ftyle them kingdoms 
(or vice-royalties) counties, and hundreds*. The names of the 
eleven foubahs were Lahore, Moultan (including Sindy) Agimere, 
Delhi, Agra, Oude, Allahabad -j-, Bahar, Bengal, Malwa, and 
Guzerat|. A 12th foubah, that is, Cabul, was formed on{ of 
the countries contiguous to the weftern fources of the Indus, and 
included Candahar and Ghizni j and three new ones were credited 
out of the conquefts in the Deccan : viz. Berar, Candeifli, and 
Amednagur j in all fifteen. 

A flight inlpe^tion of the map will afford more information 
reipedling the relative pofitions of thefe foubahs to each other, 
and to the adjacent countries, than whole Ihects of writmg. It 
may be neceflary, however, to make a few remarks on the boun- 
daries of thofe fbubalis that bordered on the Deccan, in order to 
underftand the extent of the new conquers, 

Guzerat, then, extended ibuthward to Damaun, where it touched 
on the diftridt of Baglana, a divifion of Amednagur. 

Malwa extended to the fouth of the Nejrbudda river j and an 
angle of it touched on B^lana and Cand^ ^uth-.weift md 

fouth, and on, Berar "on. die eaft. The Nerb^dda formed the reft 
of the fouthern boundary of Malwa, and alfo of Allahabad. The 
government of Bengal extended to Cattack]j and along the river 
Mahanuddy 3 but the foubah of Orifla appears not to have been 
formed at that time. 

'Of the newly ere<fted lb, ubd^s in the Deccan, Candeilh § the 
fmadl«ft ®f bctevectt Malt^ 

Berar on the eaft, and Amednagur on the weft and fouth, 

• Few cirtaxs are of left extent than the largell Englifh eoflnties. 

+ Called alfo Hlahabad. 

f Goaerat u , by ^me of the f£ndooa cotifidered as lying without die limits of 'HindeidftaB ; 
Vide Berar Rajah’s ;lfett<ar»i • , i' 

'll Called aJfo Cuttack. ' ! 

$ Named by Acbar, DASBBfste, lu hbnoar of Ptince Itenial rfrut at jae&nt it Hears its 

Berar, 
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Bern, according to the prefent definition, has Allahabad and 
Malwa on the north Candcifh and Amednagur on the weft i Tel- 
lingana and Golconda on the fouth ; and Oriffa on the eaft. I 
apprehend that only the weftern .parts of Berar were reduced by 

Amednagur*, the fouth moft of Acbars foubahs, had Candeifii 
and Malwa on the north ; the Gatte, or Balagat mountains on the 
weft -j Bejapour (or Vifiapour) and Tellingana on the fouth j and 
Berar on the eaft. The limits of this foubab (Amednagur) are not 
defined in the Ayin Acbaree j and as Acbar had wars m the Deccan 
during almoft his whole reign, it may be fupp^cd that its limits 
were perpetually fiuduating. 

Tellingana, which in the Ayin Acbaree is called a circar of 
Berar, was poffefted only in part by Acbar. Tellingana, of which 
Warangole -f was the capital, comprehended the traft lying between 
the Kiftna and Godavery rivers, and eaft of Vifiapour ; (anfwering 
to the modern province of Golconda) and wa® probably in more early 
times, ah extenfive kingdom .? as thc Tellinga language is f^ to 
be in ufe, at prefent, from the riv'er Pennar In the Carnatic, to 
Oriffa, along the coaft ; and inland to a ve^'confiderable diftancc. 

Thus we have a ftandard for the geographical divifion of Hin- 
dooftan proper, in the time of Acbar i but for the Deccan in gene- 
ral, no authority on record has ever come to my knowle^p. It 
appears that Acbar- reduced the weftern dt» ia» ■ffif’dofWi-as 

die 1 8 th degree of .noi^ latitude dfid tihdeic Ms fudeefior^ the 
remainder of iti yritih the peninfula, as we have already 

feen, was either entirely iubjefted, or rendered tributary to the 
throne of Delhi (the mountainous tra6:s held by the Mahrattas, 
excejpted^ and formed into one government under the name of the 


The cmtal foobali bdng originally eftabaChed at riw' 4^ of toednag ar, it 
e to dw mMe wwmce. bW n**® *be fortreft of Dowlatawd hw in wra 

In Ukc inannir the name of Tellingana has now given way to 
+ AriBfcill by FetiSita. The rampart of this place can fiUI he 

that it mnft have been a place of ’raS , 

’me- 


mme 
it- 
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Deccan * } which name, in its moft extenfivc fignification, in- 
cludes the whole peninfuk fouth of Hindooftan proper. However, 
in its ordinary acceptation, it means only the countries fituatcd be- 
tween Hindooftan proper, the Carnatic, and Orifta; that is, the 
provinces of Candeifli, Amednagur, Viliapour, Golconda, and the 
weftern part of Berar. When the Mogul empire was extended to 
its utmoft limits, by the addition of this vaft province, its animal 
revenue exceeded 32 millions of pounds fterling-f- : and to enable 
"die reader to makd a juft eftimation of its abfolute -value, k is riecef- 
ftry to repeat, that the produds of the earth are about four times 
as cheap- in Hindooftan, as in England. 


* I <lo not mean to infinuate that die country in queftion /// obtained its name of Dsc- 
cATif under the fucceiTors of Acbar : on the contrary, it has been fo dilfcguiihed from the 
earlieft times. It fignifies the South ; as Poorub ooea the East, when applied to Bengal 
and its dqjendencics^ ; , ? t ^ ^ 

t Mr* Frafer, in his life of Nadir Shah, ftatesthc revenues of thepfovinces under Aureng»- 
2«ibe, as Mows : 


Delhi 

Agra 

Agimere 

Moultan 

Sindy 

Lahore or^Panjab 
Dade 
Allahabad 
Bengali ’ 

Bahar 


tacks of Rupees, 
jocf 
286f 
J65 

J4 

23 

- 2o6ir 

soi 

114 

- 151 

” lOlt 


Orifla - - * 

Cabul, and Cafhincre 

Malwa 

Guaerat 

Berar 

Candeilli 

Dowlatabttdi, or Aiaedoagur 
Bedcr 

Hydrabttd or Ooleonda 
Vifiapour 


I*a*.ks of Rupee?. 

36 

97i' 

101 

152 

*531 

“ 112 

459 

aySi' 
*691- 


ToTAt— 30 crore^, 18 lacks of ficca rupees, or about 32 millions of pounds fierling 

• Bengal is rated in the Ayin Acbaree (towards the dofe of the 1 6th century) at 140? 
lac^; in Bnjah Cawn’s Naboblhip, A.I>. 1727, at ii|aj; and in 1778, at 197 lacks, net 


Present 
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Present Division of Hindoostan. 


HAVING given this very general idea of the original divifion 
of India, I ihall next endeavour to convey an idea of the prefent 
diyifion of it, as far as refpedls the principal ftates, or the. powers 
that have appe.Rred on the political theatre, lince the eftablifhment 
of the Britiih influence. 

The Britiih nation pofiefs, in full fovercignty, the whole foubah 
of Bengal, and the greateft part of Bahar ^ I fay the greatejl part) 
becaufe 'if appfears that there are feveral purgunnahs on the 
fouth-weft of little Nagpour, that were formerly clafled as be- 
longing to Bahar, but are now in the pofleffion of the Mahrat- 
tas In Orifla, they poflefs only the diftridts of Midnapour, 
the reft being entirely in the hands of the Mahrattas and their tri- 
butaries. Thefe pofleffions contain about 1 50,000 fquare Britifti 
miles of land to which, if we add the diftria of Benares, the 
whole will be 162,000 -f- ^ that is, 30,000 more than are contjuned 
in Great Britain and Ireland : and near eleven millions of inha- 


* This drcumftaiice was afcertai’ied l)\ the Lite Colonel Cam?c. 

t The followins is an account of (ucurly) the quantity of land contained in the countriess 
fubjeft to the Britim Government, and to the Britim Allies in Hindooiiah. ' 

British Possessions- ^ 


BengaU Bahar, and part of OrifTa 
Bcnares> 

Northern Circars 

Jaghire in the CarnstSp . ' 4^ 

Bombay and Salfette' • - 

British Allies, 


12,761 
^ i 7>5^8 

’ lioo Bridih miles- 




Oude, Allahabad and Corah 
' RoHiicand, and Fyaoolah Cawn's 
Dbo-i^b 

OamiAc m^general 




3 h 770 
■ 11.056 
8,480 

4»3SO 


'46.000 


Tot At - »8 1,408 V' 

ibitants. 
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bitants. The total net revenue, including Benares, is at prelent 
about 287 lacks of ficca rupees, which may be reckoned equal to 

3.050.000. In this calculation, every branch of the revenue, is 
included! fuch as the profits arifing from fait and opium, the 
cuftoms, &c- ; and the amount of the charges attending the col- 
ledion of the revenues, and the ftjpend to the Nabob of Bengal, 
&c. are. deducted : the whole amount of the grofs revenue being 

3.790.0001. The fubfidy from the Nabob of Oude is not taken 
into this acccount*.. 

The 


• The foUowiag t? nearfy the ftate of th« Company’s receipts and difburfepients at the pre- 
fent time, reduced to fterling money : the Sicca rupee being valued at 2$, 


Bengal* 

Land Revenue of Bengal and- Bahai, 1786 
Benares Revenue, cl^ 

Code SuMdy • - • 

OaltOmH, &Ce< clear of charges 

Salt Revenue, - ditto 

Opium • - • • 

Bedut^ charges of colieflion of the revenues of Ben 
l^and.Babar, Nabob’s jftipend. Sec 


380.000 

420.000 
120>000 
430,00a 

60,000 

740.000 


4,210,000 


Iffitary charges on tlie Company’s, and- on the > , 

Nabob’s a«5>av^, , ! . J‘>4lo,ooo 

Civil Eftahliflunent^ Marins, and Eordficarioas 390,000 


"rTft? 


XiandRsvemie, ihe,tuicmeii»Cirdir«>iiudpdo£ 

Camaric Subfidy 

Tanjore ditto - _ 

Cuftoms, &c. » • . 


Nst Itcirmtte^ ' 


725VO00' 

160,000* 

160,000 

25,000 


1,070,000, 


Deduct Military charges on the Company’s, and 7 . ^ 

Nabob’s account - . i | 

Charges ,o^,^}]|€^£^ng the rcvecups - - 85,000 

CiyB Ssc * 150,000 

^ 9S5-,^coa 

85,000’ 




« : Toifid n^t Reventio atrBangidiai>(£Mhdlrai t,t75 

At Bombay the diftprfements exceed the receipts,, by about ' |po,ooo 
And at Bencooleu (on tbe^ SJanf df Sumatra) the annual I 

oInssesantaboiK ’ f 

350^ 


To^ of set ReventK in la^ At4d{i0oo- 


If 
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The natural fituation of Bengal is Angularly happy with refpc'ft 
to fecurity from the attacks of foreign enemies. On the north and 
call it has no warlike neighbours j and has, moreover, a formidable 
barrier of mountains, rivers, or extenfive waftes, towards thole 
quarters, ihould fuch an enemy Hart up. On the fouth is a fea- 
coaft, guarded by lhallows and impenetrable woods, and with only 
one port (and even that of difficult accefs) in an extent of three hun- 
dred miles. It is on the weft only, that any enemy is to be appre- 
hended, and even there the natural barrier is ftrong ; and with its 
population and refources, aided by the ufual proportion of Britilli 
troops * in addition to the fcpoy eftabliftiment, Bengal might bid 
defiance to all that part of Hindooftan, which ’might find itfelf 
inclined to become its enemy. Even in cafe of invafions, the 
country beyond the Ganges would be exempt from the ravages of 
war, and furnifh fupplies for the general defence. But, with the 
whole revenue in our pofteffion, the feat of war will probably be 
left to our own choice. 

The late Nabob of Oude, Sujah Dowlah, pcffibfled, at the time 
when he firft became an Ally of the Eaft India Company, the 
whole foubah of Oude, and the greateft part of Allahabad ; ' to 
which, in 1774, were added the eaftern parts of Delhi and Agra, 
till that time pofleffed by a tribe of Afghan Rohiilas, and by tlie 
Jats. The Zemindary of Benares, which includes alfo the cirear* 
of Gazypour and Chunar,,,conftitutcd a part of the dowiioosevef 

together with the ^ tIL fttbfidies from ’ 

the Nabobs of Oude, and the Qarnaticy and the of conrfe, not in- 

cluded in this fum^ The CompAiiy^s militaiy eftablifhment in India, in time of peace, is 
about >o>ood*Europeans, and 52,00a regular fepoy infantry. It-apj^^cars alfo, tint the fum 
total of the f^es of Eaft Indiaand China merchanaiie, imported into this kingdom in one year, 
has iiftout^ted to miiliops^and ay^earter fterJinjg. Cottfidertng the magnitude of the fums, 
in thQ one is Ui to, fuppofc.^that fach an ip^perimf^ the English 

Eiift Inam Company, b<^fore exift^: of, at leaft^ never cre^iited; Withbuc mftch- 
gieater ftrength and refo^jpes of the ftate, in which it.was comr 

prifed, than th»-C^j^ny'h^ received* , ^ ^ 

* it may ap;^f fom^ perfcns, but I am really of opinion that ii is 

pofiible to have too h European troops, to fepoys, in 

rnents* 

q Oude 
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Oude until the year 1775, when its tribute or quit rent of twenty- 
four lacks (hnee increafed to forty) was transferred to the EngUfli, 
This Zemindary, which was lately in the hands of Cheet Sing, 
occupies the principal part of the fpace between Bahar and Oude, 
fo that only a fmall part of the territory of the latter, touches 
Bahar on the north-weft. 


The dominions of Oude He on both fides of the Ganges, occu- 
pying (with the exception of Fizoola Cawn’s diftridt of Rampour) 
all the flat country betweien that river and the northern mountains, 
as well as the principal part of that fertile tradt lying between the 
Ganges and Jumna, known by the name' of Dooab to within 
forty miles of the city of Delhi. In ihort, the Britiftr nation, 
with their allies and tributaries, occupy the whole navigable courfc 
of the Ganges, from its entry on the plains, to the fea ; which, by 
its winding courfe, is more than 1350 Britilh miles. 

The ditnenfions of Oude and its dependencies may be reckoned 
360 Britifti miles in length from eaft to weft, and in breadth from 
150 to j8o : and their area is about one third part of that of the 
Bengal provinces j being to each other in the proportion of 53 to 
j>6a. Generally fpeaking, the whole territory is one .continued 

thmgh. 

wIticH. the hrandbes, take; thek courle. It is, 

moreover, the central part of the ancient kingdom or empire of 
the Prasii, The capital city is Lucknow, fltuated on the river 
Goomty :■ and about 650 miles from Calcutta. . 

• -The prefent Nabob of Oude, Azuph Dowkh, fucceeded his 


in 1775* He is in alliance with the Bri- 
army is 'cpnilan% ftstioned 
on his wdJeito aafwering the purpoft^of covering 


Oude as wcB as Bengal ji,. and p£ kedpliig tlm weftern ftates in awe. 


* trail^ of Itod’i^i^ed tijy lie appi^x'j»atiQn'P^;.|Wb£|^ c>f 

tvvo rivera ; 'tha^ lijms i$ 

Dooab. ' ' ■ r i- , 


It 
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It is advanced about i oo miles beyond Lucknow. The whole ex-» 
pence of it is paid by the Nabob of Oude, by a ftipulated fum, 
under the name of a fubfidy. (Sec note page cxiv.) 

The grofs revenues of the dominions of Oude are reckoned to be 
about two millions and a half flerling : of which the new acquifi- 
tions of Rohilcund, Corah, and other parts of the Dooab, are more 
than one million. The military eftablilhment, including the 
troops employed in the collection of the revenues, is from 50 to 60 
thoufand men : but very few indeed of thefc, deferve the name of 
regular troops. 

Fizpola Cawn, a Rohilla Chief, poflefles the diftriCl of Ram- 
pour, fituated at the foot of the northern moutitams : and although 
included in Rohilcund, yet this territory was fecured to him, by 
the treaty of Loldong, in 1 774. It is valued at 30 lacks of rupees * 
per annum : but he is in effeCt tributary to Oude, by being bound 
to furnilh his quota towards an eftablilhment for the common 
defence. 

Contiguous t6 the weftern bank' of the Ganges* and furroundod 
by the dominions of Oude, is a fiaall diftridS; bdongiug to a Chief 
of the Patan Rohilla tribe. It is generally denominated from its 
capital town, Furruckabad : and is little more than 30 miles in 
extent. 

On the fouth-weft fide of the Jumna, and feparated .from by 
a narrow trad of low country, is the territory named, Bunddai or 
llundclcund, inhabited by a tribe of Rajpoots, but dbemed inferior 
to their brethren of Agimtm BundeJeund’dS furrouaded by the 
dominions of Oude, Benares, and the Mahrattas : and was for- 


ipcrly fubjed to a Rajah of the name of Hindooput : but is now 
cb^y,)toided anwng his {ms, or their defeendants. It is a mouq- 
Mosdfic;; i-yoniaihs, /‘the 

• The re^af „%Kog. „'t>y cdeal8t^g,'?itifrn4w 

At the raj;e of a lmk^6f\n ^ i',- v* 
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celebrated diamond mines of Panna ^ or Puma, together with fonic 
rtrong fortreffesj 'among which, Callinger is the principal. It is 
fubjed to the depredations of the Mahrattas : and has of late years- 
been attempted by Madajee Sindia ; who, however could not make 
himfelf mafter of the principal fortrefles j and in confequence aban- 
doned the open country. The ancient limits of Bundelcund were 
much more extenfive than the prefentj extending much further 
towards the Nerbuddah river. Chatterpour, is reckoned the 
capital. 

The territories of Adjidfing are contiguous to Bundelcund, or? 
the weft } to tlie Mahrattas on the fouth, and fou.th-weft ; and to 
the Benares territory on the eaft. Their whole extent,, including 
feme tributary Zemindars on tl>e fouth-eaft, may be about equal to 
Bundelcund : and, like that, fubjed to the occafional depredations 
of the Mahsattas. Rewah,^ or Rooah, is reckoned the Gapkali and 
lies, on the great road between Benares and Nagpour. We knovr 
but little concerning the geography of the remote parts of this 
trad : nor arc the boundaries well defined. The river Soane flows 
through it, in its courfe to the Bahar province. 

Shah Alum, the nominal Emperor, or Orcat Mogul, of whom 
.we have fully ipokcu, in thet hiiibrical phrt this i.? 

now a mere penfioner in the hands of Madajpe Sindia : whoj "ftot- 
withftandingi appoints ham a refidence at Delhi. 

The Jats, Jates, or Jetes, were a tribe of Hindoos, who long 
’fince the death of Aurungzebe, ereded a ftate in the provinces of 
Agra and Delhi. They at laft fixed their capital at the city of 

pofieflad a trad of country, ilong^ both 
fides Gwsdior, to 

that of Delhi; irfiiwigth about 160 miles, and 50 bhaaid. Col. 
Dow, in 1770, eftimated their revenue (perhaps extrava^ntly) at 
200 lacks of rupees ; and their force at 60 or 70,000 men. Xfiis 

' Ptolemy’s.' for Panna. • . 


nation 
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nation is traced by P. Wendell from the countries lying' beti^^'ceji 
the S E confines of Moultan, and Gohud. It is certain that 
Tamerlane made war on a people called the Getes in his march from: 
Batnir to Semanah. NudjufF Cawn, about 14 years ago, difpof- 
fciled the Jats of all their country, fave the very confined territory 
of Bhartpour. Madajee Sindia, has, in turn, ftripped NudjufF 
Cawn’s fucceffors of thefe conquells ; which are now fcarcely worth' 
pofleffing, although 20 or 21 years ago, imder Soorage Mull, they 
ranked among the moft flourifliing provinces of Hindoollan. It will 
be perceived that the Jats no longer exift, as a nation : all that re- 
mains to Runjet Sing, the fon of Soorage Mull, being the fort of 
Bhartpour or Burratpour, fituated abouit 45 miles on the weft of 
Agra, with a fmall territory of 4 or 5 lacks of rupees. The Rajah 
of Gohud is of the Jat tribe, but unconnedled with Runjet Sing. 

The late NudjufF Cawn, whom we have juft mentioned, is an 
inftance, among others, of the very fudden rife and fall of the 
modern , ftates of Hindooftam From the condition of a minor 
Jaghiredar, and the Commander in Chief of the imperial army, 
after the return of the prefen t Mogul, to Delhi, in 1771 ; he be- 
came, in the courfe of 7 or 8 years, the pofFeflbr of a domain, 
yielding 150 lacks of rupees annually; and kept up an eftablifh- 
ment of 80,000 troops of all .denominations ; in which, were in- 
cluded 23 regular battalions of fepoys. His conquefts were on the 
Jats, the Rajah of Jyenagur, and the liajah of 'Macheity (which 
kft had reduced a confiderable- part *774> 

became f<d^eired\of the of Nb’iieifige.of'riiis greatnefshns 
remained for fevcral years paft. His- empiric, in a manner, died 
with him : and Madajee Sindia polFelTcs inoft of it, at this time. 
,T'his brings us. to the of Mewat, whsch- is the hilly and; 

W'oiddy”ti^Flyiog''onthevSW'«f'.D^i,;.«nA.Iofi»th» of Agra-; 

confi):uhj|'',;liiie- of the Jumna, 
river, to a (CQEapi^^eliy),^ and extending weftwards, 

about 130 B. miles. In length from north, to foath, it may be 90 

miles. 
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'miles. 'This trad is remarkable, in that, although it is fituated'in 
the heart of the empire of Hindooftan j that is, within 2 5 miles of 
its former capital, Delhi, its inhabitants have ever been charac- 
terized as the moft favage and brutal : and their chief employment, 
robbery and plundering. We have mentioned in page xlix, the 
feveritics pradifed on them in the 13th century. At the prefent 
time, Mewat is fo famous a nurfery for thieves and robbers, that 
parties of Mewat ti are taken into pay by the Chiefs of upper Hin- 
dooflan, for the purpofe of diftreffing the countries tvhich are made 
the feat of warfare. In Aebar’s divifion, this trad made a part of 
each of the foubihs of Delhi and Agra : but moft of it was in- 
cluded in the latter. Mewat contains fome ftrong forfrclTes, on 
fteep, or inacceffible hills j among which, is Alwar, or Alvar, the 
citadel of the Macherry Rajah. It has changed mafters very often, 
during the contefts between its native Rajahs (Of ' Kdtraiadeh) and 
the Jat^, the Rajah of Joinagur, Nudjuff Cawn, and Madajee 
Sindia j and between thefe powers, fucceflively. Sindia has made 
a conftderable progrefs in the redudion of it. 

Bordering on the north of Mewat, and approaching with its 
caftern limit within 24 miles of Delhi, is a trad 80 or 90 miles 
in length, and from 30 to 40 broad, ntowadiLiirile' l^SIIogrftan : its 
ancient Hindw name was Nardeck. Within the prefent century^ 
^nd moft probably fince the rapid decline of the Mogul empire, 
this territory was feized on by the Ballogcs, or Balloches j whofe 
proper country adjoins to the weftern bank of the Indus, oppofite 
to Moultan. Some tribes of them are alfo found in Makran. 
Theytwe.; and;crud racev and'^appew 

full of lavines^'and't^toJtrt^ to invader^’? it has, 

however, undergone the fate of its neighbours, and been fucceliively 
tributary 'to the, Rbhilla Chief, Nidjib Dowls^ j to the Jats, add 
Nudjuff GawhJ'''::WeftsvardiTt bonders onihe'Sdks.,'', 

■ i' ' i^'The 
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The territory pofTeiTed originally by Nidjib Bowkh, an Afghan* 
Rohiila (whom we have formerly noticed, as guardian to the young 
Emperor of Abdalla’s fetting up, in 1761^) is, in part, in the 
poffeffion of his grandfon Golam Cawdir; his fon Zabeta Cawn 
dying in the end of 1784, or beginning of 1785. This territory 
occupies the head of the Dooab, or that part which borders on the 
Sewaiick mountains. It compofed chiefly the circar of Sehaurun- 
pour, in Aebar’s diviflon of the empire ; and does not exceed. 100 
B. miles in length, from eafl; to wcA, by 75 in breadth. The ort- 
ginal pofleflions of Nidjib Dowlah comprehended alfo the country 
of Sirhind, on the wefl: of the Jumna river? and alfo the dif-- 
tridls round the city of Delhi : but the Seiks* have not only en- 
croached on the weft, and poflefted that fhore of the Jumna, but 
commit depredations in Schaurunpour, and even to the banks of 
the Ganges. Sindia having alfo encroached on the fouth, it is 
highly probable tliat this trad- will not long form a diftina: ftate or 
fjirindipality* , . 

The Seiks may be reckoned the moft weftem nation of Hindoo- 
•ftan ; .for the King; of Candahar poflsftes but an inconfiderable ex- 
tent of territory, on the eaft of the Indus.. Their progrefs as a 
nation has been flightly mentioned in pages Ixiv and Ixvi : and fince 
the complete downfall of the Mogul empire,, they have acquired 
very extcnfive domains. But their power ought not to be efti- 
imted, in the exad proportion to the extent of their ‘jioffeffions,. 

thqf, do not form ©nc entire ftate j but a number of final! ones,, 
independant of . each* (.other,, in tbeif internal government, and only 
conne^d by a federal union. They have extended their territories 


pu the fouth-eaft, that is, into- the province of Delhi, very rapidly 
i^/^le years ? and perhaps,, the Zemindars of that countiy may have 

iiatf’Of.'; the 
SrhfiideM.' of; 


• Nidjib, ttf Ajto'i&ajiepj. Q.’d(i(Wi, 

, -.ij'j'e, , ® ■ < 




'former. 
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'former mafltrs. Certoiji it is that the eaftern boundary of the 
Seik’s donjkaions, has been advanced to the banks of the Jumna 
dver, above Delhi; and to the neighbourhood of that city: wc 
have jud obferved, that the adjoining territory of Sehaurunpour, 
is fubjedt to their depredations, if not adually tributary to tliem: 
and that they make excur/ions to the very fide of the Ganges. On 
the fouth, they are bounded by the northern extreme of the fimdy 
defert of Regiiian , and on the S W their boundary meets that of 
Sindy, or Tatta, at the city of Behker, or Bhakor, on the Indus. 
On the wefi, the Indus is their general boundary, as high up as 
the city of Attock ; near to whicli begin the territories of the King 
of Candahar : and their northern boundary is the chain of moun- 
tains that lie towards Thibet, and Cafinnorc. This being the cafe, 
they will be found to pollcfs the whole foubah or province of La- 
hore, the principal part of Moultan, and the weRcrn part of Delhi: 
the dimenfions of which trad, are about 400 B, miles from N W 
to S E : and from 1 50 to 200 broad, in general : although in the 
part between Attock and Behker (that is, along the Indus) the ex- 
tent cannot be lefs than 320. Their capital city is Lahore. We 
know but little concerning the date of their government and poli- 
tics : but the former is reprefented as thdr otiode 

of making war they are , unqucftionably favage and cmei.., Xhoii? 
army confifts almoft entirely of horfe, of which they are fald to be 
able to bring at Icafi: 1 00,000 into the field. It is fortunate that 
the Pu^ dominions have the Ganges for a barrier between them 


and this, of plunderers. Abdiilla was accuftomed to pafs through 

during his vifit? to Deihi,,„.as,',lat 3 e'' as,:.^e 
’„dttedit^^(<he"'Conquefi: of. it : 
but' prefent .ftrength of the Seiks, 

the one or .the 

other.'; ' ^ the Seiks were in amity with 

Timutr allow^ his army a |)^|l 5 ge 


other.';''’';^l^ 
Timur Sha^l 
through theii*' 
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bable : the progrefs of an Indian army efFe< 3 :ing nearly an equal de- 
gree of defolation, whether it enters a country on terms of hoftility, 
or of amity. 

Timur Shah (the fucceflbr of Ahmed Abdalla, late King of Canda- 
har, Korafan, &c. who died about the year 1773) poffelTes in Hindoo- 
ftan, nothing more than the country of Caflamere and fome incon- 
fiderable diftri<Jts contiguous to the eaftern bank of the Indus, above 
the city of Attock. We have fpoken of the extent of the kingdom 
of Candahar, in page 1 1 2 of the Memoir : and it may be proper to 
add, in this place, that the founder of that kingdom, the above- 
mentioned Ahmed Abdalla, was originally the Prince, or Chief, 
of an Afghan tribe named Abdal (vyhence the term Ab^aU'i) and 
that he was ftripped of his country by Nadir Shah, and compelled! 
to join the Perdan army in 1739. On the death of Nadir, he fud- 
denly appeared among his former fubjeds, and in a £hort time,, 
ereded for himfelf a confiderable kingdom in the eaftern part of 
Perfia ; adding to it, moft of the Indian provinces ceded by the 
Mogul to Nadir Shah. It has been aflerted, that Abdalla had. 
arifen to a high command in the Perlian army ; and that, his de- 
partment, of courfe, occalioning a large fum. of money to centre- 
with him j he, on the death of Nadir Shah, availed himfelf of the. 
ufe of thefe treafures, to carry off a part of the army. He efta— 
bliihed his capital at Cabul near the hither foot of the Indian Cau- 
cafus and it appears by. the accounts of Mr. Forfter, wlto tra- 
vcfl^ the country of Ti9^ur;Sha|[i^ In ,1783,. .that hiis .fu^jpds live 
under an, - The reve- 

nues and military force of i^ndaha?r,,,have not come to my know- 
ledge. The military eJftablifhment has been given.at 200,000 men;. 
Ahmed Abdalla had regular infantry,, cloathed like the Britifli,, 
fepoyA?,, w4,k at one, time, made ufe pf the Biritifb, maaEipfedureafPni 
that ; the, trade vyent by Siridy, sypf «p the 'Indus and 

branches, to-CaW* 'ilds trade has long been at mi end. 

. 
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The province of Sindy, or that lying on both fides of the low^er 
part of the river Indus *, is fubjed to a Mahomedan Prince, who 
is tributary to the King of Candahar j it being among the provinces 
ceded to Nadir Shah, by Mahomed Shah, in 1739. Although it 
properly belongs to Hindooftan, it is fo detached from it by the 
great fandy defert, that it takes no part in its politics. This pro- 
vince is defcribed in page 285, to which the reader is referred. 

The province of Cutch, on the S E fide of Sindy, as well as the 
weftern parts of the peninfuk of Guzerat, are governed by Rajahs 
of their own : and do not appear to have undergone much change, 
by the late revolutions in Hindooftan. Cutch is not only a barren 
country, but in its nature too ftrong to be eafily attacked. And 
the weftern part of Guzerat is mountainous and woody j and inha- 
bited by a wild, hardy, race : and therefore on both accounts, un- 
favourable to the progrefs of a Maliratta army. 

The Mahrattas, as has been obferved before, form two diftind 
empires, or flates j that of Poonah, or the wcflern : and Berar, the 
eaftern. Thefe ftates colledlively, occupy all the fouthern part of 
Hindooftan proper ; together with a large proportion of the Dec- 
can. Malwa, Orifta, Candeiih, and Vifiapourj the . principal 
parts , of , Gwrat, 'and Agipen^rl 

lakb&d> Agrai,'*'ahd^ are domprilfci withirf 
empire j which extends from lea to lea, acroft the wideft part of 
the peninfuk j and from the confines of Agra northward, to the 
Kiftna fouthward; forming a trad of about xooo Britilh miles 
long, by 700 wide. 

The ftaje is divid-cd,. among a number of Chiefs or 

Prinde^;: "or Head, is, like that of 

‘ ^ ' ' ' ' 'V " ”i ’ - 

* The celebKted Sir William' Jonca very kgenjoufly remarks, that “ it is uTual with the 
« Maries to give the fame names to the countries which lie on both fides of any confideraWe 
" livffi.” Thus the province of Sindy is divided bt the Indus ; Bengal by the Ganges; and 
Pegu by the Ifabatty. Egypt, in Ulce manner, is divided by the Nile. Probably, the fecillty 
of acceis to dtl^ fide,,))ig^ mefm of a navigaWe riyer - and an occafional inundation* fdtuaSted 
each of the divitions, grated by the cOurfe of the river, to the confiant draredatiqtia, of its op- 
pofito, neighbour ; till necefiity proceed a ctanj^mife, which ended one 

community* ‘ 


the 
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the German Princes to the Emperor; merely nominal at any time j 
and, in fome cafes, an oppofition of interefts begets v/ars, not only 
bv‘t\veen the members of the empire themfelves, but alfo between the 
n'-cmbers and the head. In faft, they are ieldom confederated but on 
occ;ifions that would unite the moil: difeordant ilates •, that is, for 
their mutual defence : for few occafions of foreign conquefts or plun- 
der, are of magnitude enough to induce them to unite their armies. 

Was I inclined, I want ability, to particularize the pofleffions 
and fituations of all the Chiefs that compofc this Mahratta ftate. 
I fiiall therefore attempt only to mention the principal ones, com- 
monly ftylcd yaghiredars, or holders of Jaghires : their titles to 
their poffeffions, being nominally during their life time only j; 
although they have long lince become hereditary. > 

The Paifhwah, or nominal head of the wejflern empire, refides at 
Poonah, which is fituated at the fouth-weft extreme of the empire, 
and about loo miles from Bombay. There are three principal 
Jaghired^rs on the north of Poonalj ; and two on the fouth : the 
firft are, Madajee Sindia, Tuefcajee Holkar, and Putty Sing Gwi- 
cuarj and the latter, Purleram Bow, and Raftah, who is more 
commonly ftyled the Meritch Wallah (or Meritch Man) from his 
having eftablilhed his capital at that city d", previous to the con- 
queft of it, by Hyder Ally. Before I proceed to particularize the 


. * Jaghire, means a gcant of land from a Sovarrign to a ru{:3ed, ^o^ble at ppstBms Nt 
gmdiwHy, Of aliiioll always, foralBemrt. ‘ ' 

t T» ej»a gcpgrapljiciil pofidkm of chs* impwrtsatf s bat 

k it witB' weaf rdrfbn .nmpofed to ,be ti*, of Mandefloe's route, 

dmvra byP. :dbir^r.wbmu about 70 road 

jnilps SW fK>m Vifiapour ; and 130 fii>m uti^uefliousibl};, the fame 

gfcicje with Merrick r a places of B vs^ars widi Sambajee* In the 

Sele< 9 : Committce^s reports, it is named intMFeremly, Merrick and Mcritiz* It may be col- 
IcSed from thofc ^reports, and from Mr* Orme^s hiftorical fragments, that this place is toated 
on*tho nordi bank of Ae Kiftnah ; on the NW of Sane^re-Bancapour, and on the SW of 
Vifiapo«#^'Wd its didknee^ from Ae former, ought to be very con/iderable ; for part eftho 
Ckcm Raijbaug? mtervenc between thofeWpancapour md Me- 

rita. Anal^l^ the qife irith Mirji on the map^ which is ^otrt 108 G. miles from Banca- 

S iur* Thfete ^ note in Aurengzebei'ffj, and m Hyder Aliyas wars, i 

arwar, or Danwar. Thjis! ^pears to be compriritended in Circar of Bancapour* and ah™; 

. of I have not ventured tp place Darwat in the map : ' 


30 cofTes on the S E < 

the |K)fitaon of it, and of Hubely, make it appear fliH more probable that Miiije, j| 
Meritch^ or Merriti* 

t 2 
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different partners or fliarers, in the feveral provinces, it will be 
neceShry to obferve that the Mahratta dominions have in fome 
places, been portioned out among the different Chiefs, after a 
method that appears the moft confuted and intricate, imaginable. 
For not only the PurgannahSf or grand divifions of provinces, are 
divided in fome inftances, among three different powers ; but even the 
revenues of particular villages, are divided in like manner ; and in 
confequence, diflind: officers are appointed, for the purpofe of col- 
leding the refpedive ffiares^. 

The province or foubah of Malwa (to which this account par- 
ticularly applies) one of the mofl extenfive, and the moft elevated, 

c 

and highly diverfified in Hindooftan, is divided among the Paifli- 
wah, Sindia, and Holkar : as is alfo the fmall foubah of Candeifli, 
adjoining to it, on the fbuthj and which contains the fine city 
of Burhanpour, in the pofleffion of Sindia. 

The province of Agimerc, has only in part been pofTeffed by the 
Mahrattas, and that part is now entirely in Sindia’s hands. What 
is here exprefled, relates only to what may be termed Agimere 
proper } and not to the whole foubah of that name, according to its 
geographical definition in the Ayin Aebarce : fince the three great 
i%:ajpoot' principalities, Qudipour, Joodjxiur, and Joinagur, as well as 
Rantampburi arc there, included iii iti Thefe Rajpoots principalities 
(of which more will be faid hereafter) have long been held tributary to 
the Mahrattas j and how, by the afcendancy of Sindia, aridby virtue of 
his local fituation, he converts the whole of the tribute to his own ufe. 


The largeft, as well as the fineft part of Guzerat, is divided bS- 


latter h( 




part of It. i 


The provinces dh me lotitH'of Pdonah,' ajr'e divided betvveen the 
Paifhwah, and the Jaghiredars, Purferam Bow, and Raft^. Sq 
little is known in Europe concerning the Geography of tliis part 


It b probabb^ t^t diy^on. ,arolb fr9iii fome accide;ital at the 

time when the conquefi ivks made ; and which ‘cannot now be traced t /hot af it 'has the i?tppcar- 
ance of an expedient^ calculated to check and reftrain the power of the different Jaghiredars, it 
i#’ generally fuppofed to be the efleft of policy and defign, A. 


of 
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of the country, that the map of it, is almoft a blank. I am by 
no means certain where to place the common boundary of the Mah- 
ratta and Tippoo’s countries, in this quarter, Hyder took poflef- 
fion of Meritch (jVfcritu or Mirje) on the north bank of the Kiftna, 
in 1778 ; and, 1 apprehend, never relinquidied it. 

The Pailhwah, or his reprefentatives, polfefs alfo many other 
diftrids in the N E, and eaft, parts of Malwa, &c. for the Poonah 
territories, or thofe of its Jaghiredars, clofe on the river Jumna, 
oppolite to Calpy : and alfo extend along the northern bank of the 
Nerbudda river, almoft to its fource ; and encroach deeply on the 
S W fide of Bundelcund, according to its ancient limits. The 
diftrids of Sagur, and Mundella, are fituated in this quarter. 
Thus it appears, that the territories fubjedt to Poonah, are fepa- 
rated, or rather infulatcd, in an extiaordinary manner j and this 
circumftance alone, muft induence the domeftic as well as the fo- 
reign politics of this date : fince any confiderable Jaghiredar may 
^ly withhold the government’s fliare of the revenues, and convert 
it to his| own ufe. ,, . , 

From what has been faid, it will appeir impoffible to diferimi- 
nate the pofiefiions of the Paifhwah, any more than thofe of his 
Jaghiredars, on the map. All that can be done, is, to mark the 
body of each trad of land, in winch the Paiftiwah and the particu- 
lar Jaghiredars participate. It is underftood that the Paiflwah„pof- 
fefies , a larger fliare, in the weftern part of the Peccan, tlwWi' elfe- 
where. This trad is naturally ve|^ pai^cuWly bn the 

weft fide, tnountains, 

called the Gauts, rifes abruptly fhsnidhe. ’lbs^ country, called the 
Concan (or Cockun) fupporting, in the nature of a . terrace, a 
^^ft extent of fertile and, populous plains, which are fo much 
ejs^a|j^^5 tp render the epo)’ and .pl^nt - > 4 ?^ .Memoir, 
3 jJ 3 ;) ; ,TWs; e'emtinued not only 

thraugk'tl^i^i£^^ through the peniin- 

Cula, to the fbutHefcu fextr^e.ofiHy fore j and is harped 

through- 
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throughout its whole extent; meaning literally, the higher ^ of 
upper Gouts *. In the peninfula, it is applied in contradiftindtion 
to Puyen-’Gauty or lower Gouts : but in the Deccan, it appejirs 
to be ufed only as a proper name, and not as a cox-rektive ; we 
having never heard of the Deccan, Payen-Gaut. 

Nor is it lefs difficult to afcertain the fum of the revenue of this 
flatc, than to particularize the extent of the diftridls, from whence 
it is colledted. The moft intelligent and bell infoi-med pcrlbns that 
I have confulted on the occafion, will not venture to give an opi- 
nion on it. One perfon (a native of India) has fated the revenue 
at 1 2 crores of rupees, or 1 2 millions f crling : and the net receipts, 
Jaghires dedudled, »at five crores, I’he fame account makes the 
military efabliffiment in the field, to be 200,000 troops, foot and 
horfe; befides an equal number in garrifon. Another account of 
the revenue, by an European gentleman, reckons 7 crores for the 
net revenue. If the provinces poffefled by this fate, were to he 
rated in the lame proportion as in the time of Aurungzebe, the 
net revenue would be about 8 crores of rupees, or 8 millions 
Herling. 

Sindia is unquefionably the moft powerful Jaghiredar within 
this ftate i and b^ght to b© regards^ la* , a fefVjeteign Fri^c^^r Since 
' the hereto Fe^ (1783) he has extended liis frbntW ftoife 
wa towards the Jumna j fwallowing up moft: of the petty ftates 
that heretofore exifted there : and in particular, that of Gohud, 
including the celebrated fortrefs of Gwalior (fee page 1 57 of the 
Memoir). He has alfo carried his arms northward to Delhi, and 
into the provinces of Mewat and Jyenagur ; reducing , man^, 
trclTes, and a confiderable ' of ; cem^jtry, which ‘were heretofore 
fucceffively poftelfed by the Jats, and Nudjuft'Cawn. Inline, he 
pofleftes the perfon of the nominal Great Mogul, and all that can 

9 t}u<oU£jfi momins, or a landiag.pkce co dwbekjji: < 
of a livctr. In tena bda been appEed to the Carnal, which in 

be 
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be accompliflied by virtue of his name. It would appear that Sin- 
dia’s plans embrace too great a variety of objedts at one and the 
fame time : for, not long ago, his troops were compelled to retire 
from Bundelcund, in which they poffeflcd moft of the open coun- 
try, the fruits of a very recent conqueft. He feems bent on ex- 
tending his conquefts on the north and weft : but time alone can 
difcover whether he will fucceed in eftabliftiing a permanent empire, 
on that fide. The revenue of his paternal, or Original dominions, 
in Malwa, &c. has been eftimated at one crore of rupees per an- 
num. It is difficult to afeertain what the value of his new acqui- 
fitions arc, in their prefent ftate ; for thofe portions of Agra, Del- 
hi, &c. which he holds, having been fo long Tubjed to the de- 
predations of contending armies, little benefit can be derived from 
them, at prefent *. Gohud, one of thefe acquifitions, is eftimated 
at 20 or 30 lacks per annum. Holkar is fuppofed to poflefs 80 
lacks per annum, in his ftiare of Malwa. Sindia’s capital city is 
near the ancient city of Mundu, the capital of the Chil- 
ligi Kings of Malwa ; and Holkafs capital is Indore, fituated 
about 30 rniks on the weft of Ou^in. 

The Berar or Nagpour Rajah, Moodajee Boonflah (or Bonfola) 
poffefies the principal part of Berar, together with the province of 
Orifla •f". The remainder of Berar is held by the Nizam, or Soubali 
of the Deccan, who pays a cbout^ or fourth part of its clear reve- 
nues to Mood^. On the weft and fouth, the Benar dominions 
■ hortte- tojji: br.^reirtterittt3Efed withi on the N W 

and &c. tri- 
butaries of Poonah s ' of Adjid Sing. 

On the eaft, the Nagpour territories thruft themfelves between the 
Britiftl poficffioils id Bengal, and thofe in the northern circars, ib 

I- n''' ♦ ' , , ' > , * v , ,1 * , ‘ 

. 

ftate of 4elolaSiii It is impoffible to hm #ay idea , of, without .'laually 

them. ‘A. 

t Oriffa, is nominally oho tat the Britifti provinces, bat we have obfwvett 
tluit Hdf a very finall part of it, is fabj«a to the Bengal goveroment. , ' " 


as 
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as to occupy near iSo miles of the country adjacent to the lea j niut» 
of courfe, to break the continuity of thdr polleffions on the fea 
coaft, Moodajecs dominions are \cr\ extentive, being in length 
from eaft to weft 550 Britifti miles, and in iomc places 200 from 
north to fouth. He does not poifefs all this in full fovereignty ; 
for Ruttunpour and Sumbulpour are little more than tributary, 
and arc governed by his brother Bcmhajcc. We know Icfs of the 
interior parts of Berar, than of moft other countries in Hindooftan ; 
but, by what we do know, it does not appear to be either popu- 
lous or rich. (See Memoir page 144.) Nagpour is the prefent ca- 
pital, and the refidence of Moodajee ; and it is fituatcd about mid- 
way between Bengd and Bombay. 

Cattack, or Cuttack, the capital of Orifta, is a poft of confe- 
quence on the river Mahanuddy, as it lies in the only road between 
Bengal and the northern circars j and the pofleffion of this city and 
its dependencies, gives the Berar Rajah more confequence in the 
eyes of the Bengal government, than even his extenfivc domain, 
and centrical pofition in Hindooftan. 

Moodajee has been recognifed (pagelxxxviii) as a defeendant of the 
original founder of the Maliratta empire, Sevajee. The fum of his re- 
venue, is varioufly ftated. Some have reckoned his part of Berar, at 84 
lacks of rupees, . per annum j and Cattack at 24 : while others have 
allowed only 60, for his whole revenue. If we take it at the higheft 
calculation, 108 lacks, he ought not to be confidcred in a formida- 
ble light, by -the Britiih power. But placing the adtual fum of his 
income, out qf the queftion, his dominions are too widely ejftended, 
in tpforpi a. powerful ftate.. ^Cattack, 48 

no haa^heen 

well obfbrved, thkt paqfeol jealoufy between neighbour- 

ing ftates, is done away, in the c^e of Bengd ,and Berar, by the 
nature of that part of the Berar dominions, which^ borders on Ben- 
gal i it being ;g|ep^^y*;ti^Opdy and uninhabited : fo-liiw 

"l&h- 
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boundaries of both countries are removed to a diftance from each 
other. 

Xhefe are the principal of the countries reduced into the form of 
governments, by the Mahratta Chiefs : but fo habituated are they to 
rapine and plunder, that few of the neighbouring ftates, but have, 
at one period or other, felt and acknowledged their power. Bengal 
and Bahar were, for a Ihort time, fubjedted to a regular tribute j 
and the Carnatic, Myfore, the Nizam’s provinces, the Dooab, Bun" 
delcund, and the fouthern parts of Delhi, have been frequently 
over-run. Their predatory excurfions fometimes carried them 1200 
miles from their capital. But the lofs of the battle of Panniput in 
1761, induced a degree of caution in their military enterprizes : and 
from that period,, their power appears to have been on the decline. 
Shut out of Bengal, Oude, and the Carnatic, by the Britifh arms, 
and out of jMyfore by Hyder’s, their field of aftion has been much 
circumferibed j and the late war with the Britifh power, difeovered. 
their weaknefs to all Hindooftan. 

I am not fufficiently informed on the fubjedl, to be able to par- 
ticularize all the different provinces, or diftridls, that are tributary to 
the Mahratta fates. Some have been already mentioned ; and among 
others, the Rajpoot principalities of the Soubah of Agimere : and 
which, from their former importance and weight, ia the internal 
politics of the Mogul empire, deferve particular notice. 

In the early part of the prefent century, theJfe ftates, colledivery,. 
ai^eared fb formidable to the fucceftbr of Aurungzebe, that he was. 
conftrained to leave ihem' in qttiet pofleftlon of their independency j 
during the fedition of the Seiks, in Lahore (See page Ixiv). Vaft 
te»cc been the changes fince that time : for what the difeiplined 
mni«» Aurungzebe and his fons, could npt accomplilh, has beca 

.ft«sebt>oter6's" '& ruin a 

country, ‘the declj^eir; 

,(Of the Raj|)o<!k\'jpii^^i||i^^ 
fuffident to .obferve* ihat .djpyajte'iidaccdtpihdr 

fflierely 
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merely by the depredations of Mahratta detachments j which being 
compofedof light horfe, and accuftomed to divide into innumerable 
fmall parties } they by their rapid and defultory movements, at once 
Ipread defolation, and elude the attacks of the inhabitants. This 
muft be underftood to relate only to the open parts of Rajpootana : 
the mountainous parts being yet free from their incurfions. 

Rajpootana was divided into three great principalities, under 
the names of Oudipour, Joodpour, and Ambeer, (or Amere) now 
better known by that of Joinagur, or Jyenagur, Oudipour was 
alfo named Meywar, or Midwar j and Joodpour, Marwar. In Ac- 
bar’s divifion of the empire, thele principalities were claffed as be- 
longing to the Ibubah of Agimere, which is fometimes called Mar- 
war. It is not an eafy talk, by means of the geographical matter 
extant, to affign the precife limits and dimenfions of ihcfe principa- 
lities } which occupy the fpace between the weftern confines of 
Agra, and the N E part of Guzerat j and between the fandy de- 
fert (or Regiftan) and Malwa : that is an extent of 330 Britifli miles 
from N E to S W ; and 200 broad, in the wideft part. Their re- 
lative fituations, and comparative diraenfions, may be feen in the 
map i where Jyenagur or Jyepour, will be found to lie to the north- 
Oudi^ut to th<; S W j and tb W, bordering, 

angularly, on the other two. Pere WdndcH’s MS, account of . 4 efe 
Rates, from whence I have extraded many of the above particulars. 
Rates the revenues of Oudipour at 10 lacks of rupees, Marwar at 
40, and Jyenagur at 40, per annum, in the year 1 779 *. The two 
former are very mountainous, with a fandy foil, in the valleys : the 
latter is the moR fertile, and was, about the middle of this cen- 
tury, itt a high Rate of improvement, under the government of the 
celebrated Rajah Jyefing, or Jeffing j who founded the new capital 
of Jyepour, which has had the effed (not unufual in HindooRan) 

• of Agimere, in the] time of Acbar, appe^fehiveibeea 

only about 75 lafilts. I feid to have doubijed the land-tax on thts Rajpoot* ; and 

Agifflere ts accOrdib^y flRtedlBnnti'*Rsifder** hccbaiit^' *63 laclct bfra^eea'. 
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of changing the name of the province to that of the capital. 
P. Wcndel reprefents Jyepour as a place of great wealth and com- 
merce in 1779 j being the entrepot of the principal part of the goods, 
that are brought from every quarter of India. The Rajah built alfo 
an obfervatory in his capital, and invited Pere Boudier to it, in 
1734. It is feared that the confufions that have fo long prevailed 
in this province, niuft have greatly reduced the wealth and im- 
portance of the capital. We have mentioned before, that Sindia 
receives the tribute of all the three Rajpoot provinces, and converts 
it to his own ufe ; and that he had madefome confiderable conquefts 
in them, particularly in Jyenagur. 

It is probable that in early times, the whole Rajpootana confti- 
tuted one entire kingdom, or empire, under the Rana or Prince of 
Oudipour, who has in all times, iince we had any knowledge of 
his hiftory, been confidered as the head of the Rajpoot ftates. A 
long eftabliflicd cuftom of homage to a temporal Prince, from thofe, 
who do not acknowledge his fuperiority in any other way, feems to 
prove the exiftence of real power in the harvds of his anceftors. In 
modern times the Rana of Oudipour feems to have been confidered 
fomewhat in the fame light as the general of the Amphy< 3 ions was 
in Greece. Cheitore was the ancient capital of the Rana, a place 
much celebrated for its ftrength, riches, and antiquity, when it was 
taken and defpoiied by Acbar in 1 567 : Oudipour is the prefent 
capital. 

Tbs Rajpoots are not confined entirely to the trsuSb abovemen- 
tioned, or even to thev foubahi;' of Ag^*per«: ; finee feme inferior 
tribes of them are fettled in Bundelcund^ and in Gurry-Mundella. 
Others, according to Thevenot, are fettled in Moultan ; and indeed 
fee^eprefents Moultan as the original country of the Kuttries> from 

(See page 

Of thti' and thofe bqp-r:'' 
dering on 'of the river Puddar, 

the fiindy defert, we know little at prefent, except , 

8 2 a. num;- 
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a number of petty Rajahfliips } and are underftood to be moftly in- 
habited by Rajpoots. 

The Rajpoots are ordinarily divided into two tribes or clafJcs ; 
thofe of Rathork, and Chohan, or Ski sodva. Marwar, or the 
N W divifion of Agimere, is the proper country of the former j 
and Meywar, or Oudipour, of the latter. The reader will be pleafed 
to obferve, that Cheitorc is alio Ijmonimous with Oudipour, or 
Meywar. The Rathore tribe were originally the moft numerous of 
the two. It has often been afferted, and by the late Col. Dow, 
among others, that the Mabratta Chiefs had their origin from the 
Rathore tribe : and to countenance this opinion, the etymology of 
the name Mabratta, has been drawn from Rathoro j prefixing to 
it, Maha, or Great. Wc have feen, however, in page Ixxix, that 
the fad is very different, and refls on the foundation of hiftoric re- 
cords : the term Mabratta being derived from Marhat, or Marbeyt, 
the name of the province in which Sevajee firft cftabliflicd his in- 
dependency : and this etymology appears to be perfcdly natural. 
And by the fame rule, Sev.ajee mufi: have been of tine Secfbdya tribe, 
as drawing his lineage from Oudipour ; and not of the Rathore 
tribe, as erroncoufly reprefented. 

Of the five nottWn circars, Cicacolc, .Rajaniundry, Ellorc, and 
Condapilly am in thjs poflefiion of the Engltfh } and Guntoor is 
in the hands of the Nizam. The four fiif; occupy tlie fea coaft 
from the Chilka lake on the confines of Cattack, to the northern 
bank of the Kiflna river j forming, comparatively, a long, narrow 
flip of country, 350 miles long, and from 20 to 75 wide. The 
country is fuch, as to be eafily defenfibie againft an 
Indian extenfivc forefts 
on one fide, and fea', c#fir 1 tW fiXtowaities caily being 

open. Its greateft defed is. in point of relative ‘fituationrto Bengal 

* Thefe v^e .,(|rigin3Uy. {kjiotmttated 

to Madras, on wfndh teriti nuiftktni cki^^ W 

by tbe Englifli in gcBcial.' ' ' 

and 
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and Madras, it being 350 Britifh miles from the firft, and 250 
from the latter ; fo that the troops deftined to protect it, cannot 
be reckoned on, for any prelhng fcrvice that may arife at either 
prcfidency. The circars, in point of ftriitnefs, appertain partly to 
Golconda (or the Deccan) and partly to Orlfla j and are held of the 
Nizam on condition of paying him a flipulated quit rent. When 
the French took poffeffion of the five circars, in 1753, they were 
valued at about 4 3 lacks of rupees per annum. The Engliih never 
poirefled Guntoor, which was eftimated at near 7 lacks of the above 
fum : fo that 36 lacks (360,000!.) fliould be taken for the true 
value of the Engliih pofleflions in the circars. In 1784, they were 
reckoned to produce about that fum. It would appear that the 
Nizam, by retaining Guntoor, has more than an equivalent for the 
pfjhcttjb or tribute, which is 5 lacks per annum. 

The polTeffions of the Nizam, or Soubah of the Deccan (a younger 
fon of the famous Nizam al Muluck) coraprife the province of 
Golconda, that is, the ancient province of Tellingana, or Tilling, 
fituated between the lower parts of the courfes of the Kiftna and Goda- 
very rivers, and the principal part of Dowlatabad ; together with the 
weftern part of Berar,, fubje^l: (as has been faid before) to a tribute 
of a chout, or fourth part of its net revenue, to the Berar Mahratta. 
The Nizam has the Paifliwah, or Poonah Mahratta on the wcH 
and north-weft j the Berar Mahratta on the north ^ the nofthfern 
circars on the eaft ; and the Carnatic, and Hyder Ally on tfie fouth. 
I am not perfectly clear in my idea of his wefterti boundary, which, 
during his wars , with the ' Was to continual 

fluftuation : but I underftand generally that it extends more than 
40 miles beyond the city of Anrungabad, weftwards j and comes 
within 80 miles of the city of Poonah : and that on the S W it 
beyond the river tJfc borders of 

Sanore^wn<4|^,/;l^lis';capa^ Ihgnagur, fitua- 
ted on thft tbc’feikitiS' ‘faertrefs of Golconda. 

The 
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The dii 1 :ri< 3 :s of Adoni and Rachore, which were in the hands of 
Bazalet Jung (brother to the Nizam) during his life time, are now 
in the hands of the Nizam. The Sourapour, or Sollupour Rajah, 
on the well of the Beemah river, together wdth fome other Rajahs, 
are his tributaries. 

Probably the Nizam’s dominions, including his tributaries and 
feudatories, are no lefs than 430 miles in length, from N W' to 
SE, by 300 wide. Till he took pofleffion of the Guntoor circur 
in 1780, his dominions no where touched on the fca coaft. 

The Guntoor circar (called alfo Mortizanagur and Condavir) 
occupies the fpace between Condapilly, the fouthmoll of our four 
circars, and the northern part of the Carnatic ; extending along the 
fea coatl of the bay of Bengal more than 30 miles. The poffeffion 
of this dillridl to the Englilh, would have been extremely eligible, 
as well for the purpole of Ihutting out the French nation from the 
Deccan, as to keep open a communication with the northern cir- 
cars, and to preferve the continuity of our poffeffions, and thole of 
pur allies. Although the maritime parts of this circar arc flat and 
open, yet the interior part of it contains fome very llrong fortrefles, 
and polls. The Nizam took pofleflion of it on the death of his 
brother Bezaj^t Jung, and Hill holds it. 

It has not been' in my power to obtain, even a tolerably exa<5l 
account of the fum of the Nizam’s revenue j or of his military 
ellabiilhment ; the latter, however, is far from being refpedlable, 
on the fcore of difcipline. The former has been ever varying, and 
generally diminilhing ; by reafon of the encroachments of the 
PcK^nah Mahrattas, and the Myforeans! it if fdd to be reduced 
fo low as ;i 30 kckk of this fum of 

adluai revenue, it rnuft be tdfetn into ; the account, that he has 
depending on Itim, many Jaghiredars, who hold dbeir lands on 
the tehnniSi;^0f||3|[|^^ry fervice. 

The dom|!^t^;^,]ykhomed Nabob of thevGaijtj^^ 
an Ally pf tlie BaA India Company, coopupaenc^ c*. of 

the 
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the Guntoor drear, and extend along the whole coaft of Coroman- 
del to Cape Comorin. It muft be underftood that I mean here to 
include Tanjore, Marawar, Tritchinopoly, Madura, and Tinevelly j 
all being appendages of the Carnatic. Under this defeription, the 
Carnatic is not lefs than 570 Britifli miles in length from north to 
fouth, but no where more than 1 20 wide, and commonly no more 
than 75. Such a long, narrow, tradt of country, bordered by an 
adlive and powerful enemy, whofe territories are, moreover, of a 
compadl form, and his force more readily colledfced, muft always 
be fubjedt to have its diftant provinces cut off from its afliftance : 
or if it divides its force, for their feparate defence, the fafety of the 
vrholc will be endangered. 

The Carnatic anciently comprifed all that part of the peninfula 
that lies fouth of the Gondegama and Tungebadra rivers, from the 
coaft of Coromandel eaftvvard, to the Gaut mountains weftward, 
and was divided into Balla-Gaut and Payen-Gautj or the upper and 
lower Gauts^i the former being the weftern part, and containing 
the diftrids which now compofe the country of Tippooj and 
the latter, the caftern part, or ^ the Carnatic according to its prefent 
definition. 

The revenue of the Nabob is ftated at about a million and a half 
fterling, annum : out of which, he pays a fubfidy of 1 6o,oool. 
to the Eaft India Company towards the cxpence of their military 
eftahliftiment. The evils attendant on the improvident condud of 
the Nabob, were feverely felt, during the late war, ^d ought to 
be cautioufiy guarded againft, ip future. . 

The Britilh pofleffions in the Carnatic are confined, chiefly, to 
. the trad callecj the Jaghire, which extends along the coaft, about 
ip8 B. miles, and 47 inland, in the wideft part. Its revenue is 
i 5p,oool. Befides tliC’ Jagljiire, there I^ds dependant 
on ‘Gaid 4 #%:’h«it ,the. The whole 

* -See the temi Gmt, explained in page cxxviii. 

amount 
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amount of the land revenue dependant on Madras, including the 
circars, has been ftated, in page cxiv, at 725,000!. per annum. 

The dominions of Tippoo Sultan, who %les himfelf Regent of 
Myfore, begin on the weft of the ridge of mountains beyond Dal- 
macherry, Sautgud, and Attore } and extend fouthward to Travan- 
core and Madura j northward to Soonda and Vifiapour (inveloping 
Adoni, the territory of the late Bazalct Jung) north- eaft ward to 
Guntoor and Ongole ; and weftward to the fca. They compre- 
hend, generally, the provinces of Myfore, Bednore, Coimbettt^re, 
Canara and Dindigul^ befides his late father’s conquefts to the 
northward, which are Meritch, or Meritz, Soonda, Chitteldroog, 
Harponelly, Sanore-Bancapour, Roydroog, Gooty, Condanore, 
Canoul, and Cuddapah. 

Tippoo’s prefent territory exceeds very confiderably, both in ex- 
tent and revenue, that of his rival the Nabob of Arcot : but pro^ 
bably it will, for fome time at leaf!:, require a Prince of confiderable 
talents, to prevent a Rate, compofed of fuch difeordant parts, from 
falling to pieces. A defeendant of the Hindoo King of Myfore, 
whom Hyder dethroned, is living; and kept a Rate prifoner at 
Seringapatam, Tippoo’s capital. He is occafionally fhewn to the 
populace : and the circumflan^e of his being perjac^teid to live, is a 
ftrong ‘proof how much the popular prejudice^ .preyaih in fenfoair iflif 
the family of their ancient Kings. It was part of the plan of opera- 
tions of the fouthern army, under Colonel Fullarton, in 1783, to 
march from Coimbettore to Seringapatam, in order to liberate this 
Prince, and encourage the people of Myfore to throw off their 
allegiance from Tippoo ; and it was the opinion of'many.fohor pet'^ 
fons that it 

Col. Fullarton to undedhfe.St* general oha#3u^er Tippoo, 
is t^,qf a man of high ambition j with great abilities for war and 
^«ii(B«4..<qfnel, to an extreme degree; and obftinately attached »to 

his 
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his fchtmcs. Me is unqueftionably, the moft powerful of all the 
native Princes of Hindooftan j but the utter deteftation in which he 
ib hdd by his own iubjedlrs, renders it improbable that his reign 
will be long. Hi? dominions are very extenfive ; and although the 
imperfed: fcatc of the geography of the weftern part of the penin« 
docs not permit me to mark their northern boundary, 
yet it is pretty certain that it touches the river Kiftnah, on the 
fjuth of the city of Vifiapour : and therefore, the extent of 
Tippoo’s territory, or kingdom, from the valley of Ootampaliam 
on the fouth, to the Kiftiivih on the north (or rather N N W) can- 
not be Icfs than 550 Britifla miles. In breadth, it is very unequal : 
in the wideft place, that is, in the northern part of the peninfula, 
the breadth is at leaft 330 miles j but lefs than 150 in the parallel 
of Tritchinopoly ; and further fouthward, it ends in a point. In 
page xevi, its area has been compared to that of Great Britain ; 
■which is taken at 96,400 fquarc Britiih miles : and the country 
of Tippoo is fuppoled to contain 21 fquare degrees; vsTjl^ch in the 
parallel of 14°, produce about 97,650 B. miles. By the peaice of 
1782, Hyder was to relinquifh all, but his ancient pojjejfiom: how 
far his fucceflbr h-as fulfilled the terms of the treaty, I am not in- 
formed : but the term, ancient poU'cfjions, was too general, or rather 
too vague, to be underftood in any particular fenfe. 

The revenue of Tippoo, has been fiated at four crores of rupees,, 
or as many millions fterling. His military eftablifliment is very 
great j being no lefs than 72,800 regulars, including 740 Euro- 
peans under the command of French officers : befide troops in the 
frontier garrifons, to the amount of 49,000. ' The remainder of 
his force, confiftsyof irregulars of various deferiptions, and amounts 
to 33,000 and upwards : Co that the whole force of Tippoo, is 
reckoned -1 55,000 J of which, near 73,000, are of a clafs much 
fuperior any tpops that have wer beOn 'raiftd and difeiplined by 

t a native- 
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a native of India His defire of extending his kingdom, will keep 
him at perpetual variance with the Poonah Mahrattas, or the Ni- 
zam, or both ; as it is only on their fide, that any acquifitions can 
be made, without quarreling with the Englifli. Hyder long me- 
ditated the conquefi of the Travancore territory, fituated at the ex- 
treme of the peninfula j but was prevented by the Englith. Tip- 
poo, is faid to have intentions of the fame kind. The reader may 
eafily colled:, from a curfory view of the map, how hurtful to the 
interefi: of the Carnatic, fuch a revolution would prove ; fince it 
implies alfo the transfer of the Cochin territories, and. all the trad 
lying on the weft of the Gauts. 


^ I have been favoured with the following particulars, relating Lo Tippoo Sultan’s military 
cilabli/liraeat ; and wiuch ina}' be depended on. 

Rcgtilahs. 

Cavalry - . • . . ^ 27,400 

Sepoy Infantry, Hindoos and J^Iahomcdans - - « 36,000 

Topaffes (or Hatmcn) that is, the deicexidants of Portuguefe and otiicr 1 
Europeans, Infantry X 

Europeans, Cavalry - 2CO 

root - - 540 

• • • 740 

Artillery Corps, conmUng of Europeans, TopafTcs, Sec* - **390 


Com attadbed to the Bittaliiotts ** 110 

Camions i^mlers* Horfe ~ 21,000 

Root - 28^,000 


49,000 


Irregulars, armed in various ways 7,000 

Auxitiaiies irom the Rajahs of Rydroog, Darwar, Harponelly, Sanore, See, 
HoHe - 10,300 

Peoiis (irregulars) 13,000 

26,300 

RiOAVlTOtATION, 


'Regulars 


G 4 trrdons 

« ^ 49oo*v 

IrrtrgttJars 

- - 7,oov> 

AUAilvu ws 
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Chro- 



Chronological Table of Emperors, who have reigned 
in Hindoostan, fince the Ghienian Conquest. 


^ Mahmood 1. 
Mahomed I. 
Mufaood I. 
Modood 
Mufaood II. 
AH 

Refchid 
Feroch-Zaad 
Ibrahim I. 
Mufaood III. 
Arfilla 
Byram 1. 
Chufcro 1. 
Chufero II. 


Ghiznian Emperors. 

Bcg-an his 
Reign A.D. 
lOOO 


I 


1028 

1041 

1051 

105a 

1056 

1098 

11x5 

Jii8 

II<2 


Ghorian or Gaurian Emperor 

Mahomed II, or Mahomed? 

Ghori - y 


1184 


Patan or Afghan Emperors. 


Cuttufa 

Eldoze 

Aram 

Alturolh or Iltumfh 
Ferofe I. 

Sultana Rizia, Emprefs 
Byram II. 

Mufaood IV. 

Mahmood II. 

Balin - . r 

Keikobad 

Ferofe II. 

Alla I. / 

Omar - / - 

Mubarick I, 

Tii^ck 

Mahoiiwd III. ^ 
Ferofe i 

Tuglick II. • 


} 


1205 

1210 

*235 

1236 

1239 

1242 

1245 

1265 

1286 

1289 

*295 

1216 

* 3*7 

1321 

■'H' 


Mahomed IV. 
Abu-Bicker 
•f Mahmood III. 


Began his 
Reign A-D* 

1389 

1393 


1 


Dynafty of the Seids. 

Chizer - - 1414 

Mubarick IF. - 1421 

Mahomed V. - ^^433 

Alla II. - 1447 

Dynafty of Lodi. 

Beloli - * - *450 

Seconder I. - I48'8 

Ibrahim II. - 

Mogul orMuNGut Emperors. 


Baber 

Humaioon 


*525 

i5aO 


Second Patan Dynafty. 

Shere - - 1542 

Selim - - icAc 

Mahomed VI. *. 

Ibrahim III. 


} 


*552 


Mogul Dynafty reftored. 

Humaioon 
Acbar 
Jehanguire 
Shah Jehan 

Aurungeebe, or Allumguire I. 
Bahadcr Shah 
Jehaunder Shah 
Ferokfere 
Ruffieh'ul-Diqat 
RuiEeh-uI-Dowlah 
Mahomed Shah. 

il; 

Shah ,, - 


} 


*554 

*555 

1605 

1628 

*659 

1707 

1712 

* 7*3 

* 7*7 

* 7*8 

*748 

.m 


t And Nadir in this reign* 


977 ‘ 

this rea|pii| 
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MAP OF H I N D O O S T A N, ^c. 

S O great an extent of country is contained in this map, and the 
quality of the materials is fo various in different parts, that it 
became ncceflary, in order to prevent confufion, to divide the ac- 
count of its conftriiftion into feparate fedlions, agreeable to the na- 
tural diviflon of the country ; and, in fome raeafure, to the nature 
of the materials. It is accordingly divided into feven fet^ons : 

The firfl: contains the fea coafts and iflands. 

The fecond, the furveyed tradt on the fide of JBcngal } or that 
occupied by the Ganges' and its principal branches, as far weft as 
the city of Agra. • 

The third, the trad; occupied by the Indus and its branches. 

The fourth contains the trad between the Kiftna river and the 
countries traverfed by the Ganges and Indus } that is to fay, the 
middle parts of India. 

The fifth contains the peninfuk fbuth of the Kiftna. 

The fixth, the countries fituated between Hindooftan and China ; 
namely, Thibet/nootan, Aflam, Pegu, Aracan, Ava, and part of 
, and 

iThiB amid, laft, eontakts Tables of dift»tJC|M between the 

principijii;cs|^%:;(0^.;'/ v'' ■ '' ' ' , 

But, the qj^ftrudionpf;^^ 

map, it will be neceffiny to explain the itineraiy: 

B z " ' ill 
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in places where no furveys have been taken. The ufual meafure of 
this kind in Hindooftan, is the cofs^ or crores, commonly eftimated 
at two Britiih ftatute miles. I have not been able to get the true 
length of the cofs, as fixed by Acbar, and other Emperors j and, 
even if I had, it would be of no ufe in the prefent enquiry, as all 
my Hindooftanny itineraries and tables are in computed codes. 

It may reafonably be expected, that in a country of half the ex- 
tent of Europe, the eftimated length of the itinerary meafurcs, al- 
though of the fame denomination, muft vary in different parts of iti 
It is no more than what happens in different provinces of the fame 
kingdom, in Europe. But as far as we have any data for making 
a jud: comparifon,* the cofs docs notvary fo much as one-fixth part 
over the v/hole country ; and between the northern and fouthern 
extreme of India, (that is, in an extent of about 1 700 miles) the 
difference is not more than one-fixteenth part. The miles vary 
much more in their proportions, in the different parts of Europe. 

Taking the medium of tlie cofs throughout Hindoodan, and the 
Deccan, there will be about 40 of them to a degree of a great cir- 
cle on the globe ; that is, each cofs is about a geographical mile 
and half. But this is to be underdood of horizontal meafure j in 
which ^he windinjgs and inflexions, of the roads are allowed : for the 
eftimated routes could not be applied to geographical purpofcs, by 
any other rule. The cofs, in road meafure, is about one ftatute 
mile and nine-tenths j or at the rate of 190 Britifli miles to 100 
coffes ; one part in feven, being allowed for winding, when the 
line of didance is extenfive. Or, feven miles of road meafure, are 

“^^sjaorizo or in line; 

In Majwa afiidats larger than any 

where elfe, and are about 1,7 geographical miles, or 35 to a de- 
gree. And on the road from Baglana to Mafulipatam, they are fo 
fhort, that 46 are required to make a degree. But having only one 
example for th^ter proportion, I fhall found no rule on it. The 
proportions that 1 ,^^ve adopted for Hindooftan, Malwa* and the 

Carnatic, 
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Carnatic, from a great number of examples, are refpcdively 1,^35 
1,71 ; and 1,5 of geographical miles to a horizontal cofs; or 42, 
35, and 37: to a degree of a gieat circle. Tlic cofs of Hindooflan 
proper, is ther«.fore Ihorter than any other, and prevails throughout 
the greateft extent of country. There is again in Nagpour (the an- 
cient Goondwanch) a GoonJy cofs, which by the medium of all the 
accounts I could get, is about 2,76 geographical miles, reduced lo 
horizontal diftance ; or 21,9, or 22 to a degree. This meafure ap- 
pears io be ill life by the natives, throughout hlundilla and Boggil- 
cund, as well as in Isagpour j and iometimos uccadons great confu- 
fion in the reports of the or couriers : however, they have 

a computation of Hindooftanny codes alfo, in the fume country j 
and the proportions agree in general remarkably well with that fcule, 
between the Bengal Provinces and Aurungabad j and between Muu- 
dilla and Ilydrabad. 

Having mentioned the windings of the roads, it may not be im- 
proper to give the rcfult of my enquiries on this head>»for the be- 
nefit of thofe who may have itineraries, kept in eftimated diftances, 
to work up. One In feven is allowed as above : and is what will 
be found to take place in large diftances, in fuch countries as are 
interle<ft:ed by deep rivers, or w.nercourfcs : or in fuch as have no 
artificial roads j and where thofe on the natiuMl level, have obftacles 
to lurmount. The degree of winding of roads, in different coun- 
tries, is, fctT fen's paribus) according to the ffate of improvement, 
in w^ich the rosids are. In India, the roads are at heft, little bet- 
ter than paths, and whenever deep rivers, (which in that country 
are frequent, a^ without bridges) moraffes, chains of mountains, 
. or other obftaqjKs, oppofe themfclves to the line of diredlion of the 
it is carried round, fo as to effed the cafieft paffagej and for 
this t^, m have a cr(:iK)ked^ much be- 
yond ' wkierc bridge^'^ 

, laid over evd^''d!6n’ffafeir&bieVateVb6m and w&re hills 
levelled, or reduced ' to a convenient degree of aceliyitfe')t^»l''-OTer 

, ' all. 
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all, expenccs faved in many cafes, by the ditTercnce of labour be* 
tween the fmoothing of the dircfl road, and the forming of a road 
on the natural level. But the proportions, muH: of courfc vary \\ ilh 
circumftances j and may be only one in ten, in a dry, open, country, 
and one that has a tolerably even furfacc ; but this luippens too 
rarely to found any general rule on. As tlte lino of dilhincc in- 
creafes, a greater degree of winding will take pl.tce j or, a ihort 
dillance will always be on a ftraightcr line than a long one ; for in 
countries where the management of the roads is not arrived at a 
high degree of perfciflion, the road through a kingdom' will be 
made up of portions, confifting of the particular roads leading from 
one city, or principal town, to another, although they may not lie 
in the general line of diredlon j and then there will be a general 
winding, added to the particular one : and the above proportion of 
X in 7, is applied to this compound winding. And* added to this, 
in very long diftances, fome natural obftacle, will, very probably, 
oppole itfelf : an arm of the fea ; a river of difficult paiiage ; a 
morafs ^ or an impaflable ridge of mountains i and change totally 
the diredlion of the road : whiift the parts, on each fide of the ob*. 
ftacle, might have but an ordinary degree of winding : and it is 
feldom', but that^hfe or other of thefe, occuirs in the %ac6 of loo, 
or 150 miles. Probably i in 8 * may be a pretty juft general pro- 
portion for diftances of about a 100 miles: that is, 8 miles by 
the road, will be feven diredt ; or what is commonly termed 6 trd- 
fiight : and where the extent is from 200 to 300 miles, 1 in 7. 

■Meafured diftances in Hindooftan, do not often occur, where, 
at the IktiC time, the true horizontal diftan^c il^given, eiscept in 
Bengali and that is a country too fdll of deep lakes, and 

moralfes, to ferve as a general ftandard. In the Carnatic, a dryer 
country, t^e xpedium of winding, in diftances of about 100 miles, 
is I in 9'.' as tar as we can truft the maps (which may 


This is M. or Ms C«iadSad<to'(3%raph»iiies. 
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be done, where the diftance confifts chiefly of difference of latitude) 
I in n is the proportion, in diftances of about ioo miles i and in 
very great diilanccs, fuch as Edinburgh, i in 7. 

It may happen that the direit route may lie through a defert or an 
ill-governed country j in which cafe, travellers will avoid the way, 
in which famine, or robbery, threatens them, and by thefe means 
be carried out of the true line of diredion : but it is obvious that 
no rule can be given for fuch cafes. Upon the whole, the degree 
of winding, as far as depends on natural caufes, muft be cftimatcd 
by the compound ratio of the length of the line of diftance, and 
of the nature of the countiy, as to cvennefs, drypefs, and opennefs. 
And of courfe, fome local knowledge of it will be required, in or- 
der to corred the diftances in a juft degree*. 

I'he term cofs is of high antiquity 5 and that of coflld, or 
courier, appears to be derived from it. It feems that the meafure 
of the cofs, eftabliftied by the different Emperors of Hindooftan, 
has varied confiderably at different times j and has alway% been lon- 
ger than the computed one. That fixed by Ac bar appears to have 
been about 2 Britifti miles, and a fixteenth. But of this, I have 
no farther proof, than what refults from the comparifon of the dif- 
ferent meafures of the road between Patna and Mooriliedabad j be- 
ing a portion of the great road from Delhi to Bengal, meafured by 
order ofone of the Emperors. 

M. D’Anville concludes his enquiry into the length of the cofs, 
by determining the number in a degree, on a medium, to be 37 ; but 
it muft be obfervejj, that he had no meafured lines with which he 
could compare hjr eftimated diftances. On the other hand, in the 
rly^edtive difta^lces of Candahar, Cabul, and Attock, as deferibed 
by hitod, each degree contains 47 of Tavernier’s coffes. 

fteij (itywytong) i^o popi^'. 

of sot more thaa’fo<iw w&bU fom of <<i)e 

0»e eighth part. Th^e jpwiSottii'ihooW be cotitriyed, &> »s feveraily to intrude w- 

Oyeen the points, that diverge moil from the general Enc of dire^n % 

this means, the errors arifing from the compottnd win&ig, will beaV)l^ft« 
i^dairdEemens, p. 14. 


SECT. 
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SECTION I. 


‘The Sea Coasts and Islands. 


C alcutta is the point I fliall fet out from, as well from its 
being determined by ieveral obfervations of longitude and la- 
titude, as from its having a meafured line of confiderable extent 
ftretching from it both to the eaft and weft. I fliall firft purfue 
the route weftward to the mouth of the Indus j and then return to 
Balafore, and go eaftward to the entrance of the ftrait of Malacca. 

Calcutta, the capital of the Britifh pofleffions in India, as being 
the refidence of the General Council, has its citadel placed in lati- 
tude 22” 33^ north and in longitude, by a medium of the obftrva- 
tions of four different gentlemen, 88” 28' eaft from Greenwich 
Balafore, fifuated about 10 1 geographic^ miles from Calcutta, 
is the extreme pdint of the Bengal furvey on the S Vif ; or oh the 
quarter towards Madras. Col. Pearfe’s return from the Carnatic, 
after the termination of the late war, afforded an opportunity of 


carrying a meafured line from Madras to Balafore, which had long 
been, a dejideratum % as tlic exadt pofitions of the intermediate ftations 
of Mafulifathp;,. Vi^gapatam, , .Ganjain, apd.Cattack, jpoints on 


which rnany bt 


vd’erc .vS^nlM : and although 


there might be no great rcafon to fuppofe that Mafulipatam and 


• AH the latitudes mentioned in this work, being north of the Equator, and all the lon^- 
tades eail of the meridian of Greenwich, I lhall in future mention only the terms ladtode and 
longitude, leaving' the %6cies of each, to be underftood, 
tJ QebgtaeMc, miles, or thofe of 60 to a degree, in the account of tho 

conftruCTon of the maf j ^ala of Bridlb ftatate miles in giving the cojaparalive extent of ceua- 
They are diftjnguiaied by G. jniles, and B. miles. 


Vifa. 
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Villigapatam were much out of place, in the former map, yet G.ui- 
jain and Cattack were doubtful. Col. Pearfe’s induflry and atten- 
tion have amply fupplied what was wanting, within this line. 
He direded the whole to be racafured with a perambulator, and 
corredted each <lay’s work, or at Icaft, every conud arable interval, 
by obfervations of the latitude j and the general courfe being little 
more than 3 points from the meridian, the differences of latitude, 
were applicable to the corredtion of the diftance thro’ each particu- 
lar interval : and for a check on the whole, we had already in our 
pofleflion, obfervations of longitude repeatedly taken at Calcutta 
and Madras. The whole extent of Col. Pearfe’s mcafuicd line, in 
road diftance, was near 900 Britilli miles j a work of no fmall 
labour*, , 

The longitude of Fort William, the citadel of Calcutta, as 
abovelaid, taken at 8i]“ zj 45''' from the medium of 4 obfervers; 
and fhat of Madras 80“ 24' 40" * 1 ”, from the medium of 3 obfervers, 
gives a difference <«P meridians of 8 degrees, 3 minutes, if remains 
then, to compare with this, the difference of longitude feuno by 
Col. Pearfe’s mcafured route, as communicated by Mr. Priii^i',’ 1/' 
the map drawn by him, and fent to the Eaft India Houfe. 

Balafore, by the furvey, is i” 26' 30'' weft of Fort William, ana 
mull therefore be in 87* i' 30". Col. Pearfc reckons it i' 15"' more 
weftcrly } but I adhere to the furvey. From Balafore to in 

lat. 19" i 2', Col. Pearfe reckons 95 miles of wcftif^gi j^Jff 4' 
difference „pf 4" t 

And from Ganjam 'whence the 


Hon. Thogdi Ho.ve 
Rov. Mr.^mith 
Mr. Magee 
Ritchie 


8 ^ 3 /] 

88 ll f 27' 4s' 

8g z6 j 


To .wlwh, vm pe pt4d«d the Freach obfervatioo M Ghyretty, wliich place i* T eaft Seam, 
Cilcmta' V' • '*88 so 


*88 29 


f vV 

Mr. Dalryniple \ 

Mr. TopfiAg ' ‘ ' 

j: Mr. Mear.’* obfervatioa was 85® 17' fay 0 aad 

c 


8&'',29^ 7 

8q ,24 t Medium 80® a4'^4o" 

80 '21 \ • , i', 


tongi- 
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longitude of Madras, would be 80' 17' 4^". Here is found an ex* 
cefs of about 7 minutes diiference of longitude, more than the ob* 
fervations give. But in examining the map abovementioned, it ap- 
pears that the difference of latitude between Ganjam and Madras 
by account, exceeded that by oblervation 8' 30" ; and if this is to 
be imputed to excefs of diftance (which is highly probable) an ^‘x- 
cefs of longitude muft alfo have taken place j and this error vrill 
amount to about ’6' 48"j or nfearly the difference in queftion. 
This trifling error 6f 7 mihutes in a difference of ineridians of 6 
degrees and a half, to whatever it may be owing j whether to over* 
meafurement by the wheel j variation of tlie compafs ; defedts in 
the inft rumen ts; or errors in the oblervations of longitudej or 
partly to all thele caules j is very immaterial, to general geography. 
The refult lliews, that we may confider the difference of mdridians 
between the two places, as determined near enough for the pur- 
pofes oJ^, navigation, or general Geography. 

I muff not omit to mention that Capt. John Ritchie, by dircdlion 
of the Bengal Government, in 1770 and 1771, took the bearings 
anddiftances in a general Ivay, from Madras to Balafore j and his 
result 

■ ‘His’'p'b&don 
of Mafulipatam, irfdeed came out Only 1' to ‘the daft of Cdl.Pearfe’sj 
but Vilagapatam was 7', and Ganjam 22' more wefterly. 

Although Col. Pearfe’s route ferves to fix moft of the principal 

■ places, on or near the coaff, yet oftentimes it deviated confiderably, 
I “ahd fbr a length of fpace, from the coafti ^ between Bitlafdrfe and 

Jagarnauti and between yi^^patihi and Thefc blanks 
are fupplied frdin the tdaterials of Capt/Rit^ie, Major Stevens, 
Major Polier, Mr. Cotsford, and others. 

Balafore, to Point Palmiras. This was done by 
Capt l^^W by a.feri^ of triangles, formed by three furveying 
veffeis*'’aJti»l®^^^;^by.;dbig;rvations of latitude.' ;"The' refult. 
jplaced Poiflt’Raittirai, A fouth of Balafore ; that is, in Ion. 

8f 
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87® i' 30'' i 20® 44'. From Point Palmiras to Jagarnaut Pa- 
goda, the coafl was traced in a more curfory manner ; and accord- 
ingly, the bearing and diftance between Balafore and Jagarnaut is 
very differently given by Col, Pearfe and Capt. Ritchie : the ac- 
count of the former being only 54' 30" difference of longitude j 
and that of the latter, 1® 16'. This very confidcrable difference 
is too flriking, not to be particularly noticed ; and requires that 
fome obfervations fliould be made with time-keepers, to afeertain 
the relative pofitions of Jagarnaut, Point Palmiras, and Balafore. 
Wherever the miftake may lie, it is of great importance to have it 
redlided: for if Col. Pearfe’s bearing be true (and .there appears no 
reafon to doubt it) there muft be a very confidcrable error in the 
courfewbetween Jagarnaut, and Balafore road, in Capt. Ritchie's 
chart. 

The longitude of Cattack is fcarcely altered from what it was 
in the former map of India } where it was placed on the authority 
of Gapt. Gam|ibdil; iit. don. 86*. It is now in 86® i' ^0% and its 
latitude ftands as before. * 

From Jagarnaut to Ganjam, the particulars of the coaft, are 
from Col. Pearfe’s map, collated with thofe of Ritchie’s and Camp- 
bell’s. From Ganjam to Poondy, is taken from the map of the 
Itchapour diftridj and Col. Pearfe’s route on it, which may be 
traced from Ganjam to Bindi (near Poondy) furnifhes the means of 
comeiaing the cotppals of that map, which waa W very 

point for the 
to the S W. 

does for Pearfe’s, «id Cridland’s map of thc Tickley diftfid:. The 
coaft between l^ondy and Bimlepatam is iketched from Lieut. 
Cridl^d’s map, from Major Polier’s journal, an^ other M 3 S. 
From is from Col.'.l 5 ear£bi and 

thence to,Gcm»g% M Wp, compiled during Col. Forde’s 

expedition to Maf«!li|«km, in 1759 } collated tyithCapt, ILi^hie’s 
hnq). 



con 
two maps 
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As there have been' fbrcis obfervatioiis taken at Vifagapatani to 
aicertain the longitude, it is proper to take notice of them, and to 
compare the refult with the longitude deduced from Calcutta and 
Ganjain, by Col. Pearfe’s line. This gives 107,1 miles of weft- 
iug,’’or 1“ 52' ^ 4 :' difterence of longitude, from Ganjam to Vilagapa- 
tam j fiom which if we dedud the proportion of the error in the dii- 
tance (fee page 10) the true diifercnce of longitude will be 1" 50' 39" ; 
which taken from 85“ 20' 4", the longitude of Ganjam, leaves 
83" 29' 25" for that of Vifagapatam. But Col. Pearfe’s obfervation 
was 84“ 23' 30" and Mr. Ruliel’s 83" 21' 30''. Its latitude is 
17" 42'. 

From Coringa to Mafulipatam, the figure of the coaft is from 
Major Stevens, as Col. Pcarfe’s route goes far inland, by way of 
Rajamundry, EUore, &'c. and does not again approach tho #oaft 
near enough to determiiie its pofition, till it ' Cotoes to Vantipollam, 
near Ongole. Thefe maps of Major Stevens’s and of Col. Pearfe's 
join at the points of Siccacollmn, on the bank of the Kifinah j at 
Rajamundry, and at Samulcota. Thefe 2 maps differ confidcrably 
in the extent between Siccacollum and Samulcota } Major Steven’s 
giving 6i;toiles lefethan. the other (error , of difbnce allowed) but, 

Siccacollum and Narfapour; ■ ' * ' . , . ■ , . 

Mafulipatam has its pofition very Jatisfadorily determined, by 
Major Stevens’s meafurement from Siccacollum, a place in Col. 
Pearfe’s map. It is 17,40. miles eafii and 3,3 fouth of it; and 
cbinesout48' of longitude, eaft of Madras, oi^corredted (fw agaim 
pa^' io|,4/ j its longitude being 81* 12'' f 30^: “ 

“ From Majiulipitam to Madras, the %ure of tl|t coaft, is gene- 
rally from Caipt. Ritchie, correded in certain points by the land* 
furyey,; of Col. Pearfe, For as the latter came clofc to the coaft 
at 

Capt 

1 

tlie 


and Ramccapatam, it appeared'', that 


in the great 

mer place it ncceffarjT ial'ih'b' reduce 
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the point at the mouth of the Pennar river, and make it lefs pro- 
minent ; ns the diilance from Nellore to the neareli fea coaft, would 
otherwiie have been much too great Indeed, it was not expe<5tcd 
that a veffel, failing along a flat, ftraight coaft, without land-marks, 
could afeertain every fmail bending of the coaft. 

It is proper to remark, that the whole difference of longitude 
between Calcutta and Madras, in M. D’Anville’s and D’Apres’ 
maps, comes within a few miles of the truth, as they were in pof- 
feflion of the obfervations taken at Ghyrctty and Pondicherry : but 
their maps are exceeding faulty in the detail. 

The longitude of Madras, or Fort St. George, as was faid before, 
(page 9) is taken at Bo“ 2/5 and its latitude' is 13*5'. Pondi- 
checyy, by a feries of triangles obtained by means of the Jaghirc 
map, Wandiwafli Hill, Permacoil, the red hills, and the difference 
of latitude, I make to be 25' of longitude, weft of Madras j fo that 
Pondicherry will be in 80* juft:. The medium of the different ob- 
fervatiopSjti^^^y^^^ Mr. Pring]% who mca- 

fured the routes of Sir Eyre Coote’s army, during the late war, 
makes the difference of meridians the lame as I do, to a fradtion. 


Its latitude is ii' 56'. 

Cuddalore, in lat. n* 41', and Ion. 79" 45' 45", is the moft 
fouthern point, determined by Mr. Pringle’s meafured routes : but 
the fame gentleman furnifties us, with the bearing of Portonovo 
fi-Qm that .pl^ce i which,*, with .its latitude^, ^ iis to 




although fo confpicuous an objea^to Se fight, is varioufly repre- 
fented. By tlje medium of wliat appeared to me to be the heft 
attihorities, I have placed them Qouth-weft: 74 G. miles from P,or- 

jf , "i’ ' >11 ,1 I I ^ 

Ifii'Q. t^ie Nellbre : mofl: of 

Bfaps 

' t S7'l 

'! ' - 79 5S [■Medium 79* 

■ Topping , - . : 79 57 i 

wabvo. 
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tonovo. Mr. Barker determined their pofition with refpcdt to IDe- 
vicotta, by a meafured bafe, to be W. 16“ 45' N. 8 G. miles; 
■which added to the former line from Portonovo, gives 79* 55' for 
the longitude of Devicotta. Its latitude appears to be ii" 21. 
Moft maps allow a much greater dillance between Portonovo and 
Devicotta, than what arifes from the above conflrudlion ; which is 
9 G. miles on a S S E. bearing ; and the foundation of tlie error, 
appears to me to be the giving the bearing of Devicotta from Chil- 
lambrum, too jgreat a degred df ibathing. 

From Devicotta, fouthward to Negapatam, my authorities are 
fome MS. maps ; among which, is one, drawn by M. D’AnvilIc, 
containing the principal pofitions between Madras and Tanjorej 
and feems intended for the bafis of a map of the fouth Carnatic, 
Had M. D’AnvUle’s differed from the Others, 1 fhould have beStfn 
inclined to give the preference to the refult bf hit inieftigations j 
but it happens that all the different maps I have confulted, differ fo 
little among thcmfelves, that none make the difference of longitude 
between Devicotta and Negapatam more than 1' 4 s" } and the me- 
dium of the whole is i' 1 5" eaft ; fo that Negapatam may be taken 
at 79“ 56' 35''' Ion. ; and latitude lo’ 46". 

‘h^egtp^m app^rs tb be 3' 2f weft bf Pohdidierry, or 
2$t'’'a5'^ from Madras j and whatever error there may be, niuft arife 
chiefly between Devicotta and Negapatam. If there be any, the 
different geographers and map-makers have all fallen into the fame 
kind of error, I obferve that the different maps made of late years, 
have confidered Negapatam as being in Ion. 79* 53'' to 

hut, whether 

Negapatam is the fou’fhthoft point, on the eaftefn fide of the 
peninfula, whofe pofition can be reckoned tolerably escadl ; unlefs 
we except C^lymere, whole bearing being pretty, wtjil 

known from'N^j|ittfcMp9^,^8^ latitude 

may be confidiwed ¥ts'|l^eing nearly si?' 

Nega- 


ih India, 
fouhdeds 
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Ncgapitam, on which it depends. Its latitude is io°2o'; and 
longitude 79° 54^ 30'^ 

No connected meafured line lliat can be depended on, has yet 
been carried acrofs the pcninfula; Col. Fulkrton’s marches, mea- 
fured by Col. Kelly, extending only to Palicaudchery j that is, 
not within 50 G. miles of the coaft of Malabar : and thofe extended 
fouthward, through Madura and Tinevcily, ending at Cape Como- 
rin. Fortunately, however, we have a ieries of longitudes by a 
time-keeper, deduced fi*om Bombay, by Capt. Huddart, and ex- 
tended at intervals, along the whole coaft, to Anjenga ; of which, 
more will be laid hereafter. 

Col. Fullarton’s march into the fouthern countries of the Car- 
natic, gave an opportunity of mcafuring the diftances, and afeer- 
taining the relative pofitions of Tanjore, Tritchinopoly, Madura, 
Coimbettore, Palicaudcherry, 6cc. in refpedt of Negapatam, where 
march commenced. The plan of thefe marches communicated 

bears the name of Col. Kelly j 
and is declared to be adually meafured, througli the points above- 
mentioned. We have to regret that the fame attention was not 
beftowed in the march from Calicut to Palicaudcherry j the in- 
tended point of junction of the Bombay detachment, with that of 
Col. Fullarton : for, in that cafe, the exa6t width of the peninfula, 
had been no longiM' a matter of enquiry. , 

,, Tritchinopoly comes out, by the abov^ map jgf to 

The latitude 

Madura, the fame authority, is 34'' difference of -longitude 
from Tritchinopoly J that is, in lop. 78“ 12^ 35'''. ^Here it 
l^ts^t^^coriia^e ^ifcs between' the 

• A E^Hi6rij^emn corpa) accords kt 

and indeed. Iv xhuterhi .(xath'with tltat of Col. K.cUyc bat I, 

, Barcm V?. ptoettted luj mobaials. 
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ticcounts of the bearing and diflancc between Tritchinopoly and 
Madura, as given by Kelly, Montrefor, and others. The two 
former ' differ i,6 G. miles only, in diflancej but Col. Kelly’s 
bearing, gives 12,3 G. miles, more of wefting, than Montrefor’s, 
And a third map, communicated by Mr. John Sulivan, has the 
fame bearing with Kelly’s, but exceeds it, 3,7 G. miles, in dif- 
tancej thereby, increafing the wefting 1,3 G. miles j and of courfc, 
exceeding Montrefor’s 13,6 G, miles, or j 4' of longitude. 

The latitude ‘learnt. Col. Call’s map 

places it ini 9^,5:/ 30^'' j kind Kelly’s difference of latitude from 
Tritchihoploly, 53' 12^'', gives 9® 55' 48'"’. 

The authority for the remainder of this line, through Palamcotta 
(or Tiiievelly) to Poolytopu on tlie fea coafl, weftward of Cape 
Comorin, is from the Madura and ' 35 'hieveliy, madei,un 4 «ir 

the diredlion dS" Col. .Chief ferigk)ie«ar at , Madras) 

from Mr! Pringle’s road diftances > together with the latitudes of 
Palamcotta and Poolytopu. Fiift, I find in Col. Call’s map, 
1“ g" 30'’' difference of latitude S. between Madura and Palamcotta j 
and 18" of longitude, weft. This would place the latter in 8® 43’ 




w^o^'the 2 ^' | dlfter^rice' 

tudeS.j and 22' difterence of longitude weft i to which, if we add 
the dedudion from Mr. Pringle’s meafured diftance to Poolytopu, 

’ j;'' 30'''* difterence of latitude S. ^ and 6" difference of longitude weft ^ ; 
the y?hole difference of latitude will be 34' 42^'' S. and differ^Jtce ,of 

longitlif „gmng fot thc.pofiti9n,<ff ;FaoJj^td|||!tJ^ 

' ’■ ' 

Poolytopu village appears to be fituated on the fea coaft, E N E. 
4.0, ^Ips from Cadiapatam 'Point; which point, by Mr. Howe, 


Tliel 


, . ■„ front Com MS. mapa qF qo gn^<?i 

aathoiiy, to be;ab^iitt;,|P pBK ; <wly 8 G. iki 
togitude would be 
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ib reckoned in iat. 8’ 7''; and Poolytopu being about 1' 30'"^ to the 
N. of it, flaould be in 8“ 8^ 30^', according very nearly with the 
above calculation. It mud, I think, be acknowledged, that there 
is nothing in this deduition, that appears forced. Poolytopu, by 
the beft account I can get, (a French MS. map in Mr. Dalrymplc’s 
colledlion) is 1 6' of longitude weft of Cape Comorin ; which Cape, 
by this account will be in Ion. 77° 42' 35". 

We have fome further light thrown on this fubjedt by the me%- 
furement of the road, by Mr. Pringle, from Tanjore to Poolytopu. 
His whole road diftancc is 2511-8. miles ; and allowing 1 in 9 *• 
for the winding of the road, the horizontal diftance will be 223-lB. 
miles, or 193 G. miles; which, on the fam^ bearing as the above 
dedudion is founded on, (S 33^40' W) gives difference of latitude 
2° 41' 18"; and wefting 107,4, or difference of longitude i°49k 
As Tanjore is in 10° 46^ 3® > latitude of Poolytopu comes out 
8° s' 12", and its Ion. 77° 23' 15" (the longitude of Tanjore, by 
Col. Kelly's meafwtement, being 79° 12' 15", deducted from Nega- 
patam) and 16' added to it, gives for the longitude of Cape Como- 
rin 77° 39' I s", or 3' 20" to the weft of the firft calculation. 

Again, if the proportion of i in 8 be adopted for the winding of 
the road, (a more common one) it produces 1 90 G. miles -f- of 
diftance; and the latitude of Poolytopu will be 8° 8'; and its Ion. 
77° 20' so"s and that of Cape Comorin 77® 36' 50^ 

'This is all the fetisfadlion that I hav<? ^n ab|p to obhun, con- 
cerning the eaftern 

iide of the peninfula. Sometliing depends'’ 09 riie truth of the af- 
fumption, refpefting the pofition of Negapatam; and ftill more on 

♦ The road from Madm to Tritchinopoty 
^ ^ „ hid a winding of 

Tritchinopoly to Vdore 
Madras to Tanjoi*e , ^ 

Wa^wsdh ^ , 

CarbngoSly, - 

Aroot to Wandiwaih 

t The dijiance arifing on the lines 
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the accuracy of the map of Tinevelly, the hiftory of which, I ara 
unacquainted with : but, I think, the near coincidence of Mr. 
Pringle’s meafurement, with it (for 1 reckon 3' 20" but a trifle in 
general geography) is a prefumptive proof of its general truth. It 
is- underftood that there is from i to 2 degrees of weflerly variation, 
between Negapatam and Cape Comorin : if this be allowed, it will 
remove the Cape 4' 30" further to the weft; and place it, according 
to Kelly’s and Call’s lines in 77° 38' 5". 

Let us now turn to the other coaft, and obferve how Capt. 
Huddart’s and Capt. Dundas’s, dedudions of longitude, from the 
weft to Anjenga,' accord with the reputed Ipace, contained in the 
interval between Cape Comorin and Anjenga ; w’hich Ipace, by 
Mr. Dalrymple’s obleryation of the difference of longitude fhewn 
by his time-keeper, in 1777, was 52'' 30"". This, taken from 
77° 38' leaves 76° 45' 35''^ for the longitude of Anjenga. 

Capt. Huddart’s longitude of Anjenga, deduced by time-keeper 
from Bombay, reckoned in 72® 40' is - 76° 39' 

Capt. Dundas’s - - 76 30 

Mr. Dalrymple’s i> - - 76 38 

■A«'Capt. Huddart’s.iferies of longitudes commdiced at Bombay 
in Ut; ^8’’, wid were continued to Anjenga in lat. 8° 39*', and 
then back again to Bombay j by which the error of his time-keeper 
was afcertained, and which was only as much as amounted to 2 \ 
minutes of longitude 5 we have every reafon' to be fatisfied with 
this feries, as far as refpedts general pofitions : and indeed, geogra- 
phy is greatly indebted to the labours of this gentleman, who has 
prefented us with the longitudes of 16 places on this coaft, and by 
that means given the true general figure of it, v;hich exhibits, to- 
thofe who have been in the habit of contemplating it, a very differ- 
ent form, from what it ever did before. 

I am of opinion that more dependance may be placed on Capt. 
Huddart’s longitude of Anjenga, deduced from Bombay, in the 
manner abovementioned, tliah on any other account : but at the 

fame 
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iame time I have adopted Mr. Howe’s obfervation of longitude at 
Bombay, as it appears the moll confiilcnt with other accounts. I 
do not mean by this, to determine on the merits of the dliFcrent 
obfervations (of which indeed, I am incapable) but rather becaufe ' 
it accoids with the obfervation taken at Goa, and with the routes 
acrofs from Negapatam to Tanore; and, as far as may be judged, 
with the dedudlion from Negapatam to Cape Comorin. It is true, 
that if Montrefor’s pofition of Madura is admitted, it will place 
Cape Comorin 12' farther caftwardi and if the variation be not 
allowed, there will be 4' more to be added j in all 16 ' 30'^ or 
the full difference between Capt. Howe’s, and Capt. Huddart’s ob- 
fervations j the one being 72° 38', the other 72° 54'', 

It now remains, after this inveftigation, to be fhewn, in .what 
manner I have compounded the above differences ; that no diflor- 
tion of the intermediate parts fliould take place. Anjenga, I have 
placed in 76° 40', being the medium of all the different accounts,, 
by obfervation; and by dedudlion from Negapatam,^ Mr. Dalrym- 
ple’s difference of Ion. 52' 30"" to Cape Comorin, is then adopted, 
which places the Cape in 77° 32' 30"'. Madura, is placed in 
9° 52', the latitude, given by Call ; and its longitude is deter- 
mined by Col. Kelly’s diflancc from Tritchinopoly, with the ad- 
dition of 3 miles to it; that is, in ion. 78° ii'j and Palamcotta 
in lat. 8 ° 42 » and Ion. 77® 49'’^ * according to tlie proportions 

furnifhed by Call and Pringle, between Madura and Poolytopu. 

The form of the, coaff between Madras and Cape Comorin, is 
from various authorities. The fuiwey of the fcompany’s (or 
Jaghire) extends beyond Alemparvd. From thence to Negapatam, 
is from a French MS. map, collated with D’Anville’s map of pofi- 
tions^ (^ove fpolicn of) and feveral particulars between Pondicherry 
and Portbpdvtv from M*** Pringle’s map of the marches. The 
moutli of an English M8. map. From;||^' 

gapatam to Toiidl, 'iij chiefty from Major Stevens’s,, 
obfervations; from Tondi tO‘ Godd^water 

D 2 alone ; 
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alone : from thence to Tutacorin, Capt. Delafield’s curfory furvey : 
and the remainder to Cape Comorin, is from Col. Call’s map of 
Tinevelly i correded occafionally by a printed chart, publiihed by 
Mr. Dalrymple. It is not pretended that any of thefe points be- 
yond Cuddalore, are afcertained with precifion : but it is highly 
probable that Point Calymere cannot be out in its longitude, 4 
minutes. Tondi has the bearing and diiference of latitude from 
Point Calymere to corredt its pofition j and there was alfo a line 
drawn from it to Tanjore. Ramanad is fixed by the interfedlion of 
two lines, from Madura and Tondi j and therefore mu ft partake of 
the errors incident to Tondi, and Point Calymere, The Point of Ra- 
miferam is alfb dependant on Tondi. When I conftru< 9 :ed the map 
of India, in 1782, I concluded that the refpedive diftanccs between 
Tondi, Tritchinopoly, and Devicotta, had been meafured, and 
that I worked on fare ground s but I have hnce been convinced of 
the contrary. 

From Cape Comorin to Anjenga the particulars of the coaft, ap- 
pear to be either little known to us, or very ill deferibed ; as the 
reports of it are various and contradidlory. Between Cape Comorin 
and Ruttera Ppint, I took the particulars, from a French MS. chart, 
the feale of which appears to be faulty far it gives dnly 35 G. 
miles of diftance between Cape Comorin and Point Ruttera ^ and 
the difierence of latitude only 13' 48", by which the latter would 
be in 8° 14'^ whereas, it cannot well be under 8° 20'', according 
to Mr. Howe’s obfervation : and Mr. Dalrymple obferves that Rut- 
tera Point is nearly 29 G. miles from that of Cadkpatam, which 
is aSout 19; fcojjOL Cape Comorin. On thefe ideas, I have ex- 
tended the diftance tb 46-r miles j and ftill Rutterays only 28' from 
Cadiapatam. M. D’Apres’ account of the bearings and diftances 
betjwem Cape Comorin and Anjenga, gives 42"' difference of lon- 
gitude jliut cofitradidts that account, and gives 444 ; 

,hefides an particulars. Mr. Pringd*''-. 

pnly 49 t B. ^ dHlancc* betw«;n. Ppojytopu and 

Anjenga, 
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Anjenga, which cannot be more than 38 G. miles of horizontal 
diftance j and falls fhort of my expeflrations, more than 9 miles. 
All that I could do, was to give the coaft fuch a fonn, as my mind 
had conceived of it, by perufing thefe different accounts : at the 
fame time, I confefs, none of them appear conclufive : and until 
we know the exadt pofition of Poolytopu, in refpedt of Cape Co- 
morin, we cannot allow Mr. Pringle’s meafurement, to difcredit 
in the leaft, Mr. Dalrymple’s difference of longitude. We may 
here obferve, by the way, that coafts of fuch rotundity of figure, 
as the termination of this great peninfula, are feldom fo well deter- 
mined, as thofe that embay, and where the fame point remains long 
in view, and is of eafy difcrimination. Here tile projeding points 
fucceed each other too rapidly to allow a fufficient degree of preci- 
fion in calculating either the bearing, or the diftance. The latitude 
of Cape Comorin I have taken at 8 degrees. 

Coylan or Quilon, a Dutch factory about 14 G. miles to the 
N oc. N.W of Apjenga, is the next place, whofe longitude is 
noted by Capt. Huddart but as it cannot be expeded that places 
differing only a few minutes of longitude front each other, can be 
determined with precifion by this means j I fhall pafs on to Porca, 
another Dutch fadory, in lat. 9° 1 5', and longitude by Capt. Hud- 
dart 76° 10^. I can by no means reconcile this longitude with the 
Dutch MS. maps of this coaft ; for as the difference of longitude 
between Cochin and Porca by Capt. Huddart is only 8'', the bear- 
ing tp .be S 10® E; whereas in the map, it is S 25 E. In 
order not td ido tod »iport,, I have allowed 

16'' difference of longitude, jnfiiead of the 8'' of Capt. Huddart’s, 
and the lo' of Capt. Dundas. The Dutch MS. in queftion con- 
tains the whcfle coaft from Coylan in la.t, 8® 5 to Cranganore in 
lat. 10° together with that vaft allemblage of lakes, that ex- 
tend in' ,lome places 30 miles inland-j' and are the repofitoris^sl'pf 
the waters that fpring frpm the weft fide of the Gauts ; the lii®£er 
pountry hereabouts being very flat, marfhy, and 

'W- 
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MS. milp, which is allb in Mr. Dalrymple’s colledlon, contains a 
moft valuable addition to the geography of this part of the pe- 
ninfula. 

Cochin^ the principal fcttlement of the Dutch, on this coaft, is 
the next place in Capt. Huddart’s table of longitudes: and is 
reckoned by him, in 76° 2' j lat. 9° 58''. Capt. Dundas makes it 
75 ° S^' » 2nd M. D’Apres, in his ncvr Neptune Orkntale, 76'^ 3'’. 

Capt. Huddart has not noted the longitude of any place between 
Cochin and Tellicherry, in lat. x 1° 48' : and there being only a 
fingle obfervation at the latter, I am inclined to pafs over the con- 
fideration of iti and proceed to the next point of obfervation. 
Mount Dilla (or Delly) where 3 obfervatlons were taken- Mount 
Dilla is a remarkable promontory fituatcd in lat. 12° i ' j Ion. 75® %' ; 
or 1° weft of Cochin. 

We have two accounts of the bearings of the Coaft between thefe 
places j the one from M. D’Apres, the other has its particulars from 
different authorities. Neither of the two, differ effentialJy^ and it 
is neceflary to examine them carefully, as the refult is to be ufed 
in comparing the longitudes of Paniany and Tanore, deduced from 
Capt. Huddart’s obfervations ; with that deduced from the marches 
of the Colonels Pullaiton and Hximberftone* af rofs the penmfuk. 


M. D’Apres account is as follows : 


Cochin to Cranganore 

- — Paniany . - 

Calicut 

— ' . 
— — . Mount Dilla 


Nby W 
N 7® 1 5' W 
NNW - 
NWby N 
NW 


25 1 G. miles. 
21 


42 

3 ® 

30 


The whole, added toj^ther, gives a bearing of N 25® 30'' W, dif- 
tance the diftercnce of latitndfe'/is 

2°, •io'" thifit true diffiBrencO'of k'ti- 

todc 
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tude is only 2° 3^ there is an excefs of 7,5 in northing, and 3,6 in 
wefting ; and the corrcded departure, 58,4, gives the feme difter- 
ence of longitude as fet forth in Capt. Huddart’s table. 


The fecond fcries of bearings and dillances, are thefe : 

Cochin to Cranganore (by the Dutch 

MS. map) N I2°W 24,9 G. miles, 

- Pankny (by D’Apres) N 7*^ 1 5^ W 21 

Tanore (by D’ Auvergne) N 20° W 1 4,7 

« ' ■' — ■ Calicut (by Ditto) N 19° I5^W 24,3 

* Mahd (by D'Apres) N W by N 30 

Mt. Dilla (by De Funck) N W by W 28,4 


This feries, corrected by the difference of latitudie, gives about 
2' of longitude, more than that of D’Apres i a matter hardly worth 
confidering. 

Paniany is much the feme in both accounts ; and when corredled 
in pofition, by the proportion applied as above to D’Apres’ feries, 
will be in lat. 10° 41' 45", Ion. 75° 55'; or 7' weft of Cochin. 
And Tanore, by D’ Auvergne’s account of its pofition, in refpedt 
of Paniany, will be in lat. 10° 55', and Ion. 75° 49' i or 13' weft 
of Cochin. 

It liiay be^ o^erved I>e FtmcJt’^ hmifig of Mount Dilla 
from Mahe is N W by W, while that of D’Apres’ is NW, and 
1,6 more in diftance. The fa<ft is, that the compafs in De Punch’s 
plan is erroneous, the bearing of Mount Dilla being there W 22° 
45'' N. from l^fehc ; and W 23° go' N. from Tellicherry j although 
the diferssjice of latitude require® it to ali^oft a point more northr 

wardly. 'Tiie t^e luring ^11 i ^fideratunit but I have ob^lJ^ 
an approximation "tovvards it, by means of bearings 
fhips in Tellicherry road. By the medium of ' 
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of Mount Dilla from Mahe, appears to be W 33° J N. or nearly 
N W by W ; and the diftance on De Funck’s plan (which is un- 
derftood to be meafured) is 28,4 G. miles. This gives 24' 30'^ 
difference of longitude, or 75° 26' for the longitude of Make; 
whofe latitude is 1 1° 45' 1 8'''. And Tellicheny being by the func 
plan 3' 30" weft of Mahe, will be in 75° 23'' Ion. and lat. 1 1° 48'. 
Capt. Huddart’s Table gives only 16'' difference of longitude be- 
tween Mount Dilla and Tellicherry, although ftated above to be 
21'} but I have before obferved that thefe fort of obfervations are 
more to be depended on, in great differences of longitude than in 
fmall ones : not to mention that in the calculation of theft differ- 
ences, the adiual place of obftrvation (that is, on board the ftrip at 
anchor in a road, or coafting along fiiore) is often adjufted to the , 
place whofe longitude is to be recorded, and which may be ftyled 
the nominal place of obftrvation i by eftimated diftances. 

Deducing the longitude back again from Mount Dilla to Tanore, 
a difference of 2'' muft of courfe be ejfpedted, as the two ftrics of 
bearings give that difference in the longitude ; and Tanore, will of 
courfe be 75° 5T, or z' more eafterly than the dedudion from 
Cochin in the laft page. 

And nbw it vvill; proper to examine. hovv far the lines,, of 
bearing and diftance, drawn by Col. Kelly, and Lieut. D’Auvergne, 
acroft the peninfula, in the parallels of Tritchinopoly and Tanore, 
agree with the refults drawn from Capt. Huddart’s obfervations. 

Col. Kelly’s furvey of Col. Fullarton’s march to Palicaudcherry, 
was, according to the paper accompanying it, in the Eaft: India 
Houft, med^ted f^e whole way. The refult, according to the 

* One of thefe hearings was N W f W, at | of a mile off (bore ; the otf^r, faid to be z off 
fbore, was N W by W, By reference to a plan of the road, it appestrs that the latter ilation 
could have been only I'-J off fiiore, as the depth of water, was no more than 5 J fathoms. We 
may obferire that Mount DUIa fhould have bore more wefteriy from the obferver that was neareft 
the £bore, than QnjB|, but ttoc is feldom much nicety obferved in taking bear- 

ings on deptois on it. By calculation, the difference of the 

between' an smother at Mahe, would have been. 3*^ t / $ and 

i^t at I i off ihore, bear from Mahi' by the mfft.compafr 

W36® and by the feeding# W 

map, 
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nuip, gives 184,25 G. miles of welling from Negapatam, or 3° 7 
48^' difference of longitudcj placing Palicaud in 76" 48' 47" j and 
in lat. 10® ; that is, 5' north of Negapatam. Of the route of 

Col. Humberilone from Tanore to Palicaud, I have feen no lefs 
tlian 5 different plans j fome of them differing 6 ' in longitude (that 
is, in diflance) where the whole fpace did not exceed 57 miles. 
One alone among thefe had the author’s name to it, and therefore 
demanded the preference: It was by Lieut. D’Auvergne. I am 
yet to learn, whether the diflance was meafured or not j but I 
fliould hope and expeCc it "was, or a great part of it j for one of the 
copies, and which appears to have been tranfmitted during the 
march, diflinguiflies between the meafured and ’eflimated parts * j 
the former feeming to be the part marched over, and the latter, 
the part the detachment had yet to march. D’ Auvergne’s plan 
gives 56T G. miles of wefting between Tanore and Palicaud, or 
58^^ 1 5^'' difference of longitude; thereby placing Tanore in Ion. 
75® 50' 32^'', according to the abovementioned longitude of Pali- 
caud, deduced from Negapatam. The copies of this route, inferted 
in the maps of Col. Kelly and of Baron Wefebe, give only 504 G. 
miles, or 61 - lefs of wefting than D’ Auvergne’s. Another map 
(communicated by Mr. J. Sulivan) and probably in this part, 
copied from D’ Auvergne’s, gives 57 miles ; and a fifth, tranfmit- 
ted by an Officer in Col. Fullarton’s army, precifely the fame as 
P ’Auvergne’s ; that is 56^. 

If we adopt D’ Auvergne's diflance, the longitude of Tanore, 
deduced from Negapatam, will be - - 75 * 

Deduced from Capt. Huddart's obfervations at 7 

Mount Dilla - - ^ 75 5 ^ 

And from the fame at Cochin r - 75 49 


Medium of all 75 50 10 

I i 

♦ It fhould be a mle obfcmd in all plans, to note how the fcalc wns obtained ; 
actual m afurement ; di^ercnce of latitude ; or cilima^n of diibnees : to wHch 
that the meridian line or parallel ihcmld be drawn acrofs the whole ipace ia 
errors in mcafuring the angles of bearing* 


E 
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Scarce any diicuiiion of the fort could be attended with a more 
jfatisfadory refult : and I think it affords the ftrongeft prefumptive 
proofs of the truth of Capt. Howe’s obfervations at Bombay j from 
which, the longitudes fliewn by Capt. Huddart’s time-keeper, are 
deduced. 

With refpedt to my former ideas of the breadth of the peninfula, 
although the extent in longitude between Bombay and Madras, re- 
mains nearly as before j yet by the fwelling out of the coaft, on 
the |buth of Bombay, I reckoned it too narrow by about 30 G. 
miles in the parallel of Madras j and 27 in that of Pondicherry. 

I have now concluded the difcuflion of the longitudes acrofs, 
and round the fouthern part of the peninfula ; and alfo an account 
of their application to the map ; for a rigid adherence to difference 
of longitude even by obfervations of the above kind, between places 
■not far removed from each other, would in fome cafes, diftort the 
relative parts of the map beyond probability j and therefore, it was 
neceflary, in fome meafure, to accommodate the differences, when 
the exifting authorities appeared to carry more weight than the ob- 
fervations : which, as we have obferved before, arc fubjedl to er- 
ror, even in the application : and they are no lefs fo, from a cafual 
variation in the rate of the time-keeper. A feries of obfervations, 
fuch as we have been confidering, muft in a general view, be re- 
garded as decifive j but it would be hazarding too much to adopt 
each particular longitude, when it was contrary to every other au- 
thority. Much lefs can any abfblute dependance be placed on lines 
of bearing and diffance taken from maps, whofe hiftory and con- 
flrudhon is not before us. And where more authorities than one 
may occur, and thofe not agreeing j in fuch cafes, it muft be left 
for the judgment to determine, which appears the^moft probable. 
hJow, although there are ftrong prefumptive proofs of the general 
truth of the relative pofitions of the principal points between Cud- 
dalore and An]mp, , yet they do not reft on the fame folid founda- 
tions, as the po^oni^ in fl^rth part of the peninfula : and there- 

5 fore. 
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fore, Cape Comorin is placed more with relation to Anjenga, 
than to the caftern coaft. Again, the rafpedive differences of 
longitude between Anjcnga, Porca, and Cochin, do not well accord 
with other authorities ; and therefore as thefe differences of longi- 
tude are very fmall, I thought the Dutch MS. map, might be bet- 
ter authority for them, than the differences fliewn by the time- 
keeper. Another particular is to be noted, concerning the longi- 
tudes on the fouth of the parallels of Cuddalore and Mahe : (viz.) 
that thefe will be found fomewhat different in the map from the a- 
bove account ; for when the map was conftrudled, I was not in pof- ' 
feffion of fome papers which throw an additional light on the fub- 
je<9: : but thefe differences are very trifling. Some few errors alfb 
crept into the confl:ru(3;ion ; fb that upon the whole, this account 
contains rather what the map ought to be, than what it is : though, 
poffibly, the errors I am pointing out may be fo fmall, that they 
would have efcaped the notice of all but profeffed geographers. 

Tanore and Cochin are both placed 3'' to the eaftward of the 
affigned longitude (page 23); and Negapatam 1' to the weflward 
of what is given in page 14 j by which double error the pcninfula' 
is made to be 4^ narrower than was intended, in that parallel. I 
was ignorant at that time, that there was a plan of Humberftone’s 
march, which had the author’s name to it j and therefore had taken 
the medium of all the otliers. We will now refume the fubjetSt of" 
the conflxudfion. 

The latitude of Calicut I have taken at ii* 18'. This city is 
remarkable foi' being the-firflt Indikn port vifited by European (hip- 
ping : that is, by the Portuguefe, who landed there under Vafeo de 
Gama in 1498. It was then the moft flourifhing place on the Ma- 
labar coaft, the- i^amorin or Emperor making it the capital of a very 
extenfive ftate. It appears td have fallen in its confequence fbon 
after; thfc ne^v power of the Portuguefe occafioning a revolution 
throughout the maritime parts of the peninfula. 

■ The form of the coaft between Calicut and Mah4 is 
a iketch of Major Abingdon’s. Chitwa is faid to be in lat. 10’ 38''* 

E 2 by 
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by Capt. Drummond j but I cannot reconcile its fituatlon to that 
parallel j as it cannot well be fo near to Paniany. I have placed it 
in 10“ 33" is". 

Mangalore is the next place to Mount Dilla, in Capt. Hud- 
dart’s table, and its longitude given is 74“ 44'' j lat. 12“ 50'. For 
about 5 t leagues to the N W of Mount Dilla, the form of the coaft 
is taken from a Fi*ench map in Mr. Dalrymple’s colledlion j the reft 
of the coaft, to Mangalore, and from thence to Coondapour (or Baf- 
felore) in lat. 1 3* 36', is little known as to particulars. A large 
river named Cangerecora, whofe courfe is from the north-eaft, falls 
in about 4 miles to the north of Mount Dilla j previous to which, 
its courft is parallel with the fea coall for about 1 1 miles, being fe- 
parated only by a fpit of fand. The forts of Nelifuram, Ramdilly, 
and Matteloy are fituated on this river, which is joined by feveral 
other rivers, or ftreams, that defeend from the Gaut Mountains j 
which, in this part, approach within 22 miles of the coaft. I can- 
not help confidering this Nelifuram, which is fituated about 12 
miles up the river, as the place meant by Nelcynda and Melcynda, 
by Pliny and Ptolemy j a place vifited by the Egyptian and Roman 
Ihips. 

, We have been lately brought acquainted with the particulars of 
the coaft, between Barcelore and Meerzaw (or Merjee) by means, 
of a map drawn by Lieut. Reynolds, during the war which termi- 
nated lb unfortunately for the Britilh arms in 1783, in the Bednore 
country j to which this part of the coaft is oppolite. This map is 
drawn in a moft mafterly ftyle, and contains near 60 G. miles of the- 
coaft J and extends inland to the foot of the Gauts, which here, 
approach in fome, places within 6. miles of the fea, , and are never 
more than 20 from it. It includes the pofitions^pf Bednore and 
Bilghey within the Gauts j and alfo, Onore, Batcole, and Coom- 
tah on the coaft. We are furnilhed with the means of joining tliis, 
portion of geo^|^j»hy tp the reft, by having the longitude of Pigeon 
Mand determined by Capt, , Huddart ; and by the pofition of it in 

refpedt. 
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reipedt of Fortified Ifiand, near Onore. Pigeon ifland is very fmall, 
and lies about 8 G. miles from the coaft, and 1 5 from Onore and 
is in lat. 14.° i". Its longitude is 74.® 6 ' 30". 

From Meerzaw, to Cape Ramas in the neighbourhood of Goa, 
we are but ill informed concerning the particulars of the coaft. Be- 
tween thefc, are fituated the port of Carwar, and the iflands of An- 
gedive, both of them better knowm to the Englifii in the early 
period of their India trade, and before they were in polTefiion of 
Bombay. Capt. Huddart fixed the longitude of Oilier Rock in the 
mouth of Carwar Bay, and alfo that of the Aguada Point and caftle, 
on the north fide of the entrance of Goa Bay, or road. This he 
makes to be in 72® 34'" 30''' j and it is worthy of obfervation, that 
the city of Goa, which is 1 1'' 15"' more to the eaftward, and con- 
fequentl'y in 72® 45'' 45'' hy the fame account, was placed in the 
fiime pofition within a fradion of a minute, by the obfervation in 
the Co?i. de T mps j and which, for want of being better informed, 
I formerly difiregarded'. The pofitions of Cape Ramas, Angedive, 
arid Carwar Points, are corredled in refpedl of Aguada, by a fet of 
obfervations and bearings of the late Capt. Howe, whofe attention 
to marine fcience, was equal to his gallantry, and knowledge of the 
pradlical part of his profefiion. I have had occafion repeatedly to 
acknowledge the aids I have been furnifiied with, by means of his 
colle< 3 :ion of Obfervations and Remarks, in the pofTeflion of Mr, 
Dalrymple. 

The figure of the ifland of Goa, and its environs, to the foot of 
the Gauts, is taken from a Portuguefe MS. map of Mr. Dalrymple’s. 
The latitude of Goa, and of the Aguada Caftlie, is 15" 28^ 20'^'. 

Goa, the capital of the Portuguefe fettlements in India, and the 
feat of a Viceroy, is a very confiderable city. It was firfl taken 
pofielfion of by Albuquerque in 1510, and from a Prince of Saracen 
extradlion, according to Jarric. 

• When Fortified Ifland bore E 4 N diftant 2’ miles. Pigeon Ifland bore S 
Ifland S S £. Hog Ifland b(»rs from Pigeon liknd £ I S diflant about 7 miles.: < 

The 
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The coaft between Goa and Bombay, near 220 G. miles, is little 
known to us in detail, nor indeed was the general bearing of it 
known, until Capt. Huddart furniflied us with his feries of longi- 
tudes. By his account it appears, that this coaft, although in the 
neighbourhood of our principal marine ftation and arfenal in India, 
was deferibed in the charts, with an error of very near a whole 
point of the compafs, in bearing. Indeed the whole w'cftcrn coaft 
of India has far too great an obliquity from the north towards the 
weft, in all the former charts my own not excepted. Mr. Dalrym- 
ple accounted very rationally for it, ’by bringing to our recolledion 
the great quantity of wefterly variation of the needle, that prevailed 
here, during the time of our firft voyagers ; and which is now re- 
duced to left than 2 degrees. It is well known that it was a long 
time before the true north was diferiminated in charts j and the ori- 
ginal idea of the direftion of this coaft, was tranfmitted down to 
our days. 

Perhaps there are few coafts fo much broken into fmall bays and 
harbours, and that at the ftme time have fo ftraight a general out- 
line. This multitude of fmall ports, uninterrupted view along 
ihore, and elevated coaft, favourable to diftant vifion, have fitted 
this coaft fbr the feat of piracy j and the alternate land and fea 
breezes that prevail during a great part of , the year, oblige veflels to 
navigate very near the Ihore. No wonder then, that Pliny ftiould 
notice them in his time as committing depredations on the Roman 
Eaft India trade j and although a temporary check has been given 
them, in the deftruftion of Angria’s fleets, See. yet we may expefSt 
that they will continue the pradicc while commerce lafts. They 
are protefted ,b^ the^fhallqwnefs of their ports, and ftrength of 
the coiantry whhi^. ' pirates, they have greater natural advan- 
tages than thofe of Barbary, who being compelled to far from 
their coafts, have expenfive outfets here the prizes come to their 
own doors ; and the cruifers may lie fccure in port, until the prey 
is difeovered. 


The 
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The Vingorla Rocks in lat. 15“ 52' 30'’'' Capt. Huddart took the 
longitude of, next to Goa, and made it 73' 16' 30". Thefe rocks 
lie about 6 or 7 miles off fhore, of which we know but few parti- 
culars, farther than that it is polTefled by a piratical tribe named 
Malwaans. The principal ports hereabouts are Melundy or Sunder- 
doo, a fortified ifland about 10 miles to the N E by N of Vingorla 
Rocks, and reduced by Commodore James in 1765 : alfo Rairee, 
Vingorla, and Newtya : which laft I cannot help thinking, is the 
Nitrias of Pliny, near which the pirates cruifed for the P^oman 
fiiips. 

A Dutch MS. chart affified me in drawing the coafi: between Me- 
lundy and Antigherrya, an extent of about 70 G. miles. This 
chart was procured by Sir Joleph Banks for Mr. Dalrymple : 
and the trail comprifed Avithin it, contains the ports of Dewgur, 
Tamanah, Rajapour, Rampa, Antigherrya, and alfo Ghcriali, late 
the capital and principal port of Angria. This place was found by 
Capt. Huddart . to be in Ion. 73® S'j and its latitude is 16® 37', 
Between Antigherrya and Bombay, are the ports and iflands of 
Zivagee, Dabul, Severndroog, Fort Viiloria (or Bancoote) Suffer- 
dam, Danda-Rajapour, Choule and Coolabba- At Vidloria, the 
longitude was found to be 72® 54' : latitude 17® jp'. The lati- 
tudes alone of federal of thefe places, helped me to fettle their 
pofitions, as the coaR is nearly meridional i but I hardly expedl 
to be free from miflakes, in fixing fuch a number of places, with- 
in fo confined a fpace, and with lb few aids. 

Bombay, the principal port and lettlement of the Englifli in this 
quarter, is fituated in lat. 18“ 58', longitude by Mr. Howe’s obfer- 
vation 17* 38/ I have placed it in 17° 40', or 2 minutes farther to 
the eaft, whichAvas occafioned originally by a miftake, and which 
would have coll too much time ,to redbify, had I attempted it, 
Bombay is a fmall illand, fcarcely more than 7 miles in lengthy ^ 
very narrdw, containing a very ftrong and capacious fortrefsj^'i jj^ge 
city, and a dock-yard, and marine arfenal. It was ceded to the 

Englilh 
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Englifli in 1662, by the Portuguefe, as part of the dower of the 
Queen of Charles II. On the N E it is feparated by a narrow 
ftrait, from Salfette, a fine ifland of about 1 5 miles fquare, and an 
acquifition from the Marattas in 1773. Bombay, Salfette, and the 
neighbouring ftiores of the Continent, form a large found, in which 
are feveral other iflands, particularly Caranjah and Elephanta, the 
latter famous for its fubterraneous temple, and both of them acqui- 
fitions from the Marattas. 

Salfette alfo has its fubterraneous temples, cut out of the live 
rock : all of which appear to be the monuments of a fuperftition 
anterior to that of the Hindoos 

Bafleen, a city "and fortrefs of note, is fituated on the point of 
the Continent oppofite to the north end of Salfette. This place fell 
into the hands of the Englilh, after a fmart fiege in 1780, but was 
reftored to the Marattas, together with all the other conquefts made 
on that fide of India, at the peace of 1783, Salfette and the fmall 
iflands excepted. BolTeen is fituated iu lat. 1 9“ 1 9', and under the 
fame meridian as Bombay, as appears by the maps of that ifland and 
Salfette. 

From Bafleen to Surat, the furveyor with General Goddard’s 
army, drew a meafured line (as I am informed) and the refult gave 
■9, q G. miles of eafling, or lo’’ of longitude, for the difference between 
Baffeen and Surat ; by which the latter fliould be in Ion. 72° 50'. 
The difierence of latitude N from Bafleen, was found to be 52', 
which added to 1 9“ 1 9', gives 21*1 1’Tor that of Surat. It is placed 

• a / // 

m 21 10 30 . 

It is a great misfortune to geography that no one obfervation 
of longitude fhould have been taken, bn the weft of Bombay : by 
which default, we are precluded from correcting an^ extent of 7 de- 
grees of longitude, along a coaft that winds in fuch a variety of 


At Elora near Dowlatabad, more than z^o miles to the call of Salfette, arc other temples 
of the lame kind. For ai^ account of thefe, fee Thevenot : and for the formeri "Anqueal du 
Ferron. 
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directioi>s, ai»d \«.!iolc geography is compofed of materials of fo 
mifceilaneous a kind, that it can hardly be expedted we fhould 
ftccr clear of error in the conilrudion of it. The pofition of Surat 
is indeed checked by the mcafured line of General Goddard’s march 
from Burhanpour j where Mr. Smith had an obfervation of the 
longitude. And we have alfo a meafured line profeiTediy taken with 
bearings on fliore, as far as Amedabad. But compafles often ditfer j 
and the variation is as often negledled. 

Mr. Smith’s longitude of Burhanpour is 76“ (but I have 
taken it in my map at 76“ 19'’, the re.'fon of which I (hall ihew iir 
its proper place) and it is taken notice of now, only with a view 
to fliew how far Surat, as it is placed here, agrees, with the ohfer- 
vation made on the eaft of iK 


By the furvey of Goddard’s march from Burhanpour to Surat 
the diHercnce of longitude between the two places appears to be 
3” 30' 45^'', which taken from 76’ 22', leaves 72" 51'' 1 5'' for the 
longitude o£ Surat* I have before obferved, that its longitude de- 
duced, from Bombay is 72" 50' : but having taken Burhanpour at 
76“ I (/, Surat will be in 72" 48'’ 1 5", and that is the longitude 1 
have adopted for it j altering at the fame time Goddard’s difference, 
of longitude from Bafleen, to 8' i inftead of 1 o\ And as Mr. 
Howe’s longitude of Bombay was altered from 72° 38^ to 72“ 40'', 
it appears that Surat, ftands as it would do by Mr. Howe’s original 


obfervation,. and with Goddardls original difference, of longiriM|e.! /,, 
materials pnder ' ‘different siuthoritws,’ for; ' 'the ^ 

nor have i" the 'From Baf- 


feen to Arnaul, a fortified ifland, commanding the entrance of the 


Afl^syah, or Mandavee river, I take frpm General , Goddard’s 
marchy, the only, Authority . I can,, find- Frpjnp. Araaui to ^jiAry, 
or a feW' miles. Gsmk by 

Lieut. RingT^ole j and Point, to Surat; 

jiyck by Lieut, Skyhiibf : t>y Whith means, we have about 

■ F’ "'of,' 
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of the ipace contained in Skynner's chart, included alfo 'in R:n- 
groie’s } and an opportunity is given of comparing their bearings 
and diftances, as well as Goddard's, which includes nearly ti.c 
fame fpace. Here, to our utter aftonilhment, we find two chart*!, 
profefledly taken by authority, differ 1 1 degrees in bearing in an 
extent of 6 o miles ! for fo much more eafiwardly from the north, 
does Mr. Skynner make the bearing of Surat from Omergong, than 
Goddard’s map does. As to the comparifon between Ringrofe and 
Skynner’s charts, from St. John’s Point to NolEry, Ringrofe makes 
the bearing N 2” W, and Skynner N 1 o" E. Goddard’s route com- 
ing clofe to the fea in the neighbourhood of St. John’s, fliews, if 
we may rely on 'his map, that the truth lay between Ringrofe and 
Skynner ; but that Ringrofe came the neareft to it. 

Having taken Goddard's line for the general bearing, I have 
adapted the other charts to it, in the heft manner I could 5 preferv* 
ing all their particulars, in which they do not differ fo much as in 
generals. Such excellent fui'veying marks as Tarrapour and Valen- 
tine’s Peaks, and Poneira Caflle, See. offer, might eafily afibrd ^fa/a 
for a feries of triangles ; and of conrfe, for a general furvey of this 
coafi, in ikilful hands : and take away from us the reproach of re- 
maining ignorant of the true .cpurfes betweea twoiof 'odp; principal 
fa^otiea, Bombay and Surat. St. Johu’b Point does, hpt;appfi|t to 
projedl far from the general line of the coaff, 'either by Goddard’s 
or Ringrofe’s accounts, though deferibed in that manner in all for- 
mer charts. The fliallownefs of the water near it, has probably 
kept navigators at too great a diflance to be informed of the truth. 
I, ^ that the hill called Segwah, in General' Goddard’s 

Valentine's Peak' by'itevi^tors, 

SpSal to .j^alledabad, through the city of Broach, there is 
a route of General Goddard’s profefied to be me^ured, and taken 
, Wfi had jprevioufly maps or furveys of the country 
extending inland tO'Bfpi^a, 

beyond 
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beyond the Myhie. The following is the comparifon between 
the bearings and difcances of the different maps as far as they go. 

From Surat to Brodera, by Goddard N 18° 55''E 69,95 G. miles. 

— * Turner N 20 5 E 68, 4 

— —— — — — — — — Himming N 18 28 E 68,85 


Medium N 19 24 E 69,07 

The differences here, are not great, confiderlng how much, com- 
pafles and meafures often differ among themfelves. The medium 
of the 3 accounts differs fo little, in any refped,- from Goddard’s, 
that we need not hefitate tO' adopt the refl of his line to Amedabad, 
which is fomething more than 50 miles to the north-weftward 
of Brodera. The mofl remarkable difference in this quarter, is 
between Mr. Skynner’s and others bearings and diftances between 
Suiftt and Cambay. 

'' I ' 

Mr. Skynner’s is -* N‘ 22° W 83,2 G. miles. 

Mr. Taylor’s - N 9“ 5' W 67,7 

Mr. Himming’s - Nio3qW68,3 


And it is remarkable that the deviation here, is from the north* 
towards the weft j on the former occafion,. it was from the Ibuth,. 
toyva^ds the weft. As Taylor’s, 

agrii! 5 'fo giving 

the preferehce’’ to of both^ 

Between Surat and Cambay;, i^hich is plad^- Hi'Jat. 22’ 45'''', 

I&^. 72° 32' 45^^ 

frying sdtertKi the beasing of the eaft fidb of the- gulf of G^bay,, 
it bA^' tel ■ to. a prdpto width' to ' the ■ 

to give'' bteSqite* to the meridian, ‘Mii. 

dppearfe iii fetoO'- as it- appeare d 

iteable that Groapnaught Point, fhould preferve 

F a. tode- 
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^ude afilgned it, in ilie ongiual ; cite length of the weftern coalt, 
mun: nccellariiy be augmented, tvlijch it is, by 3 miles. The 
width of the geif, in the original, iVom Swalley to Groapnaught, 
is 52-!- G. miles. I have allowed it 48 - only 

It may be obferved however that both D’Anville and D’Apres 
give even a more oblique diredlion to this coaft than I have done ? 
at the fame time, that they give nearly the lame diredlion to the 
eaftern coall, that Mr. Skynner docs ; and by this means, bring 
•the head of the gulf, almoft to a point. D'Anvillc places Catnbay 
3 3' of longitude weft of Bomlp^', and D’Apres 25''. I have allowed 
only 7'' 15'''. And Groapnaught Point, placed as above deferibed, 
is in Ion. 71' 42'' 30'’^; which is 4' 30'^ more eaftwardly, than it 
would have been, had Mr. Skynner been followed throughout. 
It is unpleafant to reflcdl that one is left in a ftate of uncertainty on 
'a matter of confiderable importance; for fuch, the true bearing of 
tlie oppofite coafts of a deep and dangerous gulf, muft be regarded : 
and here we find a whole point in diipute. 

From Groapnaught Point, to Diu Head, I have followed Mr. 
Skynner’s original bearing and diftance ; which gives T 50' 15" dif- 
ference of longitude weft j placing the weftmpft part of the Point, 
in Ion. 69® 52' 15". The ktitude if 20* 4.3'. 

' From’ Diu Point to Cape MQn2«, 'heyond the tnou^ of Aet’ Iiitfus, 
or 5 inde river, the bearing and diftance 'is taken from a medium of 
three charts furnilhed by Mr. Dalrymple, and appears to be N 41“ 
20' W; and the diftance, corredted by the latitudes of Point Diu, 
and Cape Monze, the latter taken at 25® 5'', gives 3° 58' difference 
o£,T^ongitudC} , placing Cape Mon^se. in . '’D’Anville 

places this, Cape near a degree more to the eaftvkr 4 1 an'd makes the 
longitude between* it and Bombay 4® 5/, inftead of^6“ 44', as given 
in my map : and this makes a great alteration in the figure of the 
06^ Surat ^ of the Sinde; or Indus: tliiepe- 

niafuk larger than was formei*3iy;^fU(p^os|:d, 

tiie 
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the gcilf of Sinde (or Ciitch) much fmaller j and the Delta of t!ie 
Indus projedting into the fca, inftead of receding from it. 

The feverai charts of the weftern coaft of the peninfula of Gu- 
zerat, and of the coafc of Sinde, differ in a variety of particulars ; 
and would make a minute difcufilon of them, too tedious, even for 
this Memoir i and bcfides, nothing appears in either of them, to 
claim a preference. In the general bearing above given, the three 
charts diftered no more, among themfelves, than 2“ 15', in bear- 
ing ; but the charts of the mouth of the Sinde and tlic gulph of 
Cutch, differed fo much that Mr. Dalrymple thought proper to 
publiOi them all feparately, in order that every perfon might be en- 
abled to judge for himfelf. On collating the names of the different 
mouths of the Sinde, one finds great contradidions ; and it is very 
difficult to identify them in the feverai charts. The fiatnefs and 
vrant of variety in the appearance of the coaft, added to the 
fand-banks which keep navigators at a diftance, and prevent their 
difcriminatmg jiny minute objediks that may- occur, . occafion thefii 
miftakes.' The tombs alone appear to be the marks for. the coaft. 
The latitude of Ritchel I have taken at 24* 21' j and that of Ca- 
ranchy or Crotchey, at 25®. 

Ail the particulars of the weftern coaft of Guzerat, and the ' 
mouth of the Sinde, are copied from the abovemen tioned MS, 
and printed charts of Mr. Dalrymple's ; and confequently the whole 
coaft from St. John's Point to Cape Monze, is ^^crilsetd ftom .'fiew 


I now return, to 

From Ealafore, caftward to Chittigong, the diftance has been 
, ^eteriTuned by the inland furvey j and the figure of the coafts and 


C^t. Ritchie's fea furvey. The diftcrence , Ippgi- 


45'f3? 
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The charts as late as the year 1752, reprefented the difference 
of longitude between thefe two places, to be only 3“ 48' ^ that is, 
1* 5'' lefs than the truth. And this diminution of the longitude, 
while the difference of latitude continued right, gave the fca coufl 
between the mouths of the Ganges, a direction of two points, or 
22-r degrees more northwardly than the truth ; which doubtlcfs oc- 
cafioned the lofs of many fhips, who trufted to the information. 

From lilamabad, in longitude 91* 55', latitude 22“ 20', the coafls 
of Aracan and Pegu take a S S E courfe to Cape Negrais, the 
extreme point of Pegu to the fouth-weft ) the latitude of which is 
under s6 degrees, and diftancc from Iflamabad about 420 G. miles. 
The outline of this whole coaff; lias been traced by Capt. Ritchie, 
under the fame diredlion, and in the fame manner, as the coaffs on 
the weft fide of the bay. He made the difference of longitude 
2*32'' eaft from Ifianaabadj placing Cape Negrais in 94® ay''*'. 
Mr. Daltymple, who has taken uncommon pains to afeertain the 
bearing of this coaft, from journals, and a variety of (ketches and 
remarks, makes the difference of longitude 2“ 34'’, or only a'' dif- 
ferent from Mr. Ritchie. The refult of this laborious enquiry. 



of fatisfaflioh fie'Xt to- thk€ of ail ac 

I mean to have it nnderftood fhat Capt. Ritchie’s chart of this 
cosff, is to be taken only as a general outline, being imperfect as a 
coafting^ chart. Many particulars' on this coaft are taken from Mr. 

colledtion, both printed and MS. : particularly, the- 
ofChcduba, and tho'pas^^'ftbtWeeri. 
of particulars oa ilte, coaft Of Ava. 
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Capt. Ritchie’s latitude of Cape Negrais, or Pagoda Point, is 
more fcuthwardly tlian it is commonly taken at, by i o minutes j 
which I cannot account for, as his obfervations of latitude are ge- 
nerally exadl. I have placed this Cape (by which I mean the Ibutli 
extremity of the coaft of Ava) in i f 57', by the medium of 6 dif- 
ferent accounts, varying from 15*51', to 16° 4'. Capt. Ritchie’s 
was 1 5" 52' 30". 

At this point, my materials for afeertaining the intermediate longi- 
tudes of places on the eaftern fide of the bay, fail me': and I have 
been under the neceffity, in a great meafure, of fubftituting judg- 
ment for fadt, between Cape Negrais and the next place of obfer- 
vation, Mergui : which place, as it is given by.M. D’Apres in his 
new Neptune Omntale^ is in 98’ 20' caft longitude, or 3*’ 53' edfl: 
from Cape Negrais. M. D’Anville allows 4 degrees $ which comes 
within 7 minutes of mine j but although we agree nearly in the 
aggregate, we differ widely in point of particulars. 

Th<^ MS; charta that 1 have coufulted, make tlac diflerejace of 
longitude ia. qwsftibn, 4° 30' oa a ftwdittqi which is more 
than I make it. And M. D’Apres makes it 4° 19'. ' 

The difagreement in particulaf's between M. D’Anville’s account 
and mine, arifes in the part between Cape Negrais, and the coaft 
of Martaban. It happens that this coaft lies in a diredion fo far 
from meridional, and at the fame time the tides and currents of the 


feveral mouths of the Ava river, do fo difturb and 
reckonings, that the true diftance can never he that way, 

in 'Periaim and 

Syrian rivers, as high isp as the eitics ^'thofe names refpecHvely, 
have been already publifhed in Mr. Dalrymple’s colledtion ; and. 


^rtpnately, I have been able to obtain tracings of the continua- 

.(vsfhich ,,aj3e % extreme; Wc]bes'''9# the 

'of ahout , .66 degtqtl 

6 fore. 


«bout 

'interfea eabh' 
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fore, by the help of the latitude, may be iifed, in correding the 
length of the coaft between Negrais and Syrian. The Perfxim, 
or Negrais branch, was traced by that accurate obferver, Capt.' 
George Baker, in his way to Ava in 1755. I have not been able 
to learn by whom the Syrian branch was traced j but by the ortho- 
graphy of the words in the map, the author appears to have been 
a Dutchman. 

The refult of thefe bearings, correded by the latitude, as fet 
forth in the Syrian map, gives diffet»nce of longitude frdm Negrais 
Point, to the mouth of the Syrian river, 2° 21' eafti which is about 
10'' le£s than. M. D’Apres makes it, and 21' lefs than M. D’Anville. 
Some of the MS. charts make the difference flill more. 

The mouths of the x^va river, which form an aflemblage of low 
iflands, like thofe of the Ganges, are deferibed from fcveral MS, 


charts of Mr. Dalrymple’s, collated with M. D’Apres’ new chart. 

From the mouth, of die SyrK«i river , to the coaft of Martaban, in. 
latitude 15° I have copied from the new chart of M. D’Apres, pub- 
lifhed a very fhort time before his death- The figure of the coaft 
is quite new. 

Between the aforefaid latitude and Tavai Point, our charts are 

Ffokn Tavai Point to Mergui, ihe' coaft is, taken fron^ a 


chart compiled by the late Mr. Howe., 

Mergui is placed, as I have faid before, according to M. D’Apres*' 
obfervation: that is, in longitude 98’ 20^ j latitude 12“ 9''. 

,tbe remainder of the coaft, to Junkfeilon; and thft wholes; 
^ ys ,dom. M, D’Ap^jrw*. 


• r NEXT 
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I NEXT proceed to the chain of iflands that extend from Cape 
Negrais to Sumatra 5' and are known by the names of the Preparis, 
Cocos, Andaman, and Nicobar iflands, 

Capt. Ritchie, after leaving Negrais, proceeded agreeably to his 
inftrudions, to defcribe the fituation and extent of the iflands that 
compofb this chain. 

None of them are more than B4 G. miles diftant from each other s 
fo that he needed never to be more than 42 miles from land : and 
tliat but once during the voyage ; that is to fay, between the Little 
Andaman and the Nicobar iflands. In other places, the diflance 
between the lands is commonly much lefs : lb that the meridional 
diredion of the courfe, and other circumftances, render this line of 
much ufe in correding the longitudes, not only of the iflands them- 
lelves, but of Sumatra alfo ; and, had it been continued as was ii\- 
tended, to Acheen> would have anfwered the purpofe completely. 

Palling the Preparis and Cocos iflands, Capt. Ritchie proceeded 
to Narcondam, to fix its polition : then back again to Cocos ; down- 
the call fide of the Great Andaman, (which he found to be almoft a 
degree of latitude longer than was before fuppofed) then up the weft 
fide of it, almoft to the latitude of 12 ’: when finding the attempt 
to circumnavigate the ifland, might prove fatal to the remainder of 
his work, he proceeded fouthwardj deferibing the extent, fij^re 
and pofitions of the Little Andaman and the Nicohafs, till he came 
to the fouth point of the great (or ibuthmoft) Nicobar. Here the 
wind fuddenly changed to the fouth, and prevented him from 
determining the refpeftive pofitions of the fouthern Nicobar and 
: which is the more mortifying, as- one day’s fair wind 
would lujave ^!na]f)led 1 

The''Teftt|fe‘w-:':^S 
Great Nicobar, 
firom Cape Negrais, 


Xh& 


rim to '.accpjpnplilh it;' ' , 

Ibaiih end of 


G 
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The pofition of Acheen Head, or King’s Point (the N W point 
of Sumatra) has hitherto been deduced from its bearing and diftance 
from Malacca, the neareft place of obfervation j and its longitude 
according to this dedudlion, is 95° 30'' according to M. D’Apres. 
Now the bearing of Acheen from Malacca, being in a diredtion 
of more than 60 degrees from the meridian, and the diftance 450 
G. miles j little reliance could be placed on the refult of it, if it 
did not happen that the refpedtive pofitions of the fouthern Ni- 
cobar, and of Pouloo Ronde (an ifland near Acheen) the one de- 
duced from Negrais Point, and the other from Malacca, agreed 
nearly with their reputed bearing and diftance from each other. 
For, of two M'S. charts which I have examined, the one makes 
1° 1', the other 1° 2' difference of longitude between them; and 
thefe being laid down apparently without any attempt to fupport 
a lyftera, may be fuppofed to be agreeable to experiment. The 
bearings and diftances in thefe MS. charts are 

In one S 56° E — 72 G. miles. 

And in the other S 56 E — 75 
And according to the deduced longitudes abovcmentioned, the 
bearing and diftance is S 56 E ^ — 76 

So that there cannot be ?.ny great errcstr ip, th«t longitude of Acheen, 
as laid down in M. D’Apres’, and in my inapi if this j(|brt , of coin- 
cidence can be reckoned a proof of accuracy : a difference of a few 
miles, in the diftance of 8 degrees, being much lefs than could be 
expe< 3 :ed in fuch a feries of dedudtions. M. D’Apres makes the 
bearing and diftance between the fouth Nicobar and Pouloo Ronde 
S ,57® 30' E 97 G- miles j or difference of longitude s" aa'', that is, 
22'' more than the MS. charts. It muff: be obferved, that he 
reckons the fouth end of this Nicobar, 9 miles farther to the north 
than the truth 5 occafioned by his making the ifland fo much too 
little ip ' eiit^t : for fhe north end is in its true latitude. Had 
the fouth pdipf, the ifland been in its true latitude, the bearing 
of Pouloo Ronde WO^ld have been more eaftiwardiy, and, the diftance 

only 
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only 93, inileid of 97 : nnd if, on the contrary, he has enlarged 
his didance on the original bearing, to make it anfwer to the lati- 
tude, the original difiauce could have been only 85 miles. 

I have faid before that Capt. Ritchie went no higher up the weft 
fide of the Great Andaman, than about the latitude of 12°. The 
remainder of that coaft, as well as the paflage through the iflands 
at the north end of it, is from a MS. chart lent me by Mr. Dal- 
rymple j and which carries with it the greateft appearance of truth, 
on a comparifon of the fnuth and fouth-weft parts of the Great 
Andaman in this chart, with the fame parts in the chart of Capt. 
Ritchie. 

Barren Ifland, and the rock on the eaft of Duncan’s Pajflage, arfr 
from the remarks of Capt. Juftice in 1771- 


ISLAND ot CEYLON. 

I T happens that the ordinary tracks of Britifli ftiips, to and: 
from Ceylon, and the coaft of Coromandel, are not calculated for 
determining the relative pofitions of Point Pedro and Point Calymerc, 
the approximating points of Ceylon and the continent of India. 
Hence it is,, that we are fo ill informed, not only of their true, iitu- 
ations with rcf|^ to each other, glib witli^^e<a:^ to. the pa- 

By my obfervatiOns, Point Calymerc (the fouthern extreme of 
Coromandel) lies in 10° 20' latitude, and by inference from Madras, 
in longitude 79° 54' 30'''- M. D’Apres- places it 6 minutes more 
northwardly; and D’Anville 7 further fouth. The latitude of 
Point Pedro, is alfo varioufly repwfented by thb aWve geographers f 
I have tafceh it, at 9° 5a'', 

G 2, 
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In M. D'Apres I find the bearing and difiance from Point Caly- 
mere to Point Pedro, to be - S 37° E 41 G. miles. 

In D’Anville - - S3yE 38 

In a MS. chart, no name - S 46® 30'' E 40 

I had an opportunity in 1764, of determining the pofition of 
Cow Ifland from Tondi, nery nearly : I made it 10 G. miles weft 
of Point Calymere, and 3 ; eaft of Tondi. Between Cow Ifland 
and Point Pedro, Van Keulen reckons 41T, and D’Apres and 
D’Anville, 42 miles, of eafting. This will place Point Pedro 
3 It eaft of Point Calymere; or in longitude 80° 27', and in 
bearing from Point Calymere E 43° 20' S ; 424 G. miles diflait. 
I have placed it ip this fituation accordingly ; as thinking it not 
liable to any great objeftion. 

The figure of the ifland of Ceylon is varioufly reprefented by dif- 
ferent geographers. Van Keulen makes it too narrow, in the 
fwelling part ; that is, between Batacola and Columbo ; as is pretty 
evident from the longitudes Ihewn by the time-keepers of fome of 
the commanders of the Eaft India fliips, and others. D’Anville 
and D’Apres in their maps of the ifland, agree much better with 
theft obftrvations. 



r 
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46' 
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8 
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only 

M. D’Anville 

M. D’Apres 

And by the time-keepers it is 
However, until a regular ftries of obftrvations by tim^-keepers 
are m^ by ftie fame perfon, all round the ifland,, we muft deipair 
of feeing the true figure of it, unlefs its coafts were furv^yed. The 
cafuai obfervations which we are in pofleflion of," from different 
hands, will only afiift us in fixing certain points of it ; which being 
done, Che j^®t^l figure of the ifland muft be colledled in, thts 
jiianncr it eaft' charts exifting. 


The 
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Tlie following are the obfervations of longitude taken on the 
fouth fide of Ceylon. 

Point de Galle by Capt. Huddart .. 8o® i'' 30''''* 

■ I Dundas - 80 y 

Weft - 80 17 f 

The medium of thefe 3 accounts is 80 8 30 

Dundrahead by Mr. Topping’s obfervation (worked to Pondi- 
cherry in Ion. 80°) is in Ion. 80° 39' ; I reckon Point de Galle 28' 
weft from Dundrahead, therefore k fliould be by this account 
in 80® 1 

Mr. Topping obferved die longitude of the Great Bafias alfo j lb 
did Capt. Dundas ; but as we are not well informed concerning 
the exad difference of meridians between them, and they being at 
leaft I® as"' diftant* nothing in thefe obfervations will apply to 
Point de Galle. 

There is certainly too much difcordance between the three longi- 
tudes of Point de Galle given above j the medium of which is 
80® 8' 30'''. As Anjenga and Cape Comorin were placed 3' farth^ 
to the eaftward, than Capt. Huddart’s obfervation warranted, in order 
to accommodate the differences between the two calculations, Point 
■de Galle ihould be reckoned in 80° ii' 30''''. Mr. palrym|?le’s 
time-,laecper gave the difference of longitude Anjenga and 

Point 'itjded’' to. 76® '40' (fee page .19) 

, gives So® 9' 30'^’'^ 

If we confider the refpedive pofitions of Point Pedro and Poim 
de Galle by the different geographers, we {ball have the, fi?llowing 
refult : 

• iNidacail'fttp Wljay, wHdi U red^ 

i Capt. Weft reckoned from Sadras, wHdi I pkce in 80'* *4'. He wj 
4ind of courfe. Point de Galle in 80® a a'. 

6 
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Van Keulen places Point de Galle weft 

of Point Pedro - 13^ 45'''' 

M- D’Apres - - 10 

M. D’Anville , - - ^ 


Medium of the three S' 55'^ or 9^ 

And the longitude of Point Pedro being taken at 80° 27', Point 
de Galle by this rule will be in 80° 1 S'". 

On an occafion like this, where we are. not likely to come exactly 
at the truth, fmce no one can pretend to fay, whether the longitude 
of Point de Galle be 80° 1' 30'^ or 80° 18'"} I thought it better to 
enfure a certain good, at the -hazard of a fmall miftake, than to 
ftcrifice that advantage, by adhering to a refult, which in itfelf was 
problematical. In other words, I judged it better to preferve the 
general form of the ifland, and confcquently the refpedtive pofitions 
of the north and fouth points of it, as given by D’Apres ; and 
which appear to me to agree beft with the refult of the obfervations 
of longitude, taken on different fides of it j than to change thofe 
relative pofitions, which muft have been done, had Capt. Huddart’s 
■ob^ariiation therefore placfed. 

Point dp* GaUe^ le/weft of Poinf ‘Pedto (aCtonSijng'ta^ 
that is, in Ion. 80° ly''. Had I adhered to the obfervations, in re- 
Ipedl of Cape Comorin, it would have been 80° 1 1'' 30''''. The 
medium of ail the obfervations and dedudlions, is about 80° 14' 30'''. 
The obfervations differ among themfelves 14' 30''^. The latitude- 
of this Point is 6 degrees ; and. of Dundrahead, the fewifhmoft point 
of the whole Mand 5*^ 5 1'. 

The obferv'ations at Dundrahead, were, by Mr. Topping 80° 39", 
and by Capt. Huddart 80® 23^ The Great Baflas, by Mr. Topping 
8 1® 41'} by Capt. Dandas 81° 30''. The variation in thefe longi- 
tudes, fhe# tB&t a ^es femeperfon, and the facme 

time-keeper, is ty defireablc. 


The 
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The longitudes on the cafl: ildo of Ccyloijj by 3 diflerent gentle- 
men ; (viz.) Capt. Cunaming, Capt. Well, and Mr. Topping, do 
not lUlagrce fo much as thofe on the fouth fide of the ifland. 
They arc thefe : 

By conRrufUon, 

In lat. 7° 40" Mr. Topping’s longitude was 82° 2' 58' 

6 33 Capt. Weft’s - - 55 82 

.6 53 Capt. Cumming’s - 82 82 2 

7 31 Ditto _ - - 82 I 82 1 


Together with M. D’Apres’ dimenfions of the ifland, (in the 
fouthern parts, particularly) I have adopted his' detail of the coaft 
from Colombo to Vendelos Ba^. From Vendelos Bay to Point 
Pedro, the coaft in Van Keulen appears to be too nearly meridional, 
and his latitudes too much fouthwardly. Again, on the weft fide, 
from Columbo to Manar, I followed D’Apres’ bearing, which is 

Keulen ’s. Indeed it could not 
be othert^^if^i idi^h that both the eaft and weft coafts mull have 
a greater degree of obliquity from the meridian, than Van Keulen 
reprefents : becaufe he allows too little breadth to the fouth part 
of the ifland. In fiiort, the general form of the ifland is D’Apres : 
but tlie particulars are collated with Van Keulen’s and D’Anvillc’s 


maps. 

The diftance from Mentole Point, on Ceylop, to PoiiJt Kamen 
tun Ae continent I take to be lefs by i,It than Major 

Stevtns.'fhpp&ifed ncsr.iSh it he otherwife, 

to reconcile it to my pofition of Cow Ifland. , 

The Maidive and Laccadive Iflands are copied from M* D’Apres j 


i&fVe that the pofition of the northmoft Maidive Ifland (called by the 
'Fttudk tbe hiad of tbi IJlmdsJ iis placed according to Mr.' Topping’s 


oh{«t<fl 0 Jo 0 of atid Ibiigitude in 1785. He made the lati- 
tude ^ i and when oppofite td, i|f 

north, he counted 32 illande j the furtheft bearing ‘ 
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SECTION 11. 


*The fur^oey&d IraEi on the fide ^Bengal, or that occupied 
hy the Courfe of the Ganges, and its principal Branches^ 
as far wefi as the City of Agra, 


T his extenfive tradt, which comprizes the foubahs of Bengal^ 
Bahar, Allahabad, "and Oude j a large portion of Agra and 
Delhi, and a finall part of Oriiia, is bounded on the eaft, by Aliim, 
and the dominions, of Ava j on the fouth-eaft, by the gulf, or 
bay of Bengal i on the fouth-weft by an imaginary line drawn from 
the port of Balalbre in Orilla, to the city of Narwali ; on the weft 
by another .fuch line drawn from Narwah, through the city of 
Agra tb Hurdwar, the place where the Ganges firft enters the plains 
©f Hindobftan j- and on the north, by the firft ridge of mountains 
towards Bootan. It is in length from the city of Agra, to the eaft- 
em confines of Bengal, upwards of 900 Britifh miles j and in 
breadth from 360 to 240. 


With refpedl to the particulars of this fimtey, which was exe?- 



they 


with the oblervations of latitude and longitude ; with the former 
minutely, and with the latter lb nearly, that it was unneceflary to 
make any corrediion. 


Agra, by Claud Boudieris obfervation, is in - 
Calcutta, by the medium of four obfervations 28^ 

Difterence of longitude by obfervation - ^ 9 59 

By furvey - - - - 9 58 

And JEun^ Hands in the furvey in Ion. ,4' 

And by the , jRp o ' 

Agra, 
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iigra, then, appears to be the moft weftern point determined by 
the furvey } and ferves as a common point of union between the 
furveys on the uul>, and the routes furniihed by various MS. maps, 
and itineraries, on the north, foiith, and weft. By means of the 
furvey atfo, a number of points are afeertained, which ferve to fet 
off curlbry furveys of roads both to the weft and fouth : fuch as 
Ilurdwar and Ramgaut, on the north of Agra : and Gohud, Calpy> 
Chatterpour, Rewan, Burwa, and Balafore on the Ibuth. 

As this trad contains the fite of the famous city of Palibothra (or 
Palimbothra) as well as thofe of Canoge (or Kinnoge) and Gour, it 
may not be amifs to take fume notice of them: as alfo of fome o£ 
lefler note, fuch as Punduah, Tan^> Satgong, (or Satagong) and 
Sonergong j all of which^ (PalibKthra excepted) are mentioned 
either in the Ayin Acbaree. or in Feriftita. 

Pliny is the only one among the ancients (as far as I know) that 
affigns a particular fpot for the fite of Palibothra} the reft only 

■ fitMatiOEL^!;;aBad.»-as it ai)|«ars.'b]fi4”‘mcnffwa 
of pstrtfcSS^ii&i<aing one ' Mother.' ^ All are agrted that it 
was fituated on the right bank of the Ganges, (that is, infra GangemJ 
and at the confluence of a large river with it. This river was 
named ^rmnohoas according to Arrian (who had his intelligence 
from Megafthenes’s journal) and was of the third degree of magni- 
tude among the Indian rivers.} and inferior to none but the Gange^ 
and, Indus. ,I cannot apply the name Errahpbbasio 
riveifr^sPfty cet^hly 

equally true, that in another place, he 'inen^n^;tfet:‘cbnflux of the, 
Ganges and Jpmanes,. and in the very next article %8 that Pali- 
both|E»: ,is . fituated 425 miles below that very point, of conflux^ 
Strabo gi'^e the ,i^&une qf 


l^*}vfcut it ’is 


MegaftheaeS} 


l :bf ;the,. Fnafii, (he account of 
i'f ;'!ij|ii'''si^^>bf':very great dimen^fig;!^' 


• The Afferent readings we CMjfobtrtt, aad C^rijAmtu 

jj ' pemg; 
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being 8o ftadia in length and 1 5 broad. If we reckon tbefe mc.i- 
fures to produce 10 miles in length, and near two in width 
which for a European city, compaaiy built, would be reckoned 
enormous } yet it does not exceed the dimenfions of fome of the 
capital cities of the Indian foubahs or vice-royalties. The ruins 
of Gour in Bengal, are more extenfxve » that of ancient Delhi much 
more fo. The plans of the Indian cities contain a vaft proportion 
of gardens and refervoirs of water* and the houfes of the common 
|»eople conlifl: of fioor only : of oourfei fewer people can be ac- 
commodated in the ferhe compafs of groiund, as in an European 
citji and this may account for the enormous dimenfions of Afiatic 


cities. 

As Pliny’s Indian itinerary (in Book' VI.) enumemtes the parti- 
culars of the whole diftance between the Indus and the mouth of 
the Ganges j and particularizes thefite of Palibothra * it could hardly 
be doubted that ibme very largfe city ftood in the pofition afligned 
to it : but I had always a doubt of its being the capital of the 
Prafii t vifited by Meg^heaes. Late enquiries m^ on the fpot, 
have, however, brought out this vej-y interefiiing difeovery, that a 
▼cry large city, which ancie«tly on or vay near the fite of 


iaia»’‘thb tlvcd' 'SaalisiSi'i ' pkh 

the Granges is now at Moneah, 2 a miles above Patna, ©heC' jcsUied it 
under the walls of Patelpoot-her. This name agrees fo nearly with 
Palibothra, and the intelligence altogether furnifoes fuch pofitive 
kind of proof; that my former conjedlures refpeding Canoge, ,-mufl: 
aii'fall to the ground ; notwithfianding diat CatiogO wsfe^oqhe^ion- 
nb!y tile* capital ofd lar^ 

; 1 cottfider die aboviir infotimadbii' as too clear and- pofitive to re- 
quire any proofs from ancient authors ; and therefore the following 

* hardly he taken at a furlong, but probably at 200 'then 

ii;v0 and I ^ in width* . V ' ^ 

indnded moft of the which the 

^ exami- 



- 7. - - " f -.rr^ 

,^ttgeajbws, aften*,! 
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examinatbn of Pliny’s itinerary, is intended rather to fliew his 
great accuracy in geographical fuhjeds, than as a proof of the 
above podtion i altiiougii it may ferve that purpofe alfo. To ule 
the words of a celebrated author, ** Pliny’s natural hiftory is one 
** of the greateft monuments of univerUd knowledge, and unwearied 
** application, now extant in the world That part of the iti- 
nerary, applicable to my purpofe, is as follows : 

From Taxiia or Tapib, on the Indus (probably near the fite of 
AitocU) “f- to the river Hydafpes (the modern Chelum) 120 Roman 
miles. 


To the Hypbafis - - 

390 RomanmileSb. 

To the, !j^ river 

■' i 63 "^., y' ',■* ■ 

To the Jomanes i^utnna) - - - 

168 

To the Ganges - • - - 

112 

To Rhodopa - , - - 

119 

' " . wb 'iirM*,' ■ . 

To the cPnlSuk of the Jomanes (Jumna)? 

■^67 

, and Ganges » - - • 

225- 

To Palibothra - - 

425 

To the mouth of the Ganges 

638. 


It rauft firft be ohferved, of this itinerary^ that it furmihes nO' 
mcam of comparing thj® between tfe^,, 

as be- 

the Hyphafis, is- ofesriid^jt' (w^hicb is* very 
#bfcurc) is to be taken at 390 : for it cannot more than 220 op 
t’a mik8>. unkfs furveypt of Alexander’® mardbesi titrew- 


t5’ die Tadniif ^ EEiX:^ 


t' 

M fimm, iWM*. f|' 
' I Here wfe 
fte&ixvot, itit'’ 



y tiw 'tm. aJisSHil had^ftood jW-i 

vsVitid l^ve'takea mhscc of 5*. ' 

Ha 
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into tise account, the circuitous route to the city of Sangak, 
after the Catheri or Cathei. So that the account, as far as it re- 
gards the ’wbok diftance, is vitiated j and we muft therefore have 
recourie to parts. Taking therefore for granted, that the Beyah 
river is meant by tlie Hyphafis (or rather Hypafis) as I hope to 
prove fatisfadlorily in my obfervations on Alexander’s march j and 
meafuring on the map, along the line of the great road from the 
Panjab country to the mouth of the Ganges, the diftance will be 
about 1140 G. miles; and. as the itinerary in queftion ^ves the 
length of the fame interval at 2022 Roman miles, the proportion 
of one of Pliny’s miles to a geographic mile, will be as 56 to 1 00, 
in horizontal dift&nce ; or about of a Britiih mile in road diftance. 
This is certainly too fhort for the Roman mile of 1000 paces*} 
but the queftion in the prefent cafe, is not the adtual diftance, but 
the proportions of the intermediate parts of the roadi The conflux 
of li(e Ganges and Jumna, on the map, is 990 of Pliny’s miles 
from the Beyah, and 1032 above the mouth of the Ganges: and 
the itinerary makes the length of the firft interval 959, the other 
1063; that is, Pliny’s account places the conflux too far down by 
31 of his miles, or about 17 G. miles^ Nor is this difference at 
all to be 5^rd^ the geper^ 

‘tanep-'^t^Kstt ‘tpuch wider of thP truth* 

Palibothra, he places 425 miles, or To many parts in T063, <Jf 
the diftance from the conflux of the Jumna to the mouth of the 
Ganges : and this is the point we are to attend to. Patna indeed, 
is only 345 of Pliny’s miles below the prefent conflux j and this 
dii^enceeff 80 of Pliny's, or about 44 G. miles,. h«5fvy®ypc ctop^ 
able It maiy ^^pear to- thofe/who expcd*ftice coindddaces iii fuch 
matters as thelidi dii|g not;' in my idea, leften the general authority 
of the itinerary : hecaufe if we admit only what is ftterally proved, 

• ip|^^ that Pliny ttimed the Greek ftades into miles, at the rsjjte, ^ 

*B,to jj& ihormefi. M. D’Anvillc, who has gone feto 

jie &bjcA/fSl^liPpwiPK^p toemiy (of horizontal, meafarc, I 

make a degree' FS®5'5''' 

6, ' ' ‘ Pali- 
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Palibotlu'a miifl ftill have been fituated within 44 miles of Patna. 
And as the people there have a tradition that Patna ftands on, or 
near, the fitc of Patelpoot-hcr, it rather proves to me either that 
there is an error crept into the copies of the itinerary ; which not- 
withftanding, provxs in generals as much as is required j or that 
tlic point of conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges, has undergone 
a change. For although the point of conflux is not found in the 
very pofition in which it ought to be by the itinerary, yet Patna 
is nearer to the pofition afilgned to Palibothra. It may appear to 
fome, a violent way of reconciling difagreements, but it is no new 
thing for the rivers of India to change their courfe and place of 
confluence. I have in another place* taken odcalion -to obferve 
that the Cofit idver chartj^isd its place of confluence .with the Gahges, 
which is now 45 miles higher up, than it was. The Burrampoo- 
ter has varied its courfe ftill more. And to come nearer to the 
ftte of Patna, the change in the conflux of the Soane, juft now 
' f to enter fo.iar into a difeuflioa 

fead hot Pliny’ sfllhhaf us that the diftances were 
meafured 5 and that by order of Seleucus Ntcafor. 

We may obferve that Arrian docs not mention the name Romanes 
in his book, although he does that of Bonus. And' if we had no 
other authority than that paffugc in Pliny, which exprefsly fays that 
the Jomanes, a river which pafTes hy Mefbora (probably MaturaJ 
runs into the Ganges by Palibothra,. we muft have that 

thk. pity, was feated at the conflux of thetworiters. Slat th6 iti- 
nerary conflux. 
Pliny muft therefore have meant another river, different from the 
Romanes. t. j 

' of Palibothra alj^ mouth of the 

fladkii and though we canirotjix the exad length 
of that 6000 ftades;. 
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laid off from the mouth of the Ganges would not reach far, if at 
all, beyond Patna Nor muft we forget the palTage of Arrian 
(in Indicis) in which Palibothra, the cliief city of the Indians upon 
the Ganges, is faid to lie towards the mouths of that rvoer. But we 
ought not to omit, on the other hand, that Arrian quotes from 
Eratofthenes, the diftance of Palibothra from the weftern extreme 
of Indk, which is faid to be 10,000 ftades, only; and that Pto- 
lemy gives its latitude at 27° j both which particulars apply better 
to Canoge than to Patna. It is poflible that both places may have 
been occafionally ufed as capitals of the Prafii, as we have known 
both Agra and Delhi to have been of Plindooftan in general, during 
the two laft centuries. 

Plin/s Palibothra, however, is clearly Patna : and it is probable 
that Strabo meant the lame place, by the diftance from the mouth 
of the Gapges. 

Cahoge f, the ruins of which are at prefent of great extent, 
was, in an early part of the chriftian ®ra, the capital of Hindoo- 
ilan s or rather, of the principal kingdom along the Ganges, It is 
now reduced to the fize of a middling town. It is fituated on the 
right bank of the Ganges, near the place wheie the , (Qaflini river, 
(or p^lypu 4 di ,3 

for GaSalpamk fiiid jas have' ’ 

years Before our ®ra;, is mentioned in Fcrilhta J as the cipitali 
of all HindooBan, under the predeceflbr of Phoor,, or Porus, who 
fought againft Alexander. In point of extent and magnificence,. 
Canoge anfwers perfectly to the defcription given of Palibothra ;; 

&me rej^>e(Bs to the local pofition of it giye^ r^ 
an4^'i^toBher^^v<^;.a^ authorities aiBgh'ltiri’.a'poli- 

tive TBb^ md^ hiBories are fhll of the »:counts. 

of i^ grsnid^ and po^tdou&ef^ In. the fxth omtliry it was. laid. 






to 
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to contain 30,000 fliops, in which betelnut was fold (which the 
Indians, almoft univerfally, chew, as fome Europeans do tobacco). 
In A. D. JO 18, it was feized on, by the Gaznian Emperors: at 
which time, it gave its name to the kingdom, of which it was the 
capital. 

Gour, called alfo Lucknouti, the ancient capital of Bengal, and 
fuppoifed to be the Ganj^ia regia of Ptolemy, ftood on the left bank 
of the Ganges, about 25 miles below Rajemal *. It was the ca- 
pital of Bengal 730 years before Chrift'f”, and was tepaired and 
beautified by Acbar who gave it the name of Jennuteabad j 
which name, a part of the circar ia which it was fituated, ftill bears. 
AcOoirding to Ferifhfa’s account, the unwholefomenefs of its air, 

, ,^,d ^e_ifeat «>f government 

was fismbired tb Tanda, or Tanrah, a few miles higher up ^e river^ 

No part of the fite of ancient Gour is nearer to the prefent bank 
of the Ganges than four miles and a half j and fome parts of it, 

river, are now 12 miles from 
it, ' ' that c^'mhtiicate^ vfitit' the Ganges,' 

now runs by its weft fide, and is navigable during the rainy feafon. 
On the caft fide, and in fome places within two miles, k has the 
Malianada river ; which is always navigable, and communicates alio 
with the Ganges. 

Taking the extent of the ruins of Gour at the nioft reafonable. 
calculation, it is not Ipft than 15 miles in length (Extending along 
pW hank of thb Gimges) and* from a fn 3 Several 

covered 


with be^s of prey , 

or become arable land, whofe foil is cMy conipofed of brick-duft. 
The principal ruins are a- mofque lined with black marble, elabo- 
wrou^t j and t^o gs^tps of the -citadel, which are ftrikingly 

! lon^tude 88“ 14'. f Dow ift. 6, $ A. D. 1 575. i, . , 

_ f This Ferato « «oc(»mt ; but fome of its prefent Inhtfoitantt told me that it w, darted 
anconfeqaeiflbofapefttIciKe. ■■ ..,*1-,;. 


grand 
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grand and lofty. Thefe fabricks and fome few others, appear to 
owe their duration to the nature of their materials, which are lefs 
marketable, and more difficult to feparate, than thofe of the ordi- 
nary brick buildings i which have been, and continue to be, an 
article of merchandize ; and are tranfported to Moorihedabad, 
Mauldah, and other places, for the purpofe of building. Thefe 
bricks are of the moft folid texture of any I ever faw j and have 
preferved the lharpnefs of their edges, and fmoothnefs of their 
furfaces, through a. feries of ages. The lituation of Gour was 
highly convenient for the capj.|a,l of Bengal and Bahar, as united 
under one government : being nearly centrical with relpedt to the 
populous parts of thole provinces ; and near the jundtion of the 
principal rivers that compofe that extraordinary inland navigation, 
for which thofe provinces are famed : and moreover, fecured by the 
Ganges and other rivers, on the bnly quarter from whkh Bengal 
has any caufe for ^pprehenfion. ' , , , 

Tandah, or Tanrah, (called fometimes Chawalpour Tanda, from 
the original name of the diftridt in which it was lituated) was for a 
Ihort time in the reign of Shere Shaw, in about 1540, the capital 
of Bengal, and became the eftabliflied capital under Acbar in about 
3 580., It is fituated very near to the fite of Gour, on „the road’ 
leading from it to Rajemal. There is Kittle 
ihve the ranipart 5 nor do we know for certain whd^ it was 
In 1659, it was the capital of Bengal, when that foubah was re- 
duced under Aurungzebe ; and Rajemal, Dacca, and Moorlheda- 
bad,, appear to have fuccellively become the capital, after Tanda. 

Cx.': Purruah, mentioned as a noyal refidcnce jin 
in k, about 7 miles -to north 

30 ^ Many of its rums, yet 'remain ^ 

particularly the .AweibiaK rmpfque, and the pavemen^ of a very 
long ftreet,. which K6S in the lide of the road leading from Mauldah 
to Dina^ 4 <*te 
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Satgong, or Sawgong, now an inconfiderable village on a iinall 
creek of the Hoogly river, about 4 miles to the north- weft of 
Hoogly, was, in 1566, and probably later, a large trading city, in 
which the European traders had their fadtories in Bengal. At that 
time Satgong river was capable of bearing finall veffels i and, I fuf- 
ped, that its then courfe, after pafllng Satgong, was by way cf 
Adaumpour, Omptah, and Tamlookj and that the river called 
the old Ganges, was a part of its courfe, and received that name, 
while the circumftaticc of the change was freih in the memory of 
the people. 'I'he appearance of the country between Satgong and 
Taralook, countenances fuch an opinion. 

Sonergong, or Sunnergaurn, was a large city, and the provincial 
capital of the caftefh divi^on of Bengal, before Dacca was built j 
but it is now dwindled to a village. It is fituated on one of the 
branches of the Burrampooter, about 1 3 miles fouth-eaft from Dac- 
ca j and was famous for a manufadure of fine cotton clotlis. 

In fiane ancient maps, and books of travels, we meet with a 
city named Bengal/a j but no traces of fuch a place now exift. It 
is deferibed as being near the eaftern mouth of the Ganges : and I 
conceive that the fite of it has been carried away by the river : as 
in my remembrance a vaft trad of laud has difappeared thereabouts. 
Bengalbh, appears to have been in cxiftence during the early part 
■of the lull: century. 

It does not fall within the compafs of my defign to deferibe all 
the principal cities of Hindoofta^t, which, would, require a 
large voiiinje j But it htay not b® amife to point out their general 
pofitions, and the relation in which they ftand to the feveral pro- 
vinces or ftates, in which they are fituated. Moft of the capital 
cities are already deferibed as they were in the laft century, in the 
books of travel! of Thevenot, Bernier,; Tavernier, P. de la Valle, 
&c. which arejtt every bddy’s hafids. Moft of thefe cities, have, 
I believe, verv confidcreibly declined fince that time j owing to the 
flimoft contioraal wars and revolutions, that have taken placfei,' fince 

I the 
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the death of Aurengzebe j and which were fufEcient to defolate any 
country that did not produce almoft fpontaneoufly j and of courfe, 
where the deficiency of population is quickly replaced. 

Within the trad difcufled in the prefent fedion, the principal 
cities are, Calcutta, Moorfhedabad, Patna, Dacca, Cofiimbazar, 
Mauldah, and Hoogly, within the Bengal provinces : Benares, 
within the diftrid of the lame name, under the Britilli Ibvereignty : 
and Lucknow, Fyzabad, Oude, Jionpour, Allahabad, Bereilly, 
and Corah, fubjed to the Nabob of Oude, our Ally : and Agra, 
late in the poffeffion of Nudjuff Canan. Generally fpeaking, the 
defcription of one Indian city, is a defcription of all ; they being 
all built on one plan, with exceeding narrow, confined, and crooked 
llreets j with an incredible number of relervoirs and ponds, and a 
great many gardens, interfperfed. A few of the ftreets are paved 
with brick. The houfes are varioufly built : feme of brick, others 
with mud, and a ftill greater proportion with bamboos and mats ; 
and thefe difierent kinds of fabricks Handing intermixed with each 
other, form a motley appearance : tbofc of the latter kinds are inva- 
riably of one Hory, and covered with thatch. Thofe of brick, 
feldom exceed two floors, and have flat, terraced roofs. The two 
former claflhs far outnumber the laH, which are often fo thinly 
fcattered, that fires, which often happen, do not, jfometimes, meet 
with the obftrudion of a brick houfe through a whole ftreet. 

Calcutta, is in part, an exception to this rule of building ^ for 
there, the quarter inhabited by the Englilh, is compoled entirely 
of brick buildings, many of which have more the appearance of 
palaces than of private houfes : but the remainder of the city, and 
by much the greateft part, is built as I have deferibed the cities 
in general to be. Within thefe 20 or 25 years, Calcutta has been 
wonderfully improved both in appearance, and in\the falubrity of 
its ,^;:^^| ; the flreet^ have been properly drained,’^^and the ponds 
filled tip!;' tfs^|iy.i^m,qying a vaft furface of flagn^t water, the 
'exhalations from'^hii^'W^ huttfuL clliputta is well 

j^nown 
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knfAvn 30 the ejifpcnlutrt of Bengal, and the Teat of the Governor 

of If is a very cxtonfive and populous city, being 

fujipoii'd at i-uvicnt lo a'luaJn at Icaft 500,000 inhabitants. Its 

jcail iltnatjon j.s not fortunarcs for it has ibmc crcteniive inuddv' 

* ¥ 

lukcfi, and u vail furdl:, dole to it. it is remarkable, that the 
Kuglilh have been more inattentive than other European nution-s, to 
the natural advantages of iituation, in their foreign fcttlements. 
Calcutta Is ntuasc'i on the v'.-lh/.fn arm of the Gan:/, os, at about too 
jubes from the fca; ami tlic river h iiav'-galde up to I’lc toun, for 
the iai-gcd: diips that vil3c India. is a nroderr, city, having rifen 
OR the fttc of the village of Oovindpour, about (>o years ago. It 
has a citadel, fuperior in every point, .as it regards fti^engtb, and 
corredlnefs of deflgn, to any fortrefs in India : but on too extenfive 
a fcalc to anfwcr the nfeful purpofe intended, that of holding a 
poll in cafe of extremity j Ance the nun^ber of troops required for 
a proper garrifon for it, could keep the field. It was begun imme- 
diately after the vidiory at HalTey, which infured to the Britilh, an 
unlimited inducncc in Bengal ; and the Intention of Clive was to 
render it as permanent as pofliblc, by fecuriug a tenable poll: at 
all times. Clive, however, had no fcivftght of the vail expcnce 
attending it, which perhaps may itave been equal to two millions 
ftcrling. 

Eloogly is a fraall, but ancient city on the fame river, as. Cal- 
cutta, though on the oppofite fide j and about z6 miles above it. 
In the time of the Mohamedan government, ittvas the Bunder or 
Port of the wefiern arm of the Ganges ; where the cuftoms or duties 
on mcrchandifc, w'ere collcdled. The French, Dutch, Danes, 
and Portuguefe, have each of them a town and fahlory on this part 
of the river, and^between Hoogly and Calcutta j and all within the 
extent of ' lo', n^les, along the Hyer. T^e Fiteilph fettlemcnt of 
Chandemagorey^d the DutOn diie of Cmnfura, are both very n^t; 
and pretty larifc towns j and ^ch of them on a better 
Calcutta. 

I a 


Moor- 
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Moorfliedabad, fituated alfo, on the weilern arm of the Ganges 
which is there very low in the dry feafon, is about 1 20 miles above 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bengal provinces until the 
eftablilhment of the Britifh power : and even long after, it was the 
feat of the Collector general of the revenues j being a more centri- 
cal fituation than Calcutta. It is very large, but ill built j and in 
its, plan fo very irregular, that it is difScult to eftimate the quantity 
of ground it Hands on. It is a modem city, and does not contain 
any magnificent buildings, either public or private; nor was it 
ever fortified except by an occafional rampart thrown up round it, 
on the Mahratta invafion in 1742 This city is now decaying, 
efpecially fince the removal of the Board of Revenue to Calcutta, 
in 1771. 

Coffimbazar is a fmall city, nearly adjacent to Moorfhedabad, 
and was at all times the place of refidence of the different European 
factors j this being the centre of their trade. 

Mauldah is a pretty neat city, not far removed from the north 
bank of the Ganges, and on a river that communicates with it. 
It arofe out of the ruins of Gour, which are in its neighbourhood. 
In point of general fituation, it is about 70 miles to the north of 
Moorfhedabad. This, as well as Coffimb?i2ar, is a place of trade, 
and in particular produces much filk ■ 

Rajemal lies on the weft bank of the Ganges nearly in the parallel 
of Mauldah, and about 20 miles from it j at the foot of the chain 
of hills which projedts into the river, at Siclygully and Terria- 
gully. It is in a ruinous ftate, although the refidence of the Vice- 
roy not 130 years ago i anS has hardly the popul^tioh of an ordinary 
market town, at prefent. Its fituation is romantic, but not plea- 
iknt ; for in Hindooftan, the hills and eminences being always co- 
vered with ‘wood, that beautiful fwelling of the ground, which is 
ij^nfired in European landfcapes, is loft ;^nd the fancy is 

* See IntrodnStion. 


igjrefented 
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prefcntcd at beft with nothing beyond a wild fcene : which can only 
be relilhed by being contrafled with foft and beautiful ones. M. 
D’Anvillc oonfidered Rajemal as being feated at the head of the 
Delta of the Ganges : but it is more than 30 miles above it. 

Dacca is fituated in the eaftern quarter of Bengal, and beyond the 
principal ftream of the Ganges, although a very capital branch of 
it runs under it. Few fituations are better calculated for an inland 
emporium of trade, than this as the Dacca river communicates 
with all the other inland navigations 5 and that not by a circuitous, 
but by a diredt communication : as may be feen by the plan of its 
environs, in the Bengal Atlas. It fucceeded Sonergong, as the pro- 
vincial capital of this quarter; and is the third city of Bengal, in 
point of extent and jpopulation. It has a vaft trade in mullins ; and 
manufadhires the moft delicate ones, among thojfe that are lb much 
fought after in Europe : and the cotton is produced within the 
province. Dacca has in its turn been the capital of Bengal : and 
that Within the prefent century. There are the remains of a very 
ilrong fortrefs in it ; and within thefo few years there was near it, a 
cannon of extraordinary weight and dimenfions ^ : but it has fince 
fallen into the river, together with the bank on which it refted. 

Dacca is fituated about 100 miles above the mouth of the Ganges, 
and 180 by the road from Calcutta. The country round it lying 
low, and being always covered with verdure during the dry months, 

* As it ma;^ gratify the curiofity of ibme of my readere, 1 have here iitfiWcd the dimenfions 
and weight ,ot this jgttn. I took the .meafnres very carefidiy thronghont, and calculated each 
part fej^ately; ^l)liwfi'isa&,,j0f,fi<B»^ai)cd'_irw an' ''Smmenle tube formed of 14 

bars, with rings of 2 or‘ 3 inoiis’OTdc djivls&ovcr them, and'hammer^'down into a fmooth 
farface ; fo that its appearance was equal to that gf the befl executed piece of btafs ordnance, 
although its proportions were faulty. 

Whole length - , - - 22 feet loi inches. 

Diameter at the breech - - 3 S 

4 foot from the muzzle z lo 

,#—7——— the, muzzle - - z z 4 : 

f ifc' i ' i * ■; |; ' F i 3 w ‘ of,liie;boie’; ..■« i St, ■ 

The gu» «lt^d' ia344i'3 '^C 'idchfes of and confequently wdghed 
64,8 j 4 pcfflh^yoirdppcttZ? : oe aliout the yro^ht of eteven 3 a pounders. Weight of an iron 
foot for the ^ 465 pddindst 


it 
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it Is nor ilibjed to fuch \'iolent hedts as MoorHjedabad, Patna, aud 
other places, 

Patna is the chief city of Bahar, and is a very extenfive and po- 
pulous city, built along the foutlicrn bank of the Ganges, about 
400 tniles from Calcutta, and 500 from the mouth of the river. 
Having been often the i^eat of war, it is fortified in the Indian man- 
ner with a wall and a fmall citadel. It is a place of very coufider- 
able trade, Moll of the xaltpetre inaported by the Eafi; India Com- 
pany, is manufadured within the province of Bahar. It is a vety 
ancient city j and probably its mo^rn name may be derived from 
Pataliputra, or Patelpoot-her j which we have Aippofed above to 
be the ancient Palibothra. 

Benares is the chief city of die dificrid commonly known by that 
name (and which confiils of the circars of Benares, Jionpour, 
Chunar, and Gazypour) but is more celebrated as tlie ancient feat 
of Braminical learning, than on any other account j although it be 
a fine city, and very rich and populous, and the moH conipadly 
built of any. It is built along the north bank of the Ganges, and 
is diflant from Calcutta, by the road, about 460 miles. Its ancient 
name was Kafi; but there are no notices concerning it, in the 
works of the ancient geographers. I tliiuk, if it had exifted during 
the time of the Syrian ^mbaffadors, Pliny v?ould have nbtked it,, 
as he has done Methora (Mat lira) and Clifobara, which lay near the 
J umna river. 

Allahabad is feated at the point of confluence of the two great 
rivers Ganges and Jumna, and fucccedcd to Piyaug, Acbar found-' 
ed the prefent city, which he intended as a place of awni«, as its 
fituation is very impoitant both as it refpedts the navigation of the 
two rivers, and the country of the Doab, behind it. Allahabad is 
about Sap miles above the mouth of the Ganges, and 4-,o by land 
from palc?j|ta| It belongs to the Nabob of Oude, bu^its fortifi- 
cations the battering of a field piece. 
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Lucknow is the prefent capital of Oude, having fuperieded the 
late capital Fyzabad, on the occailon of the Rohilla and other con- 
quers ; which lelt it rather in a corner of the kingdom, as it is 
now conilituted, and in that corner the farthefl: removed from the 
feene of bufmefs. It is a very ancient city, and moderately ex- 
tenfive : but after the fliort account given above of the nature of 
the ordinary buildings, a city may very fuddenly be augmented on 
its becoming a royal re/idcnce : and Fyzabad of courfe may have 
declined. A fmall river, named the Goomty, runs under Luck- 
now, and communicates with the Ganges ; but this laft river is at 
leaft 43 miles to the S W of Lucknow. With refpedt to Calcutta, 
it 13 diftant by the neareft road, 650 miles,* add about 280 from 
P^lhi, All is one vaft plain from Lucknow to the mouth of the 
G^ges. 

Fyzabad lies on the river Gogra, a very large river from Thibet, 
and is fituated about Bo miles to the eaflward of Lucknow, and 560- 
from Calcutta. It is a very large city, and nearly adjoining to it, 
is the very ancient city of Oude or Ajudiah. Fyzabad was the 
capital of the Nabob of Oude, till within thefe few years ; but it 
Vsras an inconvenient fituation, even before the Rohilla conqueft. 

Jionpour is a fmall city on the Goomty river, about 40 miles to 
the N W of Benares, and in the road from that city to Fyzabad. 

Corah, or Corah-Jehenabad is a fmall city in the Doab or coun- 
try between the two rivers Ganges and Jumnah. Both this city 
and Jionpour, are within the Nabob of Oude’s dominions. 

Bereilly is tfab capital of kohilcund, which was added to the do- 
minions of Oude, in the year 1774* It is but a fmall city and 
fituated about half way between Lucknow and Delhi. 

• The city of Agra*, as I have faid before, is fituated at the 
wefij«m extremity of the tradt under difcidfio^i ji aod on the Ibuth 
bank of - itM -'fordable. This 

• Lawde ay* 1 5', lon^tode 78^ 29' by Claud Boudier ; 78° aS' in the map. 

city 
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city appears to have been dining the late century, and in the begin- 
ning of the prefent, the moft fplendid of all the Indian cities ; and 
af this time exhibits the moft magnificent ruins. About the year 
1 566, the Emperor Acbar, liking its fituation, made it his capi- 
tal, and gave his name to it : fince which, it is often named Acbar- 
abad. It was then a fmall fortified town ; but it foon fprung up 
to an extenfive well built city, regularly fortified according to the 
Indian method, and with a fine citadel of red free-ftone. Perhaps 
it has ' feldom happened, that a city of fuch great extent and mag- 
nificence has declined fo rapidly. If Ptolemy, by Agara, meant 
Agra, it is certainly a place of great antiquity j but he has not 
placed Agara in the fituation where we fhould look for Agra. 
Biana or Baniana feems to have immediately preceded it, as the 
capital of the province now called Agra, and which was originally 
included in the kingdom of Canogc. 


SECTION 
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SECTION III. 


HraB occupied by the Courfe of the River Indus and 
its principal Branches : with the adjacent Countries on 
the South and Eaji^ as far as the Cities ^ Agra, and 

Agimers 5 and the River Puddar. 

, * ^ ' ' ' ' ' ' , 


T his part comprehends in general the fouhahs or provinces 
of Lahore, Monltan, and Sindy j with the northern parts of 
* Agimere, and the weftem parts of Agra and Delhi : and is about 
foo B. tojles id' firoi* N E’ tb ' SiW # and ftt>th 5^0 to 3 $q 

in vsriddi. It is hounded on the eaA hy Mount Sewalic; and by 
an imaginary line drawn from Hurdwar to Agra j on ihe foitdi by 
the great road leading from Agra to Agimere, and by the rivOr 
Puddar } on the weft by the Arabian fea, and Perfia j and on the 
north by Cabul and Caflimere. 

Delhi> the nominal capital of Hindooftan at pre^t, and ‘the 
adnal capital daring the greateft part of the time 
medah'Opngueft^^^ pofrdon dcterndtied 1^ oNerl^ohs of lati-. 
tude and loftgittu^ j ’^hkh obfemtidns accord both with the maps. 


and with tlie popular eftimation of its diftance, from the neareft 
in the furvcyed trad, mentioned in the laft fedfcion. 
k hear of Delhi, as the cayitai 


'y^,% 

300 yi 


■'wri^ 
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Dehty. Although a more extcnfive and populous city tlian Agra, 
it was not fo well built. Shall Jchan, grandlbn of Acbar and father 
of Aurengzebe, made this city his refidence, and diredted it to be 
called Shahjehatiaitad j aad byithis kind of vanity, it happens, that 
moft of the Indian cities have a plurality of names ; which occa- 
lions great confufion, when it becomes necelTary to trace any event 
to a high period pf antiquity. 

Delhi, which is now iituated on the right, or weftern bank of the 
Jumna, anciently ftoodon die bppofite bank. Ifels difficult to^aftaertain 
, the true ineafure of extent of this city, which wa^ faid)to, contain, du- 
ring the latter part of the laft century, tWo millions of inhabitants. 
It is certain, that the account givfcii by Bernier, who had good op- 
portunities of being informed, and who deferves the greateft credit 
for; veracity, -doe^pot jnftify fo high a calculation of its inhabitants. 

written in, 1663, only four ye^ya .after the 
, ^cc^oniof Aurengzebe ; and it is wpll known that under ^is reign, 
both the empire and capital ,, were greatly augmented. • Bcijnier ,- 1 


ineckqning,^!^!; yvas within the, ,fortifi.|patioj^s; , befides whiqh, he 



^''fK&.'pitmdears' and-ma®^ 

■* < ■,' - - Iff f (■" -fm 7^} < * 

to, jfmee, the declme anfi-fiowni^l iqf- the Mogpl jsmpire,; we may 
, expedl it to be reduced very low : and accordingly, it is fpoken of 
J>y late travellers as a city of moderate extept ; and even for an Indian 

latitude. pf Delhi, to*]^ia|®:;07;J|j^nd its 

^ 

'^,^u 45 a^, , Delhi ^‘'myps ^ 5 1 G. • miles 

sloriiw 
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point in the furvey ; but this would place it 4 miles further to the 
eaft than the obfervation. It is placed according to the obfervation, 
and the diftance from Anopelheer. Beyond Delhi, wellwards, there 
are no points determined mathematically, by which the length and 
direiflion of the route can be albertained ; except the computed dif- 
tances between, places,; and fbme latitudes and longitudes, taken 
with little precilion, if we may judge by a comparifon of fome of 
the oblSrvations from the fame catalogue, with thofc taken by Eu- 
peans. For inftance, the latitude of Jionpour and Burhanpour are 
from 21 to 25 miles too far north, in the Ayin Acbaree j Oude, 
35 too far north 1 and Delhi, 22 too far fouth. We have therefore 
little reafon to fuppofe that any of the others are jnuch nearer the 
truth ; por is l^ere any rule to guefs on which fide the error lies. 
The longitudes are ftill more vague j as for inftance ; 


The difterence of longitude be- \ 

• '‘tween DdiM.en 4 Oude W'-'". j’„' 
Delhi and Jionpour - -■ 


By theA< A. 


By the Map. 


3" , < 48' 

4 a8 I 5 13 


Diflmnce. 
I® 20^ 

0 45, 


Here the medium of the differeiKc is 10 minutes too little, in- 
each degree. 


And again f 

jE^elhi and Lahore 

Delhi' 'and 


jO 16' 


4» ft' j i' iV 


.. 06 ' 
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Jh thefe places, although the longitudes in the map are not deter- 
with precifion, we may ftill perceive that the Ayin Acbaree 

but in:''''a''yc 
Impi Med.. 
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The conftru(Slion of the geography of the trad fpoken of in this 
ffidion, turns chiefly on eight primary Jlationsj or points j and 
\yhich will be difcufled in order : they are, Lahore, Sirhind, Moul- 
taii. Attack, Toulomba, Batnir, Jummoo, and .Bullaulpour, 

The firft point beyond Delhi that I have any kind of data for 
fixing the pofition of, is Lahore, a capital city in the Panjab *, and 
formerly a royal refidence. I have feveral itineraries and memoran- 
dums of the road between the two places j but fome are defcdtive 
through omiflions, and others top obfcure to be undOrftood or fol- 
lowed. Tavernier, for infiance, omits a whole ftage of 15 co'fies, 
between Furridabad and Sultanpour j which added to his original 
number 191, make 206 cofies. John Steel in his itineraiy (1614) 
reckons only 189 : but though I cannot trace aiiy omiflions in it, 
the account is cohfufedVnd obfcurP} and thotefore l have givfen it 
up. A map of the Panjab, obligingly cptnqai^ipat<^. hy Colonel 
John Muriay,^ Cpmnjifeary General to the army ih Bengal, gives the 
difiahce'atpo^-coflfes^ or 293 G. miles. 


Tavernier’s account correded 
Thevenot’s r , “ 
Murray’s - - - 


m 

- 200 


1 he medium of y?hich is 2034 j or^ a|: 

291 G. miles. I have allowed 290, and taken its * latitude; at 31®^} 
fo that, its longitude wiU be 72° 47', or 4° .53^ wefi of Delhi. The 
Ayin Acbaree makes the longitude 5® 16', or 23' more. Its lati- 
tude is varioully reprefented; by the Ayin Acbaree 31° 50'';. by 




• or tWidiiiti;iy U anatnnUdiTMenrftheOTuntry-ccmtainedibffJ 


lasted by the late Mr. Gcol 

Delhi ta ftarfia, .. . 

It «ire too far Ibotbl The 
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Lahore is a very important point In this conftruftion, as it regu- 
lates the pofitions of all the places between Delhi and the Indus i 
and therefore we have reaibn to regret that we have no better autho- 
rity for fixing it. 


Lahore is a place of high antiquity, and was the refidencc of the 
firfi: Mahomedan conquerors of Hindooftan, before they had efta- 
bliihqd themjfelves in the central parts of the country. It owed its 
modern improvements, however, to Humaioon, the father of Ac- 
bar, who made it his refidence during a part of his troublefome 
reign. Thevenot fays that, including the fuburbs, it was 3 leagues 
in length at that period : and, when he fawit, abput the year 1665, 
the city itfelf was above a league in extent. Jehanguire, fon of 
Acbar, allowed the Portuguefe to build a church there } and fbme 
of its furniture remained at the time of Thevenot’s vifit. 

The Rauvee (the ancient Hydraotes) on which it is fituatcd, is a 
noble river i and by its navigable courfe, has a communication with 
ihe lhdiss, its btanchisisl il'he province, of Which Laliore 

is the capital, is oftncr named Panjab, than Lahore; however. 
Panjab being applied to a natural divifion of country, is applicable 
alfb, to part of Moultan. It is very extenlive, and remarkably fer- 
tile i affording, in addition to all the neccllaries of life, wine, fugars, 
and cotton wool ; the laft of which fupplicd the manuf^ories of 
the province.'’ ' Thet^i dc<i alfb in the' tradt between the Tfidfea‘'aftd 


feis, dec. 1 

channels of' its rivers ; arid thte fame it related bf* thofe-^I^emaooh,' 
vrtsich proceed from the feme ridge of mountains. Ice ls bfbfight: 

mountaihsi;' to Lsjiore,, ^ and feftd thtsfe all ' the' 
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a new power, whofe name, even as a feS:, was hardly known, until 
the rapid decline of ihe Mogul’s empire, in the prefent century. 

Sirhiiid is a city of great antiquity, and lies about midway be- 
tween Delhi and Lahore. Tavernier reckons it 105 cofles from 
Delhi j and Steel, 99. I have placed it in its proportion of the 
whole diftance between Delhi and Lahore, which is 103 codes, or 
about 147 G. miles. Col. Murray’s map gives loS codes. Not 
having the latitude of Sirhind, and the line on w'hich its parallel 
depends being, near 300- miles in length, much muift be left to 
cliance,^ as., to its accuracy. It happens, however, that n6 obftacles 
prefent themfelves^ between Delhi and Lahore, to give any confi- 
derable elbow or bend, to any part of the road (fee page 6) j which 
is therefore, generally fpeaking, very ftraight i and only making a 
fmall bend north w^ds, in the neighboi^rhood of the Jufnna river^ 
Sirhind ftands in the map, in kt. 29'^ 55“', lorn 75® 1/.. 

I find by Condamine’s travels in Italy, that the art of weaving 
filk was brought back to Conftantinople in the fixteenth century, 
by the monks who returned from Sirhind (or Serinde according to 
him). For although the art was brought into weftern Europe, 


uqder. the Eonm Emperors, it had again be^n lofe during the con« 

It?k,yirot^li^ .of ,r4hi^r^ alfe^' ttkt 
filk was brought from Serinda, a country in India, in, the tiime of; 
Juftinian (in the lixth century). The reader is apprized, that filk, 
together with the Latin name of it, is tinderftood to have been 
bjrwght from Seres or Serica (a country of upper Afia, bordering on. 

■^es of filk; at Sirhind; it ohly calls it 'a famous cily (in the fixi* 

. Sirhind are very oxtenfive plains, widtin 
which ’cf Panniput, and Caraawl, fiuihfiNa^ 

for great 'modern 'tiines. ^tife'reafoa 

•f 
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of it, is obvioufly, the nature of the country, between it and Delhi's 
•for it is a vaft plain, fituated at the mouth of a pafs for fuch the 
country immediately on the weft of Delhi may be confidered to be, 
(hut up by the mountainous and clofe country of Mewat and 
mere on the one hand, and by the Jumna river on the other : and 
whether Delhi, Agra, or Canoge, was the capital, this was the 
road to it from Tartary and Perfia, the original countries of the 
conquerors of Hindooftan. The courfe of the Jumna, above Delhi, 
is determined in the map by the dire<ftion of the road to Sirhind; 
K'ungipara, near that river, being placed in reference to Car- 
nawl s from whence the river bends (according to the MS. maps) 
towards tlie N E to Sehauranpour and Nen..* Mr, Forfter, who 
•crofted it' in his way from Loldong to Jummoo, eftimated the dif- 
tance between the Ganges and Jumna at about 40 coftes, in a north- 
wefterly diredtion. The place of the (biircc of the Jumna, we arc 
ignorant of j but it would appear to be rctnote, even from the place 
h# it tiidthin the mpumtainsi for he found it a large 

■fiver.. ' ' " ' '■'■■' 'fi ■ , . ■ ' ' 


The upper part of the Doah or tradl of land between the 
Ganges and Jumna rivers, has its geography from feveral MS. maps ; 
and a few of the pofitions are from Sherefeddin’s hiftory of Tamer- 
- lane, tranflated by M, de la Croix. 

Between Carnawl and Sirhind, are found in thefe MS. maps, 
iliree, llrearas qr rivers, emfting the great iroa*^, twe 

and the Sqrfpqt^ and the 

thirii m tlie 

Ayin Acbaree, as one of the 'lefler dreams m the fbtibah of Delhi, 
(.and as pafling on the weft of Tannaiar, a celebrated place of Hindoo 
•,JWjW|Sbip. Tho' fecond pafles between Uinballa and Sirhind s 'and 

;thc‘<^p;i6th^^ ^ It isptobablc,' from pirctim* 

" ' tba^ < jtiiArIt idhjiLv jAh. ID 
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to merit notice. All tifeiefe ftreams run to the fouth, or fouth-weft; 
and probably mix either with the Indus, or Puddar : though I for- 
merly fuppofed them to run to the S E into the Jumna. I had alfo, 
with M. D’Anville, fuppofed the Caggar to be the Hefudrus of 
Pliny, fituated half way between the Hyphens ^sAJomanes: but 
having now difcovei:ed the Beyah to be the river meant by the 
ancient Hyphafis, there can be no difficulty in pronouncing the 
Setlege or Suttuluz, to be the Hefudrus, as it anfwers in point of 
proportional diftance. 

I cannot find what river is meant by the Jidger, often mcntioiicd 
by Feriihfa, unlefs it be a branch of the Caggar j which river, as 
well as the Surfpoty, has its fource in the Sewalic mountains, be- 
tween Delhi and Sirhind j taking its courfe by Semanah and Sun- 
nana. The Swrfooty, we learn by the MS. noaps, after paffing by 
Tannafar, Surfe or St^rfu^ti, &c. joins the Caggar. 

Nfisfe to Tanna^ and die lake Koorkhet, places of Hindejo 
worffiip, is the flte of the ancient city of Huffiiapour, and of the 
war of theMAHABAR ut (anepifode of which has been lately tranlktad 
frpm the Original Sanferit, by Mr. Wilkins) fo that this ground. 


which is not far from C^nawl and Faimiput,, has bs^,,the.£b^ of 


war,, 

betUeai the,, Panjab, . 

ffic Emperor Fero|e ill.:undertook the noble as well as ufi^ItalsL 



of fupplying it better, and at the lame time meant to apply the 
water lb furnilhed to the purpoles of navigation. Dow, (Vol. i ft. 
p, ,327) tranflates Eerilhta thus: ** In the year 1355, Ferofe 



between Hiisr. 


opr, where he made a canal 100 miles, in 

la the following year, 

^ cut a chanild^ from 

the Jomiu, which he ^vided into ftven ftreams, j one of whioh 
to HTaftl, and from dience to l^rai|to», wlherehe hniit 
** a iftronit cai^^^C5||hng it by his own name. He fpon j^^ 
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a canal froqi 


^i,,|>^ng ,by ,^the walJjjpf SitCl*tti,f pad 

'joined 
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‘^joined it to the river of Kera; upon which he built a city, named 
** after him* Ferofeabad. This city he watered with another canal 
from the Jumna. Thele public works were of prodigious advantage 
to the adjacent countries, by fupplying them with water for their 
“ lands, and with a commodious water-carriage from place to place.” 
We learn alfo from the Ayin Acbaree, (Vol. II. p. 107 Englilh 
tranflation) that Ferofe founded the city of HilTar, (called alfo Hiilar- 
Feroozeh) and dug a canal from the Jumna to it. And we find; 
moreover, that the canal from the Jumna at Kungiparah, to 
Delhi, was the work of Ferofe : and is probably one of the feven 
channels mentioned by Feriflita. I apprehend then, that HilTar, 
or Hiflar-Feroozeh, of the Ayin Acbaree, is the fame with the Fe- 
rofabad of Ferifhta. But poffibly, Ferofe might only cmbellifii 
and increafe the fortifications of PlifTar, and then give his name to 
itj a prafticc very common in Hindooftan, to the utter confufion 
of hiftoric records, and no lefs injuftice to the original founders. 
The town of Surfutti, by the authority of the MS. maps and other 
circumftances, I place on the river of that name between Tannaltir 
and Kythil (or Kutcll) j and Ilaffi or Hanfi, on the weft or S W of 
Kythil. HilTar, or Ferofcabad, will occupy a place ftill further to 
the S W ; and in this pofition, will be about 75 cofles from Delhi, 
in a weft, or weft-north wardiy diredion ; and about 100 miles 
from the Sctlege or Suttuluz, at the ncareft part of Debalpour, from 
whence the canal was faid to be drawn. The rivulet of Kertth, t 
cannot trace, any more than the jidger : but I think it will appear 
as clear to the readefi" as ttf thyfelf, whdn the text, and the different 
pofitions in the map, are confidered, that thefe different canals had 
for their immediate objed, the jundion of the Setlcge and Jumna 
rivefs'} pd remotely, that of the Indus and Ganges; although 
they db nnt allow us to comprehend the whole fcope of Ferofe’s 
plan ^ infpedidn of the map, i^.; 

■Ivill appear that' this ptojedt would, - if the ground admitted 
hding fuccefsfully put into execution, be one of the 

L 'it^ings 
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** after him, Ferofeabad. This city he watered with another cana 
from the Jumna. Thefe public works were of prodigious advantage 
“ to the adjacent countries, by fupplying them with water for thei 
“ lands, and with a commodious water-carriage from place to place.’ 
We learn alfo from the Ayin Acbaree, (Vol. II. p. 107 Englifl 
tranflation) that Ferofe founded the city of HilTar, (called alfo Hiflar 
Feroozeh) and dug a canal from the Jumna to it. And we find 
moreover, that the canal from the Jumna at Kungiparah, t( 
Delhi, was the work of Ferofe ; and is probably one of the fevei 
channels mentioned by Feriihta. I apprehend then, that Flilfai 
or Hiflar-Feroozeh, of the Ayin Acbaree, is the fame with the Fe 
rofabad of Feriflita. But poffibly, Ferofe might only embcllifi 
and increafe the fortifications of Hifiar, and then give his name t( 
it i a praftice very common in Hindooftan, to the utter confufioi 
of hifloric records, and no lefs injuftice to the original founders 
The town of Surfutti, by the authority of the MS. maps and othe 
circumftances, I place on the river of that name between Tannafi 
and Kythil (or Kutcil) ^ and Haffi or Hanfi, on the weft: or S W o 
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takings of the kind that ever was projedled j that of cutting through 
the ifthmus of Suez, only excepted. We fliould tlien have feeia 
two dipflal rivers, which traverfe a large part of the continent of 
Afiaj which enter the fea at 1500 B. miles afunder^ and which 
llretch out their arms as it were, to meet each other j united by art, 
fo as to form an uninterrupted inland navigation from Cabul to 
AlTam 1 I take it for granted that this canal was never completed, 
otherwiie we fhould have heard more of it, as we have of the canals 
leading from the Jumna. The diftance between the navigable parts, 
of the Jumna and Setlege, is not 120 B. miles, diredl. 

Again, (in page 329 of Dpw’s i ft volume) it is faid that Ferofe 
turned the courfe of a large rivulet which fell into the Setlege, 
from Hirdar in the province of Sirhind, into the Selima, a fmaller 
rivulet that ran fouthwards towards Sunnam (a place 14. G. miles 
SWof Semanah). Improvements of this kind, occur fo feldom 
in the hiftory of .Hindooftan, where barbarous conquefts and malJa- 
cres, are the principal fubjedt, that they are dwelt on with pleafure, 
whenever they appear : and we have only to regret on the prefent 
occafion, that the defcriptlon of them is lb obfeure, 

Semanah (or Sammanah) has its diftance given from Panniput, 
at 52 coffes, in Sherefeddinj but its diftance from Sirhind is in- 
ferred from the line of Tamerlane’s march from Batnir to Panniput. 
I had placed it 43s G. miles in a S by E I- E diredion from Sirhmd : 
and find it in Col. Murray’s map nearly the fame diftance (44 miles) 
but on a S by W bearing. It is included in the circar of Sirhind ; 
and the circar of Hifiar, lies immediately to the fouth of it. Otx 
the weft and S W of Hifiar and Semanah, our knowledge,, both 
* ghogbphs^ .and political, is very niuch cbhfined. Timur’s (or 
'famwlane’s) route from Batnir, the coiirle 9 f the Caggar river, and 
the road from Agitiier© to Jefielmere, is all that ^e have towards 

others 

The 


6IhS!l^:)^J[o|afge a void;' The firft is from Sherefeddin j 
.... CoJ..Popham’s MS. maps. 
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I’he common boundaries of Agimere, Dellil, and Mouitaft, we 
have no means of afcertaining ; nor is the Ayin Acbaree particular 
enough on this iubjedt, to lend any affiftance towards it. 

Mewat, or the hilly tradt lying on the wed: of the Jumna, be- 
tween the parallels of Agra and Delhi, as well as the northern and 
eaftern parts of Agiraere, which are mountainous alfo, have their 
geography much improved by the MS. maps communicated by Mr. 
Haftings, and Col. Popham. There is little to be faid on the 
fubjedt of the conftrudlion of tliefc parts. Agimere, which is tlie 
primary point that determines the parallel and fcale of the weftern 
parts, will be difeuded in the next fedtion, to which it properly 
belongs : the pofitions on tlie north and eaft of it; are taken chiefly 
from the MSS. juft mentioned, 

Jaepour or Jaynagur, the capital of one of the Rajpoot Princes in 
the eaftern quarter of Agimere, has its longitude given by Claud 
Boudier, at 76® 9', or 2® 19' weft from the city of Agra. 
All the MS. maps that I have confulted, place it very difterently ; 
land, I find, I cannot allow a greater difference than 1® 55', without 
rejedting the fcales of all the MS. maps j which, as they are formed 
from the difference of latitude, would be abfurd. Perhaps the 
numbers in Claud Boudicr’s table, are not right : M. D’Anville has 
them at 76° 5^ in the Eclairciflemens, which is ftill wider from 
probability. 

It appears by M. D’Anville* that the Rajah of Jaepour (by name 
Jeffing) had eredted two obfervatories, one in Hs newly built capi- 
tal of Jaepour (which is about a league from Umbeer or Ambecr, 
the ancient capital) the other in one of the fuburbs of Delhi. 
Eather Claud Boudier, at the Rajah’s requeft vifited tlie former of 
theip obfervatories about the year 1732 : and I diink it probable 
that we iftTC injjebted to the Rajah’s affiftance for ibme others of the 
obfejtvatibh8 .:te Claud Boudier j particularly thofe at Agra 
and Ddhi, 'Tike hititude of Jwspour is 56' i and M* D’i 
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parts, will be difeuffed in the next fedion, to which it properly 
belongs : the pofitions on the north and eaft of it,' arc taken chiefly 
from the MSS. juft mentioned. 

Jaepour or Jaynagur, the capital of one of the Rajpoot Princes in 
the eaftern quarter of Agimere, has its longitude given by Claud 
Boudier, at g', or 2® 19' weft from the city of Agra 
All, the MS, maps that I have confulted, place it very differently 
■Jand, I find, I cannot allow a greater difference than 1° 55'’, withou 
rejeding the fcalcs of all the MS. maps; which, as they are former 
from the difference of latitude, would be abfurd. Perhaps th* 
numbers in Claud Boudicr’s table, are not right ; M. D’Anville ha 
them at 76° 5' in the Eclairciliemens, which is ftill wider fror 
probability. 

It appears by M. D’Anville, tliat die Rajah of Jaepour (by nam 
Jelling) had ereded tw'o obfervatories, one in his newly built capi 
tal of Jaepour (whu;^ i? about a league fiom Uxnfaeer or Ambce 
the ancient capital) the other in one of the fiiburbs of Delh 
Rather Claud Boudier, at the Rajah’s requeft vifited die former < 
thelfc obfervatories about the year 1732 : and I think it pfobab 
-tbat wc ai?e indebted to the Rajah’s affiftance for feme others of tl 
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and Delhi. The latitude of Jaepour is 56'' ; and M* D’Ai|g|B 
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in his Antiquiti de VInde reckons it 50 leagues from Delhi, which 
accords well with my idea of the diftance between them. 

The MS. maps which I have fo repeatedly mentioned as being 
communicated by Mr. Haftings and Col. Popham, together with 
others formerly in the poffeflion of Col. Muir, and fince his death 
obligingly communicated by my friend Mr. Benfley, of the Bail 
India Diredlion, are correded in bearing and fcale by the primary 
points of Agra, Delhi, and Agimere i but only a very trifling alte- 
ration was req[uired. It may be obferved, in rcfpedt of the new 
matter contdned in thefe communications, that a great number of 
places appear, that were familiar to us, as well in the hiftory of 
former times, as in the account of recent traniadtions ; but which 
we could not, heretofore, refer even to any general fituation in a 
map. Still however, much is wanting, to render in any degree 
perfedt, the geography of the tra< 9 : in queftion, both as to mathe- 
matical exadtnefs, and to relative defcription : in particular the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of Lahore, Sirhind, Attock, Moultan, Batnir, 
Agimere, Caflimere, Jummoo, Sehaurunpour, &c. together with 
the intermediate roads and particulars of the face of the country, 
and the courfe of the river Indus. Until thefe are procured, we mufl: 
be content to remain in ignorance concerning many curious parti- 
culars of Indian geography } and flitisfy ourfelves with having the 
fituations of places that are the mofl: interefting, either from having 
been the fubjedts of hiftory, or as being connedted with tlie politics 
pf the prelent times. 

, The next place in point of conlcquence to the conftrudlion of 
tbijs part of the map, as it regulates many of the northern pofitions, 
is Attoplit,,;^ pity and fortrefs on the caft: bank of the Indus, and 
built by Acbar in the year 1581. We lhall have occafion to fpeak 
on the fubjed dF its hiftoriail importance, hereafter.. The pofition 

• Col. Muir was conlteintly from 

the moment .'bf his deaUi, lefi; him! no kifiire to rc'eoUt^ 

materials wen' waUeut, officer, and moft worthy 

in 1786. . _ 

of 
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of this place, geographically, can only be regulated by the apparent 
bearings from Lahore and Moultan, in a Perfian map of the Panjab, 
together with the diftances colleded from the different accounts in 
the fame map ; in itineraries ; and in the Ayin Acbaree. The lat- 
ter gives for the breadth of the Panjab, from Ludhana to Attock, 
reckoning from river to river, on the line of the roads between 
them i85Cofres: and as two of thefc roads make a confidcrablc 
angle with each other, I allow the diftance on a ftraight line to be 
only i8o cofles j or 259 G. miles. Some accounts that I have fecn 
of the number of colics, arc too much exaggerated, to be depended 
on, or noticed ; and I rely on the Ayin Acbaree, in preference to 
them. The MS. map communicated by Col. Murray, gives iSi 
cofles, or 260* G. miles, for the whole diifance: but although it 
comes fo very near to my calculation in the general account, it dif- 
fers in the meafure of each particular Doabah, or fpacc, between two 
adjoining rivers. Attock is placed accordingly, 259 G. miles from 
Ludhana, on the bearing from Lahore, as nearly as it could be col- 
leded from the Perfian map : and thefe tfafa give its latitude at 
32° zj'^i Ion. 70° 36'. Col. Mun-ay’s map places it in lat. 33° 25'. 

Moultan, fuppofed, with great appearance of rcafon, to be 
the modern capital of the country, which was defigned by the 
hiftorlans of Alexander, under the name of MeiHif is 90 coffes from 
Laliore (fouth- weft ward) according to the Perfian niapj 120 ac- 
cording to Thevenot’s account; and 110 in Col. Murray’s map. 
The Ayin Acbaree takes no notice of the diftiuice between them ; 
but gives the latitude and longitude of both. The latitude is alfo 
given by Thevenot, and by the Miflionary’s itinerary j and when 
allowance is made for the latter, in the fame proportion as it differed 
from the true latitude at Agra, the three obfervations differ among 


theinip^fs 22 minutes., That is, the Ayin Acbaree gives 29° 52', 

which with the adeji-. 


• Ptokmy’s latittlde .of which I to he nearly oa the 
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tion of 30' (fee note, page 68) gives 30“ 2'. I have placed It in 
29° 52''; which, on the aforefaid diftance of 90 cofles from Lahore, 
gives 70° 40'’ for its longitude ; or 7° weft from Delhi* The Ayin 
Acbaree makes it 7° 3' ; which agrees very nearly with the 90 coftes 
in the Perfian. map. This diflance alfo accords with the bearings 
in the fame map j where Moultan ftands S a very little E from 
Attock, and about 60° to tlie weftward of S from Lahore. And 
Col. Murray’s map has nearly the fame bearings. Thefe three pri- 
mary points of Lahore, Attock, and Moultan, vaguely as they may 
appear to be afeertained, are the foundation on which the fcale, and 
relative parts of the whole Panjab country depend. 

Thevenot delcrfbes Moultan as a city of fmall extent for the 
capital of a viceroyalty, but ftrongly fortified, and having a Hindoo 
pagoda of great celebrity. The Ayin Acbarcc reprefents it, as one 
of the moft ancient cities of Hindooftan. It has, or had, a great 
manufacture of cotton cloths j the province itfelf producing the 
cotton i as well as fugar, opium, galls, brimftone, &c. Thevenot 
deferibes the river that led to Moultan, as being partly choaked up, 
or fpoiled, in its channel, in his time (about 1665) and this had 
greatly leffened its trade. He alfo takes notice of a particular fcCl 
of Hindoos there, called Catry\ and ftys, that this is their pro* 
.per ctmhtry. In another place, he explains the C&try tribe, to 
mean -RajpoatSi or warriors j that is, the Kuttry tribe, properly. 
We fhall take notice hereafter, that thefe Catries were the Catheri 
of Diodorus, and the Catbei of Arrian j with whom Alexander 
warred, on the borders of the MalH. Moultan belongs now to the 
•Sejk®,, thoti^ the poffeffion of it, as well as Lahore, has been often 
,difpUiJiedjhy, ^ , 

I have nbtdttendcd the Wge map of India further to the north, 
than Attock and Jommoo, becaufc it would have added confidera- 
bly’to^|^^o£' 4 ^»,W^ fumifliiog any fubJeCt, particularly 

, and ’ materials are inp; , of -a 
quality or geography of itbalipsf it, 

extended fcale. I have thditfore added a map on a fm^ler fcale, 

in 
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in which the trad between the Panjab, Bochara, &c. is defcribcd ; 
and a fcparate account of it will be given in the courfe of the 
Memoir. 

The river called by Europeans Indus, and by the natives gene- 
rally Sinde* (or Sindeh) is formed of about lo principal ftreams 
which defeend from the Perfian and Tartarian mountains, on the 
north-eaft, and north-weft. The Ayin Acbaree deferibes its fource 
as being in Cathgur and Caflimere ; by which it appears that the 
people of Hindooftan confidcr the north-eaft branch as the true 
Sinde-f** From the city of Attock, in about lat. 32° 27'' down- 
wards to Moultan, or to the conflux of the Jenaub, or Chunaub, 
it is commonly named the river of Attock, which in. the Ilindoo- 
ftan language, imports forbidden : probably from tire circumftance 
of its being the original boundary of Hindooftan on the north-weft j, 
and which it was unlawful for the fubjeds of Hindooftan to pafs 
over, without fpecial permiflion %. Below the city of Moultan, it is 
often named Soor, or Shoor, until it divides itfelf into a number of 
channels near Tatta j where the jxincipal branch takes the name of 
Mehran. The river, however, when fpoken of generally, is called 
Sindc, although particular parts of it are known by different names. 
The courfe of the Indus below Moultan, has its particulars from 
M. D’Anville ; but the general diredion of iti courfe, is confldcra- 
bly more to the weft, than he dcfcril>cs it. I'his is occafioned by 
my placing its embouchure fo much farther weft than ufoal, in re- 
fped of Bombay (fee pagegd) while the pjofitioni of Moultan re- 
mains nearly a& -it foimeily was. I ofeftrve that raoft of the old 
maps of India give the Indus much the fame courfe as I have dor^e. 

^ The name Sindc was not unknown to the Romans : Indus molts Sin Jus Pliny, 

VL 

;t The ancients reckoned othenvife : the fame FUny cantinues to fay, m juga Csiucajs rnmis^ 
Aovaasvs Solis or*ium effusos. 

JW, among the Hindoos : a precept nearly allied to 
wmdi fSrlMs eating any fo6d djreflfcd onOoard a boat ot* vei&l. Perilha calls riiyer 
on which Attock is bmlt* Hi lab ? the bine rivet* There is fo much confufioo! ijh the 

' Indian hiftorics, refpef^ the nmes of, the bmdics of the Indus, tliat 1 the' 

name Nilab to any paniettfar river* anlefs it iaiio|her ibr the 
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The Mithonary’s itinerary beforemen tioned, gives the names of 
many places, and fome latitudes, on the Indus. It places the for- 
trefs and city of Bhakor, which the Ayin Acbaree fiys, is the 
ancient Manfurah (though D’Anville fays the contrary) in latitude 
27° 12'; Tatta in 24° 20' j and Bunder Lawry (called alfo Bunder 
Laheri) in 24° 10'. All thefe, I take to be from 20 to 30 minutes 
too far fouth. 

Moultan is about the fame diftance from the fea, as Allahabad ; 
that is, about 800 B. miles by the courfe of the river; and our 
author was 2 1 days in dropping down with the ftream, in the 
months of Odtober and November ; when the ftrength of the land 


floods were abated. - 

The boundaries of the provinces of Moultan and Sindy on the 
weft, extend a confidcrable way beyond the bank of the river ; that 
is to fay, from 50 to 100 miles. The country is in general flat 
and open from Moultan to the fea ; and the province of Tatta Itfelf 
(the fatale or Paiala of Alexander) is faid to refemblc Bengal, not 
only in the flatnefs of its furfacc, richnefs of foil, and periodical 
inundations ; but alfo in the food of its inhabitants, which is chiefly 
rice and fifli. The fite of the ancient capital, Bramiiiabad, is 
near Tatta j ai>d,, in the time of Acbar, fomc confidcrable ruins 
of it the fort, which is faid to 

had an ailoniming number of baftions to it. Tatta is made fyno- 
nymous to Daibul, in the Perfian tables (which were obligingly 
lent me by Sir William Jones, and are thole rnentioped in his pre- 
face to Nadir Shah) where it is placed in 24® 10'. The itinerary 
fays and D’Anville 24® 4Q^^ ^ ,I,,]^aye 

to its, ,4iftance from brings 

The cbuiitry:Jji:|ii^Wn hy the name of Panjab, or that, watered by 
the of the Indus, has been very little known to 

* Pliny Or Delta of the Tndue, at zzo Roman miles; in 

which he very 
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US in modern times, either geographically, or politically. How- 
ever, it deferves notice, if only on the fcore of ancient hiftory j 
being the fcene of Alexander’s laft campaign, and the ne plus ultra 
of his conquefts. Here fome new matter offers ; having before me, 
a map of this country drawn by a native, and prelerved in the ar- 
chives of government in Hindooftan. The names were obligingly 
tranllated from the Perfian, by the late Major Davy, at the requeft 
of Sir Robert Barker. The traft, of which this map fervea as a 
ground work, is a I'quare of about 250 B. miles ; and includes the 
whole foubah of Lahore, and a great part of Moultan proper. The 
points of Lahore, Attock, and Sirhind (the fixing of which, I have 
before given an account of) determine the fcale of the map f the 
intermediate diftances from place to place in it, being given in wri- 
ting, and not by a fcale. 

I confider tliis MS. as a valuable acquifition j for it not only con- 
veys a diftind; idea of the courfes and nameS’ of the five rivers, 
which we never had before : but, with the aid of the Aykx Acba- 
ree, lets us right as to the identity of the rivers cro^d by Alexan- 
der, during his famous expedition into India i of which, more will 
be laid hereafter. 

Befides the places found in this map, I have inferted others, 
from the authority of the Ayin Acbaree j fcveral from implied fitua- 
tions in Feriflitaj others from Sherefeddin’s hiflory of Timur *1 
(particularly his march from Toulomba to Adjodin and Batnir) and 
Dthem from various MS8. in* my pofleliion. The divifion of the 
country, is rhtiiwly'fr^ the Ayia Acbai^^ 

The town of Adjodin, often mentioned 1 ^ Fcriflita, and Shere- 
feddin, is recognized in the MS. map, by the circumflance of its. 
contaMipig the tomb of Sheik Furrid, which was vifited by Timur. 
In the it; is ijalled. to the 


♦ M. la Orou. 
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pofition of Adjodin, as defcribed by the above authors j and is a 
point, on the fixing of which a great many others depend. 

Xhe next riv'cr to the eaft of the Sinde, or Attock, and the 
weftmod of ice Ji-ve rivers^ is, in modern language, called Behut, 
or Chelumj v/hofe general coarfc is nearly parallel to that of 
the Attock, but its bulk is Ids. This is the famous Hydafpes of 
Alexandei, and laid by the Ayin Acbarce to be anciently Ciilled 
Bedujlci. It runs tnrough Cadimerc, and was fuppolcd by M. 
D’AnVille (though erroncouay) to join the Sinde at Attock. Ta- 
vernier feems to have led M. D’Aiiville into this miftafeei which 
has finally been the occafion of his mifplacing, and of courfc mif- 
naming, all the other four rivers. The fadt is, tliat the river 
which runs by Cabul, and bears the name of Attock, joins the 
Sinde on the weft fide, and in front of the city of Attock. , We 
are obliged to Mr. George Forftcr for clearing wp this. jniiftake. 
He travelled that way in 1783. , 


, The fecond rivei is the Jenaub, or Clninaubj and is the Ace- 
iines ^.'of Ale?cander. The third is the Rauvee, or Hydraotes of 
Alexander;, on.thefouth bank of which ftands the city of Lahore. 
Thcfe three rivers fuccefiivcly unite with each other at Ibme dif^ 

, ^ equal to ^hc Indus idelf, 

which is »ahout go ■ milen of 

Moultan; and 50 below the month of the Rauvee, It is idmark- 
?ble, that the Jenaub communicates its name to. the confiuent 
iheatns in thefe times; as ft did ^n^Ale3nmdefla!lime*, under the 
n^e of Acefines. Its rapidity and bulk anfe„|jajt«(iciiWy rpamked 

“ the^Sctle^, Suttuluz, of Sustluj. 

.of the Jenaub, ‘ Ptolemy ,b^ it 

lyra^'tttty (Mr. Gladwia's .ttaiiflation}. 

^ Ad>aree; ihihttfi;’, ■ 




This. 
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This laft river, about midway between its fource and the Indus, 
receives the Beyah; after which, they do not mix their waters 
with the other rivers of the Paujab, but join the Indus in a feparate 
Jdream, a great way to the fouth of Moultan j while the other 
three rivers pafs in a colledtive ftream on the north of Moultaa, 
and dole under it. Ptolemy names the laft river of the Panjab 
(going eaftward) the Zaradrus j Pliny, the Hefudrus. Arrian has 
the name of Saranges among his Panjab rivers j and fays that it 
joins the Hyphaiis (or Beyah). The Ayin Acbarce fays that its 
ancient name was Shelooder j from whence we may eafily trace Set- 
luj, or Suttuluz. Before it is joined by the Beyah, it is a very 
confiderable river, and is navigable 200 miles. * About 24 miles 
below the conflux, a feparation again takes place and four ijliflfer- 
ent ftreams are formed the northraoft, and moft confiderable of 
which, recovers the name of Beyah ; and is a deep and rapid river. 
The others are named Herari, Dond, and Noorney; and near 
unite again, and , bear the name of Setlege, until 
both the fubftance and name are loft in the Indus, about So miles. 


or three days failing ”1“, by the courfe of the river, below the mouth 
of the Jenaub. It is owing to the feparation that takes place, after 
the firft confluence of the Beyah and Setlege, 1 apprehend, that fo 
many names are given to the latter, by modern, as well as ancient 
authors : which names, applied by the liatives, to their rftfpfrfibLVC 
branches J have, by Europeans, or others, who vterc' of 
the eircumftances, been fuppofed to belong to o««i pidncipal river 
only. The Perfian map of PswiJj^’t'anAtShercfoiilin’s h^ 

Timur, take notice of only one branch, befides the Beyah (whence 
'uaie would conclude there were only two principal ones) and this 


river , k named Dena: poflibly the fatne meant in the Ayin 





t Miflionary’s Mnerary. 
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Although we have the dimenfions the Panjab country, in a tole- 
rably iatisfadoiy manner, from N W to S E, both in the aggre- 
gate, and in particulars j yet we have not the means of determining 
its breadth from north to fouth ; or rather, from Lahore to the 
Setlege. The firft junction of the Beyah and Setlege, is ftated by 
the Perfian map, at 63 codes below Ludhana } but we. are left to 
guefs the crofs diftance from Lahore, unlefs what is faid in the 
fame map, be true, that it is only 1 8 codes from Lahore to Kuf- 
foor, and alfo that Kulibor is on the banks of the Setlege : but this 
is highly improbable from other circumftances j in particular, that 
the Ikne Perfian map allows a greater ipace between the Rauvee 
and Setlege, than' between the Rauvee and Jenaub. Col. Murray’s 
map places Kufibor on the Beyah, and not within 25 codes of the 
Setlege. The marches of Timur acrofs the lower parts of the 
Panjab, afford but a feint light to guide us, fuch as day’s marches § 
and thofe in an oblique direftion. 

The authorities on which I have founded the geography of the 
Panjab, after fixing the primary points already difcuded, ai'e the 
following : 

• The Perfian map furniflies a general idea of the courfes of the 
rivers* and thefe ferve,, as a kind of ground- vjrorkr or ideas. 
it sfife Ifuliihhes fome pofitive, difiances, nnd, the Ayiu Acbaree 
many, others: and the march of Timur, and the Miflionary’s iti* 
nerary, furniih feme proportional, or comparative ones. Tou- 
lomha, or Tulmabini, which is confidered as a primary Ration or 
point f is a fortrefs on the fouth bank of the Rauvee, 3,5 codfcs.t 
above, or to the ENE of Moultan; or 5 days 
voyage , from Lahore to of 

the river, is nearly ffraight, in By thefe helps 

we have a point fettled, in refpedl of Lahore and Moultan : and 
from Thjftur’s fpute may be traced acrofs the Panjab, both ways ; 

“ f libeiary.' 


the 
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that is, hackt towards the Indus, the way he came j and onwards 
by the route of Batnir and Delhi. According to Sherefeddins 
manner of writing, one could hardly be certain, whether Toulom- 
ba was on the fide of the Rauvee, or the jenaub. Feriflita has 
placed it on the latter, erroileoufly ; for the miflionary came do^vn 
the Rauvee, and pafled by it ; moreover giving its latitude at 1 5 
north of Moultan : though it is probably 25'. Timur made one 
day’s march, from the conflux of the Chelum and Jenaub to this 
place } and as he did not bring the army with him, but left them 
eroding the river, it may be inferred that the march was not a 
fliort one j and therefore I allow 14 cofles for it,, in a S S E direc- 
tion : that being the pofition of Toulomba from the conflux, by 
the above conftrudtion. A fortrefs, not named, flood on the weft 
fide of the conflux ; and jufl below it, Timur threw a bridge acrois. 
Before Timur arrived at this place, he had marched according to She- 
refeddin, 5 or 6 days along the wellcrn bank of the Chelum, after 
he had taken the fortrefs of Sbeabedin Mobarick, in an ifland of 
that river. This is all that we are told of the particulars of his 
march, from the Indus, to Toulomba. The Indus he eroded, 
(I take it for granted) at, or very near, the place where xAtttock no^' 
ftands (for it was built, more than, a century and half after, by 
Acbar) as he came by way of Nagaz and Banow. Shcrefeddin re- 
lates that he eroded the Indus, at the place where Gelali or Gela- 
leddin (King of Charafm) did, when he fled from Gengis Cawn 
and this I think may be afeertained to be the fiune place*. The 
hifiory of Gengis *f* gives no :^tisfadhon on this head, but repre- 
fents Gelali as chufing the mod: difficult part of the river for the 


• iff omwon, i* ,(I tiunk) fireaSStlnaiedi i>v a ma^ in tine 




Geklx 

tid the ettft "Ki4e" m or . 


therefore I have, no litty ht tlwftin^'|>|afee., 

itemakedonthewaft,fkto,«yb:rtv«f ' ‘ y ' ‘ 


.wiW'atjfi^'Ji'the J>»kt «r 


inr IhM araWI! 


t yVrittcn by M. de h Cttfoe. 
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rear of the field of battle, to preclude all hopes of flight, from his 
army: and this (if true, for Gelali himfclf fwam aci-ofs) by no 
means contradicts my opinion j bccaufe, in the neighbourhood of 
Attock, there muft be many difficult places, Attock itfeif being 
on the only practicable part thereabouts. 

But to return to Timur. After he had crofled the Indus over a 
bridge of boats'*, we learn that the chiefs of the mountain of 
Jehud or Joud came to make their fubmiffions to him, as Ambi- 
fares. King of the fame country, did to Alexander, about 1730 
years before. The Jehud mountains, are thofe which extend from 
Attock, eaftward .to Bember ; and are a part of the territory of 
the mountaineers, fometimes, defigned under the name of Gickers, 
Gehkers, or Kakares. , 

Timur’s firfh objeCt after eroding the Indus, being to effed: a 
■junction with his grandfbn Peer Mahmud’s army, whic'h w'as then 
befieging Moultan, he directed his courfe that way, inftead of taking 
the common road to Delhi, by Rotas and Lahore. The neigh- 
bourhood of a navigable river, being a defireable objeCl to an army 
marching through a dry fterile country, he pufhed for the neared: 
part of the Behut, or Chelum river (the Hydafpes of Alexander) 
attack^ ahd took the fortrefs and ifl^d of Sheabadin. 
Aftefbihiis, fee marched as has been faid llfefoce; '^biig ifee Chelum, 
and croflfed that river, and the Jenaiib, “bdow their conflux ; and 
went from thence to Toulomba, which v;^e have juft left. This 
is a confiderable town, and a pafs of conlequence on the Rauvee 
river j and often occurs in Feriihta’s hiftory of Hindooftan. It ym 
inrthe ineighbouthood ‘of this place, that on 

the Malli, or people of ancient Moultan j, as will be taken notice 
of, in, its place. Timur ftaid here 6 days, and then proceeded 
ifee svhole army acroft the Baree Doabah * 1 - to Shavi^nawaz j(o|' 

ei/ent is 

f The term Doab or i(a& jjstb eagpjlained.before. See the' 

' ' Sha-< 
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Shanavas) a large and populous town near the north bank of the 
Beyah, after its fepnraiion from the Setlege. Here he found more 
grain than his arttiy could confamej whence we may infer tlie 
fertility of the country, which is low and flat, and fubjedt to pe- 
riodical inundations like Bengal. Shcrefeddin deferibes at this 
place a deep lake, fortified round with a wall, and defended by 
2000 men. (This reminds one ftrongly of fomething fimilar at 
Sangala, which Alexander attacked, before he reached the Hypha- 
Cs i only the hill, which was fortified round with carriages, is 
wanting). Shawnawaz is abciut 95 li. nfiles from Lahore; and 
Sangala was only 3 days march from the place where the Hydraotes, 
(Rauvee) was crofled, fuppofing it to be at the place where Lahore 
Bands*,,, 

It was Ibmething more than' a days march frdm Tdulomba to 
Jengian, a town on the fouth bank of the Beyah, oppofite to, and 
not far from Shawnawaz. As Timur’s army was 3 days in paffing 
this ibn»fi in -.barks* and others by fwimnung, it may be 

reckoned a Tconfilerahle/rtver.’ Its^diftance fjfona McHjtitan is given 
at4o cofles*,; and I , bave allowed 13 cofTes for its diftance from 
Toulomba, in a fouth-caft dire< 9 :ion, as thcir dillahces from Moui- 
tan, indicate. 


At Jengian, Timur ftaid 4 days, and was joined by Peer Mah- 
mud, who had by this time taken Moultan. Timur’s next ftation 
is Jehauil, two days march from Jengian, on the road to Delhi: 
and here heifeparated from his grand, army, which' he direded to 
proceed by DebaJpouf, and to rendezvous at Semanah, a town 80 
■or 90 coffee on the weid of Ddhi ; jvidiile he proceeded with 10,000 
,|i6rfe to Batnir or Battenize -f*, a ftrong fortrefs about 70 cofles 


Jdhaul, and far to the right of the Delhi road j being beyond 


* ^Shfirefiiddjn. ' f 'jrae'attate of this jrfaco does not occur 

6 
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to the people of Debalpour, who had madacred a garrilbn 
of Peer Malimud’s : and poffibly the great reputation it had for 
ftrength, might be one inducement to undertake the fiege of it j 
as Aornos, in like manner invited Alexander. 

Timur, after leaving Jehaul, proceeded the firft day to Adjodin, 
(of which we have fpoken before) a town included in one of the 
large iflands formed by the branches of the Setlege : and this being 
3 days march from Jengian, I eftimate the diftance from it at 30 
coiles, or 43 G. miles. As the l^^lhi and Batnir roads, leparated 
at Jehaul, Adjodin may probably lie S E from it : and the whole 
courfe from Jengian may be taken at E S E. 

At Adjodin, Timur vifited, and ipent fome time in devotion, at 
the tomb of Sheik Furrid (fee page 81) and then let forward for 
Batnir ji which is Hated by Sherefeddin at 60 colies from Adjodin. 
This may be reckoned 854 G. miles : and the diftance from Batnir 
to Semanah, appears to be 8 days march, in which he was fome- 
times delayed by his military operations j yet having a light army, 
it may be fuppofed that he marched 85 coftes in the 8. days 
And from Semanah to Panniput, the number of colfes are given at 
52 *{* j fo that the whole number 1 37, from Batnir, may be ftated 
at 1934 G. miles: fomething being deducted for the defert nature 
oflhea,4S»^. in'4e&tnirpn*m», ; ' ' ..ViV;- 

If iherefore 60 cblles, or 8 5^ G. miles, be laid off from A(^odiia 
to Batnir, and 1934 from Panniput j the interfe<ftion will place 
Batnir in lat. 28° 39*'', Ion. 73° 20'' j and it will bear about S S E -s E 
from Adjodin. 

On the Ibuth^caftr of Adjodin, a few coJShsi Timtw 
river Denaj vrhic^ l take tu ; t«: one, o£ thja of the 

Sctlcg4 (polhbly fhfe principal, one 

among thent, except the &y^> already notlcedl 

• Two 3ie xnentiened, one day ,14 or 15 cofiea; anotiher iScolfe*. It ift. 

not eafy to collie^ diflance fim SberB&ddm’'$ accofuit of Timor’s maixhes : but wc find, be 
was right days on the itiarch, 

+ Sherefeadin. 

It 
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It muft not be omitted that Timur crofTed an extenfive dcfert in 
his way to Batnir ; I mention this particular to £hew that Alexander 
was not mifinformed, when he was told that there was a delert 
beyond the Hyphafis After taking and deftroying Batnir, jvhich 
employed only a few days •f, he marched on the 30 th of Novem~ 
ber, taking nearly the ftraight road to Semanah ; where he joined 
his grand army on the 8 th of December 1398. 

His march from Semanah to Delhi, about 88 codes, appears 
to have taken up 1 2 days } whence w'e may colledt, that the com- 
mon marches of his grand army, were about 7*. codes each day; 
or about 14 or 15 Britiih miles, by the road. 

On his return, he made an excurfion to the north-eall into the 
Doab, took the city of Merat, or Mevat, (called Mirte by de la. 
Groix) 30 codes from Delhi, and advanced to the Ganges, near the 
place w'hcre it iffues out of the Sirinagur mountains. Toglocpour, 
and the ftraits of Cupele, two places of victory on the eaftern bank 
of the Gangies, bannot now be recojgniied: butTrom.Shecefeddin’s 
account of the marbh, they cannot be far from Loldong where the 
Britifh army completed their campaign in 1774>- 2100 Britilh 
miles from Calcutta %. 

From the banks of the Ganges, he proceeded to the north-weft, 
along the foot of the Sewalic mountains, by Meliapour, Jaliindar, 
and Jummoo, to the frontiers of Caflimere ; and from Calhnaere, 
acrofs the motintainous and defert country of the Kakares S'or Geh- 
fcers^ to the. Ipdus, which he crofted at the fame place as before, 
and in the fatae manner j and returned to Samarcand by way of Ba- 
nou, Nagaz, Kermudge, Cabul, Bacalan, and Termed. . 


Curtias. 

t ' as a very ftrong place, aqd yet Timar. h lajd to have taJwn a; 





thither. Who asild ' toaqaiefe araiihi meet thofe of Ti 

iiapMote(|indillaatfimth«4noatiSi«,0ftl!teQaagesaa41a4»s, iu 1774? ■ 

4 The Gickeis of Dow. 
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I have purfued Timur’s marches, although beyood the limits of 
the prefcnt fe< 3 :ion j in crdcr that the thread of it might not be bro- 
ken. I now return to the Panjab. 

The bearing and diftance of Jummoo from Lahore, and that of 
Bullaufpour from Ludhanaj determine the breadth of the P.injab 
country, north-eailward. Jummoo is given in the Pertian map at 
50 coffes from Lahore, north-eafterly j and this I have followed, 
as the beft authority. Col. Murray’s map gives 54 coilcs, nearly 
north } but this bearing is difproved by Mr. Forftcr’s obfervations r 
for Caflimere lies about N by W, 97 codes from Jummoo, and is 
135 codes from the bank of the Indus*, 20 miles above Attock ; 
which the interval would not allow, if Caflimere lay to the well of 
the meridian of Lahore. 


BuIIaulpour, a fort on the Setlege, within the mountains, I have 
only the authority of the Perdan map, and fome vague MSS. for ; 
and it is placed in the map 70 G. miles N E from Ludhana. 
Col. Murray’s map gives the diilance at 79 miles, in the dime di- 
redlion. The Perfian map fills up the fpace pretty amply, between 
*the Lahore road and the mountains from whence we fuppolc the 
Panjab rivers to Ipring : and had Mr. Forflcr's journal from the 
Jummoo, through the mountains, been left in England, 
l^^l^t'inig^t have been rendered more perfodi: ; for he entered 
the mountains at Loldong, eroded the Ganges and Jumna rivers 
within the hills* and then went by Bullaufpour to Jummoo. 


By the aid of the Perfian map, and other M8. maps, (particularly 


in road 

'from 

is fcnoWh'tb'^be oh Ihe^^r^ 'rOad from Delhi to l^ifoultan : and the 


to 
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to be far down the Setlege, in the Jallindar Doabah. The few 
particulars that occur on the weft of the Indus are all from D’An- 
ville, except the pofition of Piftiour, which is placed according to 
Mr. Forfter’s obfervations. 

Between the Indus, Agimere, Moultan, and the Puddar river, is 
an extenfive defert, in which is fituated the fort of Ammercot, or 


Omircout, the birth place of Acbar, and the retreat of Khodaiar 
I think it improbable that ever we ftiall have any geographical 
knowledge of the inland parts, between the Puddar and Indus, 
more tlian the very vague information contained in the Indian hif- 
tories. The river Puddar, from the length of its courfe, promifes 
to be navigable j and, probably, it is more from the want of ufeful 
produdts qn its banks, than from the fhailbwnefs of its channel, 
that it has continued fo long unexplored by Europeans. 

The geography of the Panjab country, as being, comparatively, 
of little coniideration in a map of fuch extent, has been detailed 
much l^yond its feeming importance. The reafbn is, that we are 
not likely, as far as I can judge, for a great l6n|^h of time, if ever, 
to be pofleffed of' any better materials than thofe I have exhibited j 
indifferent as they may be, in many inftances : and therefore I con- 
fider it as the finifliing ftroke to the whole matter, for feme time to 
come. And if any good materials do caft up, fuch as the latitudes 
and longitudes of feme principal points, or fome meafured routes, 
I fliall, I flatter myfelf, have prepared the ground for tli«J «ce<ftton 
of a &bric of a better conftruiftioni Upqn a recdnfidci^fion of the 
queftion the length of. the I*an)ab fVom Lttdhana to 

Attock, I think fomething might be added to the prefeht diincn- 


fijpns, perhaps 4 or 5 miles : but it is a matter of fmall importance, 
vrhll^v all the diftances are eftimated. The Panjab counf:r^ being 
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every age, Alexander alone excepted j it follows, that their route 
to the interior parts of the countiy, muft have led through it. Of 
all thefe conquerors, as far as I can learn, the routes of Alexander, 
Timur (or Tamerlane) and Nadir Shah, are the only onf;.s that have 
their particulars on record Timur’s route I have already given j 
as it was interwoven fo clofcly with the geographical conftiudlioni 
and towards which it furniflicd a cohfiderable proportion of ma- 
terials. And Nadir Shah’s route was the ordinary one, by Attock 
and Lahore j and, I apprehend, he returned the feme way } Co that 
it furniflies no matter for this work. 

The particulars of the marches of the late Acmet Abdalla, (King 
of Candahar) during his frequent vifits to Delhi, in the prefent age, 
have not >come to ray knowledge. Alexander’s route then, is the 
only one that remains to be difculTed j and although lafe in point of 
order, here j is ponlidercd as the firft as it refpe<£ts,hiftory, and the 
gratification of popular curiofity. 

I take it for granted, that Alexander crofied the Indus -k at or 
near the place where the city of Attock now feands ; becaufe firft, 
it appears to have been in ail ages, the pafs on the Indus, leading 
from the- countries .of Cabul-and Candahar into India; and this is 
ftroagiy indicated by the oircumftance- of Achi^t's building the 
.Attock^ to cammadd it.' - Mr- 

Nadir Shah, fays, there is but one place whal’d an armyoan 
** conveniently be traniported, the feream being fb rapid in mofi: 
** parts. There is a cafele commanding that paffage, called- the 
caftle of Attock.” Attock then, muft ftand on or hear the fite of 


tfie Taxila :j: of Alexander. Anfi fecondly, as foeii as , Alesfeiider 

' t * 

^ Turnjechirin Into Hm- 

doote. abont the year 124.^;' biat’tht of to Totttet Watiting’. Sherefeddin nisn- 

tjo!na,!, 5 ^,| 5 spe that he croSed tbejenaub at Toufomfaaj and ii^, another, thet he befieged 
t]^ ci^ oPiVtoat in the Dooab But Ferifhta confines the exploits of tliis d^feendant of iJingle 
pe wot. inp9kt^oned) -to the Panjub cotintxy^ - .1 


t before Chriil^ according to Uiher*: and b the month of May. 

t See'tbe muft necaffarily have been veiy near the Indu»> to 

allow of its being "lib' |Jyd^Pp, (or Chelum^f Sec* Pliny^s Indw itinerary, 

Book VJ. » - / ‘ , 
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had eroded over to the ead fide, Ambilarcs, King of the Fndi.in 
mountaineers (the Gehkera or Kakares) font ambafladors with pre- 
fents to him. The Prince of the fame country made his fubinif- 
fions to Tamerlane, and in the fame place, in 1398, (fee page 86). 
From Taxila, as his intention appears to have been to penetrate 
by tlic fliortcft way to the Ganges, he would proceed by the ordi- 
naiy road to that part of the bank of the Ilydafpes (Behut or Che- 
lum) where the fortrefs of Rotas now ftands j and here he put into 
execution his ftratagem for eroding the river, while the oppofitc 
flrore was poircfled by Porus. After crofitng the Acefincs (Jenaub) 
and Hydraotes (Rauva’) which latter he may he fuppofed to crofs 
near the place where Lahore now Hands, he appears to be drawn out 
of the diredt route towards the Ganges, to attack the city of Sangaht* 
moft probably lying between Lahore and Moultan j but we are left in 
uncertainty as to its portion, by Alexander’s hiilorians, oiberwife than 
by circumftances, and detached fadls. The name Sangala, occurs only 
in Arrkn r and is faid to have been a city of great ftrength and im- 
portance, in the country of the Cathek DiodSrus Sicttlus calls the 
lame people Cntheri, or Katberi j and thefe may very caHly be re- 
cognir.cd under the name of Cairy^ in Thevenot } that is to fay, 
the Knttvy tribe, or Rajpoots. I’hcvcuot fpcaking of the people 
of Moultan, fays, ** there is a tiibe of Gentiles (i. c. Gentoos or 
“ Hindoos) here, called Catry, or Rajpoots: and this is properly 
** their country, from whence they fpread over all the Indies.” 
Diodorus Siculus marks them by thecuftom of their womOn burn- 
ijtg thcmleilti^ '&liw. On the funeral piles of their hitfbands ; wl^ich 
is indeed a cuftom among them, as well as fome other Hindoo 
fcribes, at diis day. Now we find by Arrian, that the Cathei were 
coijpifjdcrated with the Malli and Oxydraco* j that is, the pmple 


(or RauveeJ the 

people of thft^pr^ent 'w^''can.lis[ve'’no ■ doulHfiV*'^''^ 
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to the voyage of Alexander down the Hydafpes, hereafter). I find 
no difficulty therefore, in determining the pofition of Sangala to be 
to the S W of Lahore. As to the diftance, Alexander reached it 
the third day after croffing the Hydraotes j and we cannot allow 
icfs than 48 road miles, for thefe 3 marches ; or 36 G. miles in 
horijiontal diftance. Had Alexander’s route been S E towards the 
Ganges, the above diftance would have brought him witlrin 6 miles 
of the Hyphafis (the modern Beyah) and Arrian fays not a word 
about that river, until Alexander had returned to Sangala from the 
purfuit of the fugitives, and again fet forward on his march. No 
idea is given either in Arrian, Diodorus, or Quintus Curtius, of 
the diftance between Sangala * and the Hyphafis j but it may be 
colJeded by Arrian’s manner of Ipeaking, that they were not near 
each other. Diodorus places the kingdoms of Sophites and of 
Phigeus between the Catheri and the Hyphafis j whence we may 
infer a confiderable fpace between them. If I am right in my con- 
jedure concerning the pofition of Sangala, the Hyphafis (Beyah) 
mufi: be about 40 miles from it, eaftward 3 and let Sangala be where 
it will, the river Beyah anfwers to the Hyphafis or Hypafis (called 
anciently by the natives, Beypaflia) and Alexander’s altars may 
probably have been ereiled between Aurungabad and tbe conflux 
cf^tbe Bejrali and ^t][ege* .at Firofcppurtj Pliny. Pays, 
or eaftern fide of the river. One cannot help regretting the ^treirin 
brevity of this part of Arrian’s narration, with relpedt to the detail 
of Alexander’s marches, between Sangala and the, Hyphafis, and 
back again to the Hydalpes 3 which is dilpatched too rapidly for a 
geographer tp profit by. Diodorus and Curtius are not, ipore,>jexw 
pHcit3, hor m be 

in this refpedti for 

with the Acefines (Jenaub) in their account of Alexander’s voyage. 
But, I think, whoever takes the trouble to compare Arrian’s ac- 

• Although Piodonis aadl Ctedus do not rive the name Sangala, yet the city jn<;aot by 
rkn, under that name, is pointedly ddhnbed by them. 

count. 
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count, both of the land marches, and the voyage down the rivers, 
with the geography of the Punjab ; will find the aneient Hydafpes, 
in the modern Chelum, the firfi; river beyond the Indus ^ and fuc- 
ceffively, the Acefines in the Jenaub or Chunaub ; the Hydraolcs 
in the Rauvee j and the Hyphafis, in the Bcyah : though I wiil not 
contend for the exadt pofition of the altars, whether tlicy might be 
above the conflux of the Beyah, or below it : only the ancient name 
Beypofiay appears more likely to have been the origin of the Greek 
Hyphafis, Ilypafis or Huphafis j than Sbetooderi which was the 
ancient name of tlie Sctlcgc. 

There is a flat contradidlion between Arrian.and Diodorus (and 
Curtius who follows the latter) regarding the quality of the country 
on the eaft of the Hyphafis j the former deferibing it as a flourhliing 
and w'^cll inhabited country } the latter fiy there is an extenfive 
defert betw’een It and the Ganges. Anian’s account fuits the upper 
part of the river, and Diodorus’s, the low'cr part } .for there is cer- 
tainly a defert, as has b?cn before obferved, between the Panjab 
and Batnir, 


We are left to fuppofc that Alexander, after the determination 
of his army to proceed no further, returned to the Uydafpes, by the 
route he came, bating the ground he iofl in marching after the 
Catheri : and finding his cities of Niciv and Bucephalia completed i 


and a fleet, or part of one, built out of the timber procured from 
the neighbouring mountains, named by them Em&dus and Hmaus 
or the Hydafpes with his fleet, while 

the greater part oiE^ the atmy marched by lan4. 

Here it may be proper to obferve, that Arrian docs not fay frditi 
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continuation of the great ridge called Bindo-Ko, or the Indian 
Caucafus j and which are near the head of the Indus, and run 
through the heart of Thibet. I fufpedt Eniodus and Iinaus to be 
dilFerent readings of the fame name j and Imaus or Himaus, wc 
have every reafonabic proof of being derived from the Sanferit word 
Hlmmaleb, fignifying fnowy. That vail: ridge bears the fame riatiie 
at prefent j and Pliny knew the circumilance well 

To return to Alexander. He failed from his firft place of em- 
barkation in the Hydafpes, about the middle of November N. S. 
327 years before Chrift, (according to Ulher) having ®f eourie*, 
been in the field the whole rainy fcafon } for he crofied the Indus 
in May. In five days, the fleet arrived at the conflux of the Hy- 
daipes and Acefines (Chelum and Jenaub) the identity of which, is 
mofl: pointedly marked,, by the nature of the banks for thefe large 
rivers, pent up within, ftfait rQ<;ky beds# form a rap^,an4; W 
ftredm at their confluence j and this appeararice whole 

fleet, and proved fatal to fome of the large fliips. A fimilar deferip- 
tion of this confluence is given in Sherefeddin’s life of Tim,ur» who 
crofled a little below it in 1398 nearly at the fame feafon, over a 
bridge of boats. At this place, Philip, who had led a of 

the army along the banks of the Acefines, (whofe cowfe is- not far 
from that of the Hydafpes, and gradually approache# it* ,uptil 
meet) here joined the grand army, and was ferried over the Acefinesi. 
We may obferve from this, and from Craterus and Hepheftion 
being detached with the other two divifions along the oppofite 
banks of the Hydaipes, that Alexander might be faid alnjoft to 
fweep the whole country. He now approached the con^peSfOf the 
Malli, and fet out on''‘his jfjy? expedition with a 4 etacliment, againll 
the people of the country, to prevent their giving aflillance to that 
nation ; but the particulars of his march are not recorded. He 
returnedl again to the fleet and army at the conflux of the Hydafpes j 

* ImSiis, incoIanBa lingua mvofom fignifieante. Pliny Book VI. 

and 
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and from thence dilpatched the fleet to the next place of rendezvous, 
at the conflux of the Hydraotes (Rauvee) with the Acefines (Je- 
naub) i for fo the confluent flreams of the Hydafpes and Acefines 
were named, the Acefines being the largefl: ; and as the Hydaipes 
is faid to be 20 ftades in width the whole way, the other mufl: have 
been an immenfe river. The army was divided into four divifions, 
thite bf which marched at a confiderable diftance from each other, 
along or near the courfe of the river ; the fourth, Alexander took 
the command of himfelf, and marched inland from the river, to 
attack the Malli on that fide j in order to drive the fugitives towards 
the forks of the rivers, where they might be intercepted by fome 
of the other divifions. The line of direction of his march muff: 
have been fbuth or ibuth-eaftward. On the fecond morning he 
took a ftrong city, and Perdiccas, another ; and after a fecond long 
night march, arrived at the Hydraotes (Rauvee) : perhaps, we may 
allow for the day, and two night marches, 40 road miles j or 30 G. 
mile0 IfC, iiorizontal diftance *. He fell in with the river at fome 
confiderable difiance above the conflux (the appointed rendezvous 
for the fleet) as appears by what followed : and -after crofiing it, 
took two other towns ■f*, and then proceeded to the capital city of 
the Malli ^ after difpatching Pithon back to the river fide, to in-* 
tercept the fugitives. This capital of the Malli, mufk not be 
miflaken for the modern Moultan 5 which is at leaf): 40 miles by, 
l^d, below the conflux of the Hydraotes; or two days voyage- 
foir a boat goii^g with the fiream J : but the aiicicnt capital irt 
quefHon, was abdte the conflux, arid near the Hydraotes (Rauvee) 
by the garrifon’s leaving it, and retiring to the oppofite (north) fide 
«C. thc river, Alexander recroffes the river, after them, but finding 


37 or jB. motes,, 6f tlio 






f. Oibe df bitiite tHet 
gether nvitK iiaashwm'i enctpies haoda. Thia'^aode 

baa been praMfed ia cMb taiijia, , See 0 « 6 tefi IndoBao, Vol. II. p. *55. 
Itinerary i66j!,. , ' 
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“tlicm too flrong to be attacked with the party he brought with him, 
and waiting for a reinforcement, the enemy had time to retire into 
another fortified city, not for oJ\ This nawclefs city, is the place 
v/here Alexander was wounded, and in fiich imminent danger j 
and not in the capital of the Malli, nor among the Oxydraccr 
(Dutch) which is on the oppofite fide of the Acefines (Jenaub) and 
near its confluence with the Indus. Indeed Arrian is particular 
in pointing out this error [of Diodorus]. As to the diftance of 
this city above the conflux, we may coHedl that it could not be 
very far, both by reafon of the quick communication between 
Alexander, and the camp and fleet j and by the ground he had 
marched over, after leaving the firfl: conflux. I am inclined to place 
it about 10 G. miles above the conflux (of the Jenaub and Rauvee) 
and a few miles from the north bank of the latter ; and the capital 
of the Malli on the oppofite fide, and not far from the river bank j 
fo that they will be fomewhat below the prefent town of Toulomba, 
a famous pafs on the Rauvee, between Lahore and Moultan. 

When Alexander was fufliciently recovered from the cifedts of 
his wound, he was embarked on the Hy dr notes, and carried do’wn 
the Jiream, to his fleet, which appears to have been brought into 
the Hydraotes j for we learn that he palTed the conflux ; after, he 
joined the fleet ^ 

We learn alfo, from the fame author, that the Aedines ptefdiTres 
its name until it is loft in the Indus, although it receives the Hy- 
dafpes and Hydraotes: the hiftprian of Timur, .in like manner, 
gives the name of Jenaub to the confluent waters of the Chelum 
and Jenaub ; this alone, however, does not prove that it was ,the 
largeft river j for \ye^have in^y ex^ples, in, mpderii gisiography, 
at leaft, where th^' Aijjnhd though the: fmaileft, gives its 

name "to the confluent waters. It is worthy of remark, that Arrian, 
a« it appears:, not knowing what became of the Hyphafis (Beyah) 

* Acdan. 


does 
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does not lay that Alexander faw the mouth of it, as he did thofe 
of the Acefines and Hydraotes ; but only informs us that it fell 
into the Acehnes. And indeed, the truth is, that thefe rivers 
under the modern names of Beyah and Setlege, do not join the 
Jenaub ; but after uniting their flreams, fall into the Indus, a great 
way farther down. It is certain that the courfes of rivers, even 
of the large!!:, do alter fo much, in time, that what Arrian lays, 
might have been the cafe ; but there is no neceffity for fup- 
poling it. 

Arrian, as well as Sherefeddin, informs us that the lower part 
of the Panjab towards IVIoultan, is flat and marlhy, and inundated 
[like Bengal] by the periodical rains, ^yvhich fall between the months 
of May and Odtober. As a proof orif, Alexander was once obliged 
to break up his camp, on the Acefines (Jenaub) and retire to the 
higher grounds. 

From the conflux of the Acefines with the Indus, we accompany 
Alexander fucceffively to the territories of the Sogdi, Muficani, 
Oxycani, Sindorhanni, and Patalans. The Oxydrac®, who 
fubmitted by their ambaflfadors, were left unmolefled. Bl.J' ■ 
anfwers nearefl: to the pofition and defeription of the country of the 
Muficani, which was next to the Sogdi, and the mofl: powerful on 
that part of the Indus : and the Oxycaiii, the next in order, to 
Hajycan j a circar, or divifion of Sindy. In Sindomanm, we may 
recognife the country of Sindy ^ or that thro’ which the river Sinde 
flows, in the lower part of its courfe : and Pittala, has ever been 
referred to the Delta of the Indus. But fo vaft' a change of names, 
or rather lb vaft a change in the manner of writing them forbids 
the building of any hypothcles, on the fimilarity of ancient and. 


^ of the modem «ame$ with the mdmt, ih mitiiy 
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modem names of places,* except in cafes, where the locality is 


equally evident. 

Having now conduded Alexander acrofs the Panjab, and down 
the Indus, to the head of its delta, it may not be amifs to obferve, 
that the Hate of the country through which he paffed, was very 
different from what we fhould have conceived, who have been in 
the- habit of confidering Hindooftan, as being governed by one 
monarch; or even as divided into feveral large kingdoms. In the 
Panjab country, in an extent lefs than is comprifed within one of 
the foubahs, or grand divifions of the Mogul Empire, we find no 
lefs than feven nations ; and along the lower parts of the Indus, many 
more. Even in the Panjab, where Alexander warred a whole cam- 
paign and part of another, there was nothing of that kind of con- 
cert appeared, which mufl have taken place between the governors 
of provinces, had they been under one head : but in general, each 
adting feparately, for himfelf. The Malli, Catheri, and Oxydrac®, 
we are told, leagued together for their mutual defence ; and this 
proves that they were feparate governments. It is curious, that 
the fame caufe that facilitated Alexander’s conquefts in India, fhould 
alfo have given them the degree of celebrity that has ever accom- 
panied them ; that is to lay, their fubdivifion into a number of 

ot regarding, or not 
have confidered them 
1 Sindy, vyould, with 
fuch an army be no very great matter in our times, although 
united; and yet this conqueft is confidered as a , brilliant part of 


final! Ibtes : and ordinary riders, cither i 
comjifimending their extent and confequence, 
as kingdoms. The conqueft of the Panjab ar 


Alexandw’s hiftqry ; the, truth, is, the romf.ntic travellar is blended, 


oftner i 




But although the wefterh part of HindooiJ^ tyas in this ftate, 
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kingdom, as appears by the ftate Megafthencs found it in, %vhen 
he refided in quality of ambafiador from Seleucus Nicator, not many 
years after, at Palibothra, the capital of the Prafii The Prafians 
probably owed to the difeontents that prevailed in Alexander’s 
army, their efcape from a foreign conqueft, at that period. 

Alexander arrived at Pattala about the middle of Auguft (Before 
Chrift 326 years) and after he had made proper arrangements for 
the fafety and conveniency of his fieet and army ; and had viewed 
alfo the two principal mouths of the Indus, in which he experi- 
enced fomc degree of furprife, if not of terror, from the or 
fudden influx of tlie tide -f ; he departed by land for Sufa, leaving 
Nearchus with the fleet to follow, as foon as* the etefian winds J 
fhould ceafe. He had been more than 9 months in lailing down 
the Hydafpes, and Indus. He crofled the Hydaipes about the 
fummer folilice in the preceding year-, and of courfe had been in 
the field, or in fome kind of warfare, during two rainy feafons : 
we are told however, by the author of the Ayin Acbaree, that but 
little rain falls in the lower parts of Moultan ; that is, die p* i- i 
bordering on the Indus. Nearchus failed about the middle 
Odlober § with the N E monfoon ; conducing, according to Dr. 
Gillies, in his elegant hiftory of Greece, ** the European jleet 
which navigated the Indian feas.” By the journal of this voyage, 
publiflied by Arrian, it appears that the fleet failed out of the 
weftern branch, by the diilance between the mouth of the Indus and 
the river Arabius, which was only 1 000 fiadia i for Arrian gives the 
breadth of the Delta at 1800 fiadia, along the fea coaft |j. Arrian 
takes notice tliat when Nearchus fiood out to fea, on the coaft 
of India, he found eidier no fliadow at noon ; or elfe tlic ftiadow. 




t iWUL 
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if any, was projeded fouthward. This, however, could not pof- 
libly happen, becaufe Alexander did not arrive till after the fummer 
folftice, nor till Auguft. And yet Arrian took this from Near- 
chus’s journal : but whoever examines the geography of it, will 
find that he could never be within a degree of the tropic, allowing 
him to have failed at a reafonable dilfance from the fliore. 

It may appear extraordinary that Alexander fltould, in the courfe 
of a few months, prepare fo vafi; a fleet for his voyage down the 
Indus ,} efpecially as it is faid to be the work of his army. But the 
truth is, that the Panjab country, like that of Bengal, is full of 
navigable rivers ; which, communicating with the Indus, form an 
uninterrupted navigation from Caflimcre to I’atta : and, no doubt, 
abounded with boats and vcilels ready couftruded to the conqueror’s 
hands. That he built fome veflcls of war, and others of certain 
deferiptions that might be wanted,. I entertain no doubt ^ but tranf- 
port and provifion veflcls, I doubt not, were to be colleded to any 
number. There were about 8o triremes ; and the whole number 
nf embarkations were near 2000. I think it probable, too, that the 
veflels in which Nearchus performed his coafling voyage to the gulf 
of Perfia, were found in the Indus. Veflels of 1 80 tons burthen- 
are fometimes ufed in the Ganges j and thofe of 100 not unfre-. 
quently. 


Map of the Countries^ lying between the River Indus,. 
Caspian Sea. 

HAVING fo often had occafion to mention the countries of 
Petf ^,;||^T;art^, contiguous to the north- wefl: parts of India j 
it .will , fo' ‘hiive a fraall map of , thofe 

' inlert^ 

’ 6 fipoatier 
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frontier provinces of both countries, will be fliewn, and the heads 
of the Indus, Ganges, and Oxus, brought into one point of view. 
It will alfo ferve to convey an idea of the route purfued by Mr. 
Foriler^, from the banks of the Ganges, to the Cafpian leaj and 
which has never been travelled by any European in modern times ; 
at leaft no account of it is to be found on public record. 

The pofitions of Juminoo, Attock, Behnbur (or Bember) and 
Pifliour, are giver in the large map of India j therefore, I lhall 
begin with an account of thofc of Calhmere, Cabul and Candahar. 

From Jummoo, Mr. Foriler travelled to the capital city of Cafla- 
mere, which he reckons 97 codes by the road and the general 


* The hiAory of tMs gentleman’s travels is very curions* He proceeded by land from Bengal 
to the Cafpian fca, and from thence by the ordinary route on the river Wolga, d;c% to Pe- 
leroburgh ; in tlie years 17B3 and 1781. it was ncceiiary, fi om »« regard to lafrtv, to avoid 
the countiy of the Sciks ; that is, Lvhor-* : he accciiingly Ciolfcd tne Gauges and Jumna 
rivcis within the mountains, and procct Jed to C'fnmcre by the road of Jummoo. He vifitcd 
this celebrated country, J prclunie, thu.u[li motives of cuilolity, ns it lay u) fir out of his 
way. From thence, croffing the Indus, about 20 miles above Attock, he proceeded to Cabul, 
the capital city of Timur Shah, King of Candahar ; or more commonly known by the name of 
Abdalla* He meant to have pioceedcd from thence, through the country of Bucharia or Tranf- 
oxonia $ but finding it too hazardous, he purfued the accuilomcd route of the caravans by Can- 
clahar. Prom this place, which is fuppoied with reafort to he the Bimpamt/mt Alexandria, his 
route was nearly in a llraight line through Herat, to Ibuth extremity of the Cafpian j acroft 
the modern provinces of Sexfran, Konilan, and Mazanderan ; and which vvera known to the 
Ancients, under the names of Fai*optmtJusy Aria» or {duanaj Pdi^ihieiy and TaputL ] twill 
be perceived that (as far as a coinparUoii can be made) Mr. Foillcr tracul back a confiderabic 
part of the route purfued by Alexander, when in pm.uit of B ‘fills. As he travelled in the dif- 
gmfe of an Ailatic, and in the company of Afiatics 5 throup^h a vail extent of Alohammedan 
country, where the religious prejudices of the natives, are nearly equalled by their political 
jealouly of ail forts oHbreigners; we may pronounce' the man who could perform fueh a talk 
without fuipidon, to jxofiefs great prefcncc of mind, and no iefs difcretioii 5 added to an uncom- 
mon ihare of obfciwation of maimers, and facility of aitriining languages, DeteiStion had been 
worfe than death: and he was fubjccl to continual fufpicion fiom lus feliow-U'avelleis, who 
were not in the fecret, I hope he means to publSih his obfervanons 00 the mmners, govern- 
ment, and prefent A*4te of tint pait of Feriia, ofwhic-' we know the icail ; as well as of Caih- 
mere, afubjedl: yet ttlore interelUng to the philofopher and naturaliih it may ferve to llicvV the 
cxtenfive cominctcul inierconde, and credit in Hindoollan, and the adjoining countiy (once 
dependant on it) notwithuanJing tiie variety of governments it contain?, and the nnlcttled iUte 
of tlie greatefrpart of them; that the biiU of exdmngcw.iich Mr. Forfer obtiinc^ at Calcutta,, 
negociabJe at Cabul, 17 or 18 hundred miles dilLnu ; and the capital of a kingdom totally* 
uncs( 5 ibl(^fted witli, and poifibly hoilile ir> political fentiments, to that in wl^ch 
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bearing, at N by W- The laft 19 cofles of the way, wefe by 
water, following the courfe of the Cbelum or Behut river (he 
writes it ’^alum) which, with its feveral branches, traverfes the 
valley of Caflimere, and takes nearly a wederly diredlion, in this 
place. This being the cafe, only 78 cofTes are to be reckoned in a 
northwardly diredtion, from Jummoo to Iflamabad, the place of 
embarkation : and as the hilly (not to fay mountainous) nature of 
the country requires at leaft 45 codes to make a degree, the pofition 
of the capital, of Caihmere may be reckoned 1 17 G. miles N by W 
from Jummoo; or in lat. 33° 49'', Ion. 73® 11'. The Perfian 
tables give its latitude at 35°: but not only the diftance from Jum- 
moo, but its bearing from Pifhour, plainly demonftrates that it 
ought not to be higher than 33° 49'', or at mod: 3 4° 3 provided 
Lahore be in 3 1°. The capital of Caflimere has the fame name as 
the province, according to Mr. Forfter, and M. Bernier : but the 
Ayin Acbaree, at an earlier period, names it Sirinagur. It is a 
large city, and built on the lides of the river Chelum, which has 
a remarkable fmooth current throughout the whole valley, accord- 
ing to Mr. Forfter) and this^roves the remarkable flatnefs of the 
Cjoutitry i ds the body of water, is very large. 

'The' valley, or country of Caihmere, is ceifefeiratEd - thwugl^ut 
upper Afia for its romantic beauties, for the fertility of its foil, 
and for the temperature of its atmofphere. All thefe particulars 
may be accounted for, when it is. confidered, that it is an elevated 
and extenfive valley, furrounded by fteep mountains, that tower 
above the regions of fnow 3 and that its foil is compofed of the 
mud depofited by a capital river, which origmally formed its witers 
into a lake, that covered the whole valley 3 until it opened itfelf 
a paflage through the mountains, and left this fertilized valley, an 
to human induftry, and to the accommodation of a happy 
flxe ancient inhabitants of Caflimere,, ondoubteilly,. 


:.,,W5ere, 
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Although this account has no living teftimony to fupport it, yet 
hiflory and tradition, and wh.n is yet ftronger, appearances j have 
imprcffed a convidtion of its truth on the minds of all thofe who 
have vilited the fccne, and cont-'mplated the different parts of it. 
Different authors vary in their accoiuits of the extent of the valley. 
The Ayin Acbaree reckons Cajhmerr 120 coflcs long, and from 10 
to i 5 broad ; but I imagine tliat fome other diflridts under its go- 
vernment, are included. Bernier, who accompanied Aurengzebs 
thither, in i66.}, fays it is 30 leagues long, and 10 or 12 broad. And 
Mr. Forffer, who I dare fay was accurate in his enquiries and 
obfervations, fays it is 80 miles long, and 40 in breadth j and of 
an oval form. 

The author of the Ayin Acbaree dwells with rapture on the 
beauties of Calhmere ; whence we may conclude that it was a 
favourite fubjedt with his mafler Acbar, who had vifited it three 
times, before Abul Fazil wrote. Other Emperors of Hindooftau 
vifited it alfo* and feemed to forget tlie cares of government,, during 
their refidence in tbe happy valley. It appears that the periodical 
rains, whicln almoft deluge the reff of Indian are ,fhut out of QUh- 
mere by the height of the mountains j fo that only light fhowers 
fall there : thefe however, are in abundance enough to feed fome 
thoufands of cafcadcs, which are precipitated into the valley, from, 
every part of the ftupendous and romantic bulwark that encircles it. 
The foil is the richeft tliat can be conceived ; and its produdfions 
thofe of the temperate zone. A vaft number of ftreams and rivers 
from all quarters of the valley, bring their tribute to the Chelum, 
thjp parent of the foil']; which is a large navigable river, and in which, 
we recognife the famous Hydafpes of Alexander, who crofled it 
>h^ut 100 . miles below the valley. Many fmall klEe8«. aw Tpread' ' 
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tiplied the places of worfhip of Mahadeo, of Befchan, and of Brama.. 
All Caihmere is holy land j and miraculous fountains abound. One 
dreadful evil they are conftantly fubjeit to, namely, earthquakes ; 
and to guard againft their moft terrible efFedls, all the houfes are 
built of wood j of which there is no- want. 

Among other curious manufadtures, with which Calhmere 
abounds, is that of the fliawls j which are diftributed over all the 
weftern and fouthem Afia> We learn from M. Volney, that they 
even make a part of the drefe of the Egyptian Mamlouks : and at 
prefent (as if to exhibit the moft ftriking contraft in the claffes of 
wearers) they are .worn by the Englilh ladies. There remains no 
doubt, but that the delicate wool of which they are made, is the 
produce of a Ipecies of goat, either of that country, or of the 
adjoining one of Thibet. Notwithftanding the prefent extenfive 
demand for HkiwIs, the manufadture is declined to one fourdi of 
the former quantity j which -may he eafily referred to the decline 
of the Periian and Hind.ooftanic empires. Here are bred a Ipecies 
of fheep, called Hundooy which like thofe of Peru, are employed in 
carrying burthens.. The annual publick revenue of Cafhmere, in 
the time of Aurongzebe, appears to have been only about 35,000!. 
Fixsai whaft. has. been iaid above, it was, no doubt*. ^ favomed 
province. ' ' 

The Cafhmmans have a language of their own, feid to be ante- 
rior to the Sanferit. And it would appear that'they had alfo a religion 
of their own, ddfierent from that of the Hindoos. Abul Fazil fays, 
** the moft refpeflable people of this country, are the I^jeyHhees,, 
« who althpugh they do not fui^r thfianfelves tq,^ fptteixd b^ tradir 
** tions, are doubt^dfif tejawf' s of (CM J’ i Holhiiiig can ex- 

- oeed the liberality of oamd both of Abvd Fazil, and of his mafter. 




Aobar : but the former, appears to have caught, fome of the 
.qif the by his deferiptioobs of fome of ihe h[f%' 

Tfip the account of Cadhmere, in the 
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So far am I from doubting tlic tradition rcfpefting the exiftencc 
of the lake that covered Caflimcre j that appearances alone would 
ferve to convince me, without cither the tradition, or the hiftory. 
It it a mere natural effcdl^ and fuch I apprehend inufi; be the 
economy of nature, in every cafe where the waters cf a river are 
inclofed iii any part of their courle, by elevated lands. The firft 
confequcnce of this ftoppage, is, of courfe, the converlion of the 
inclofcd lands, into a lake : and if this happens near the fountains 
of the river, and the ground is folk!, it is likely to remain a lake 
for ever j the river not having force enough in its infaiit ftatc to 
work itfclf a paflagc through the mountains. Hence it is that 
more lakes are found near the fources of rivers, than in the lower 


parts of their courfe. If the river be inclofed after it h.ts gained a 
great acceffion of water, and cf courlc, flrength, it will indeed at 
firll form a lake as before ; but in time, the place at which it runs 
over, will be gradually fretted away, as in the cafe of the Chelutn 
aboveraentioned. The Euphrates, in like manner, opens itfelf a 
pallage through Mount ’Taurus % and the Ganges through Mount 
Imms : and even though the bafe of the mountain be of the firmeft 
texture, it will give way to the inceffant fridion, through a courfe 
of ages : for we know not but that it may have been an operation of 
feme thoufand years. In the cafe of the Ganges, which pafles 
THROUGH Mount Imaus, it may be fuppofed that the lower Jlrata 
were fofter than the upper ; for the upper flill remain, to a vaft 
height. In that of the Chelum, the lake appears to have exifeed 
long enough to depofit a vaft depth of foil, before it difperfed. 
The Caftjmirian hiftory names the lake Sutty-sirr : and adds, 
that Kuftiup led a colony of Bramins to inhabit the valley, after the 


jwWjcts had fubfided. Caflimere is the frontier province of Hindoo^ 
ftahs^ - tcnvwfds Tartary and Thibet ; it hating little ' Thlfeet on 'the- 


north,' aa 
From 


circuitislifc^ 


to Cabul 5 the barbardtis fMtte of the people who inhatejtJ/ffe 'iho*e^ 
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of the Indus towards its fource, making this precaution necejTaiy. 
The countries in quellion are thofe of Pchkcly or Puckely, Sowhad, 
and Bijore, the fcene of Alexander’s warfare on the weft of the 
Indus j all of which were fubjcded to regular authority during the 
long and vigorous reign of Acbar. We are told by the Ayin 
Acbaree, that feveral of the ftreams that form the head of the Indus, 
ycild gold duft : and this accounts for the circumftance of the In- 
dian tribute being paid in gold to Darius Hyftafpes ; according to 
Herodotus (Book III.). The fum indeed feems too great, in 
proportion to what other provinces paid : but as the gold of the 
river PaBoIus has been exhaufted 5 fo may that of the Kifhengonga, 
in Puckley, be dimini died. Pehkely, I take to be the PaSlya of 
Herodotus, Book IV. (as well as th.o Peucelaotis of Arrian) from 
whence Scylax fet out to explore the courfe of the Indus, under tlic 


orders of the fame Darius : for it lies towards the upper part of 
the navigable courfe of that river. 

The firft part of Mr. Forfter’s route from Caflrmere, was down 
the courfe of the Chelum, or Behut, which has a fouth or S S W 
courfe, from the capital of Callimere, for about 1 4 codes ; at which 
point he difembarked, and ftruck to the weftward, towards Muzif- 
ferabad j the capital town of a chief, who ftyles himfelf Sultan of 
adiftrid: of the name, bordering on the fouth- weft of Cafti- 
mere. This capital is reckoned 71 cofles from Caflimcre city, in 
a W by S diredion. The country being mountainous from the 
confines of Caftimere, together with the obliquity of the courfe 
of the rivet} not more than 73 74 nnifes can be allowed on 

this.cOu^^.^ ^ Caftimere was pafted,, ^t ti 54 „coftes 

from, the b^ of the Chelunis ^ 

At Bazaar,, 64 cofes in ,a S W by S diredion from Muzifterahad, 
crofted .the Indus, .^Thi^^pJ^ce ihhRt 20, miles to the 

N N E ofyAttock;, and, together with jumjmop, fetves to coti^ 
the poritiQit:;,£i^:^^toe/e,.|n refped pf '.^p^.and ,Lahom,.,';;,i^ 
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nearly as fuch a rough kind of computation, can be expeded to do. 
The greateft part of the way from Muziifcrabad, was mountainous, 
and the country fubjed to petty Princes of the Patan race. Mr. 
Forfter entered the country of Timur Shah Abdulla, at Hyder- 
bungee, a town about 8 miles to the call of the Indus. 

The Indus (or Sinde) was crolled by Mr. Forfter, the toth of 
July. He remaks, that no rain had then fallen in that neigh- 
bourhood : but we know that the periodical rains rnuffc have com- 
menced in the northern mountains, near three months before, and of 
courfe muft have fwelled tlie ri^-cr very confidcrably j for Mr. Forfter 
judged the breadth of the ftream to be three quarters of a mile. 
It was alio very rapid, and turbulent, although not agitated by 
any wind. He obferved alfo, that the water was extremely cold, 
and that a great de.il of black fand was fufpended in it. Nil-ab, 
or the blue river, is a name fomctmies applied to the Indus : pofli- 
bly from the fancied colour of its waters, when mixed with this 
fand. The Ganges and Burrampooter rivers, on the contrary, when 
fwoln, are of a pale yellow, lightly tinged with red j being then 
faturated with mud. I doubt not but that the Indus affumes the 
fame colour, after the rains have fallen into the level countries, and 
wailaed a portion of the foil into the river. 

I cannot find out where the fprings of this celebrated river, arc. 
Unqueftionably, they are far more remote than the fides of the 
mountains, which feparate Hlndoollan from Tartary ; arid where 
both the ancient and modern Europeans have agreed to place them : 
for as thefe mountains are not in a higher parallel than 35°, at 
moft j the Indus could have no more than 1 50 G. miles to run 
(reckoning in a ftrait line) before it reached tlie place where Mr. 
Pdrfter crolTed it : and we have no example of any river having 
acquired fuch a volume of water, in fo early a p&rit of its courfe, as 
this fuppofition;,w<^4;';ritft{(;^i;|^ Hirers j and 'tnoft 

of the 

in below this point. The Ayin Acbaree feys, « the ' arcord- 

‘‘ing 
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ing to feme, rifes between Caflimere and Cafligur, while others 
place its fource in Khatai.” By Khatai, is ftriftly meant China ; 
but the term is likewife extended to Tartary, and other adjacent 
countries } of which Cafhgur may be one. This country com- 
mences on the north and north-caft of Caihmere, and extends 
northward to the fortieth degree of latitude ; and eallward to the 
chain of mountains, which, in the idea of the ancients, feparated 
the two Scythias : in ciTed:, it was that branch of Mount Imaus 
that extended in a diredion nearly from north to fouth, and termi- 
nated on the eafeern branch of the fame mountains, near the heads 
of the Ganges. The Indus may then poffibly fpring from the weft 
fide of this ridge of Itnaus ; and this w'ould allow a length of courfe, 
equal to what the Ganges takes, before it enters Hindooftan. A 
great part of the fpacc allotted by the maps to Cafhgur, is known 
to be a fandy defert : it is poffiible that the black fand feen in the 
river by Mr. Forfier, is rolled down by the torrents, from that 
defert. I cannot help obferving that on the eaft fide of the northern 
Imaus, the name C/jafa appears as the name of a nation * j as that of 
Caj^a does in the pofition affigned to the modern city of Cafligur. 
Khatai, as I have faid before, is applied rather in a lax fenfe by the 
people of Hindooftan. Cheen, or Maha-Cheen, is their pro- 
per name for the empire of China j as Sinje appears to have been 
among the Romans. Khatai anfwers better to Tartary, and its dif- 
ferent members, fuch as Thibet, &c. Probably Khatai, and 
Scythia have the fame derivation } as they appear to have been ap- 
piie^ in certain inftances, to the fame trails of country. 

^ Pilidt^^pr Pcifliore, is the next place of note that lay in Mr. 
Forfter^s' rl^fitei’ and' is fituated on the 
great .road leading from ’Xttoik to Cabul being 25 cofies from 
Attoe^ ^d 29 in a W by S;.d^eftk)n, / from Bazaar j whence its 
latitude ftahds in the map at 32° 44'' s’ anjd lqn. 69"^ 54''. From 
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place to Cabul, Mr. Forfter reckons 90 coffes ; Col. Popliam‘s 
MS, 108; and Tavernier 100. I have preferred Mr. Forfter’s ac- 
count of the diftance; but have altered his bearing to NNW, 
which accords belt with other circutnilances : and allowing 
codes to a degree, Cabul, by this account, will be in lat. 34^" 36''; 
Ion. 68 ^8 . Sy the PerClan tables, its latitude is 3'i-'^ and its 
ion. 4^ 'weft from Lahore : but the conilrudion allows only 
3® 47'. Thele bearings, taken in a great meafurc, at a venture, 
together with the computed diftances on each ; can only be admit- 
ted in geographical determinations, where there are no fixed points 
at the extremity of the feries, through the necefiity of the cafe : 
however, they may be ellimated, as at lead equal in point of autho- 
rity, to the Perfian tables of longitudes, in which Cabul is placed 
104° 40^ to the eaft of the Fortunate Iflands. 

The city of Cabul, the prefent capital of Timur Shah, King of 
Candahar, is fituated near the foot of the Indian Caucafus^ or 
Hindoo- Ka ; and not far from the fource of the Attack river, which 
palfes very oeac, *>r under it. Its fituation is fpoken of in tenns of 
rapture by the Ii}dian liiftorians j it being no lefe romantic, than 
pleafant : enjoying a delightful air, and having within its reach, 
the fruits and other products both of the temperate, and the torrid 
zone. In a political light, it is confidered as the gate of India to- 
wards Tartary : as Candahar holds the d.mc place, with rclpedt to 
Perlia. 


The Ayin Acbaree is very full, in its delcription of the province 
of Cabul j as well as thofb of Candahar and Cathmere. Cabul 
an extent given to it, of 150 cofles from the Indus (at Attack city, 
probably) to Hindoo- Ko j and 100, from the river Chaghanferai, 
^Ije eadern boundary, to Charbagh. Thefe meafures may be taken 
m-2op <jr. miles,, by ,i 34 ; and appear ,,, , , v !, 

' to be a, 


rry Cpyi|3ppr,J?(fith 

eternal lhows| hms of ini^erate height, and ri 

plains 
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plains, and /lately forefts ; and thefe enlivened by innumerable 
ftreams of water. It produces every article neceSiry to human life, 
together with the mod: delicate fruits and Bowers. It is fometimes 
named Zabuliftan, from Zabul, one of the names of Ghixni : 
which was the ancient capital of this country, and of which, Can- 
dahar was then reckoned a part. The mountains of Hindoo, or 
Hindoo-Ko, feparate Cabul from Balk and Badackflian j and are 
precifely the ridge defigned by the ancients, under the name of the 
Caucafus of India : and the proximity of this ridge to Cabul, occa- 
fions the moft rapid changes in the temperature of the atmofphere. 
The Ayin Acbaree, from whence mod: of thefe particulars are col- 
iedled, takes particCilar notice of the Attock river, which takes itS' 
courfe from north to fouth (nearly) and fertilizes the lands of Cabul 
and Ghizni. 


Cabul, as well as Candahar, together with feme diilridts on the 
ead: of the Indus, are comprifcd within the extenfive dominions 
of Timur Shah Abdalla j which extend weflward to the neighbour- 
hbod of the city of Ter/hifh j including generally Cabul, Candahar, 
Peidiore, Ghizni, Gaur, Seillan (or Sigid:an) and Kora/an. This 
tra(3: is not lefs than 650 B. miles in length, from ead: to wed: : but 
although we know not what the extent ihay be, breadth wife i yet 
there, is little reafon to fuppofe, that it bears any proportibn, to the 
length. It does not differ, much from the traft comprifed within 
the ancient kingdom of Ghizni. Timur Shah’s Indian fubje^ts are 
chiefly Afghans •, the red:, Pcrlkns and Tartars of almod: every de- 


nojnination. ,Hj,s government is ,feid to be mild and equitable i 
pf relation, military difciplinO^ iii 
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figures : it giving a higher number of degrees than for Cabul ; 
reckoning from the Fortunate Iflands. Mr. Forfter efirimates the 
bearing of Ghizni (or Gazna) from Cabul, at S or S by W j and the 
diftance 20 1- farfangs, or 41 colTes: and from Ghizni to Candahar 
S W, 1 03 cofles. Theie give a general bearing of S 3 3 W, 1 37 
colTes. Col. Popham’s MS. gives 122 cofles between Cabul and 
Candahar, in diretfl: diftance; and Tavernier 110. There appears 
a wide difterence in thefe accounts : Mr. Forfter’s bearing from 
Ghizni, is unqueftionably too much foutherly, as is proved by the 
difference of latitude j therefore the diftance ariflng from his com- 
pound courfc, is to be placed out of the queftion. And Col. 
Popham’s MS. fays that the cofles are to be reckoned at a mile and 
half (Britifh, we may conclude) and then the 122 cofles, produce 
only 96 Hindooftanny cofles ; and thefe, at 42 to a degree, will 
give I 38 G. miles. I have accordingly placed Candahar 138 miles 
from Cabul, and in lat. 33°, Ion. 67° 5': which is D’Anville's po- 
fition of it, in his map of Afia. In my map, it ftands 5° 42' weft 
of Lahore ; or i® 55' w<ift of Cabul. The eaftern geographers, ac- 
cording to M. D’Attville, allow 2 degrees between them. 

Candahar, while the Perfian and Mogul empires were fcverally 
undivided, was- the frontier city and fortrefs of Hindooftan towards 
Perfla j and was efteemed the key of the weftern provinces of the 
latter ; and not unfrequently changed mafters. The Ayin Acbaree, 
clafles, as belonging to Candahar, feveral provinces on the weft of 
it, and which uneqCiivocally belong to Perfla : but as the limits of 
the empire varied with the prowefs and abilities of the different 
Emperors, it may be concluded that Acbar extended them to the 
utmoft. I believe there are no doubts entertained concerning the 
ancient name of Candahar : which is allowed to be the Paropamf^n 


Alcxandnaj from whence Alexander, dire<fted his march' hdrtllwardi, 
into of BalkyB^J 

eharia, ami-' pfeyiottS',;'#^i(Sii' 
Indian expeditioii. 
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I'he pciltion of Gf-wnj, tlio asicient capital of the kingdom of 
the fame name, ia rotdl) diiTcrent from v.hat M. D’Anville fup- 
poied. He has placed it in the N W extreme of Cabul ; but Mr. 
Forller found it in the v^.ry heart of that province. Geography is, 
indeed, very bai'e of particular’s through the whole trad between 
Cailimere and Candahar : . Itliough Mr. Foider has contributed fo 
much towards the improvement of it. He has iliewn that Caili- 
mere ftands nearly a whole degree to the north c.f the pofjtion 
afligned it, in our beft maps ; has taught us to diftinguiih certain 
branches of the Indus, which before, were either confounded to- 
gether, or mifnamed. In particular, we learn from him, that the 
river which pafles by the city of Cabul, is named the Attockj 
and joins the Indus in front of the city of Attock : and although 
the fraalleft river of the two (for it is not more than loo yards 
wide, though deep) yet communicates its name to the other, during 
a confiderable portion of its courfe. 

Although this was the part of India, the firft known to Euro- 
peans, yet at this d.iy, wc know lefs of it, than of moll other parts : 
nor ought it to excite furprife j for tlic moderns have vifited India, 
on a very diiferent errand than what the ancients did : ours being 
purely on the febre .nmritime tra4e» (fown^ 

Mbgul empire, opened the Way to the 'ac?quifitiba bf 
that in the oppofite corner of the empire. I have availed ihyjfelf of 
the laborious refearches of the celebrated D’Anville, to introduce 
feveral places, whofe names he has identified on the authority of 
a Turkifli geographer, whofe works I am unacquainted with. 
From.M. D’Anville’s works alfo, I have copied the pofitiott of the 
northern riabhintawis, which jf^parate India frbm the' 'Tartarian pro- 
vinces, as well as ihofe provinces themfelveS; having, as I faid 
befoEH, extended the map to Samarcand and Cafljgur, in order to 
fhew the relative pofitlons of the places fituated near the cominan 
frontiers of Perfia, India, and Tarti ry. Tliofe who wi£h for more 
particular information,; i^ay conMt "his map of Afia publijfhcd in 

''i75Cj 
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175 ' ; as aifo his B,claircijj metis''^, which accoaipaiHcd that, and 
the map of India; the firft fcdion of which is particularly curious, 
and applies dircdly to this fuhjed. His’ Ant ''quite Geographique 
de L'Imkt dcfervts attention likewife : though I confefs I cannot 
follow Arrian in his detail of Alexander’s marches, in the countries 
bordering on the weft of the Indus, for want of fuch unequivocal 
marks, as are to be found on the eaft fide of that river, in the 
courfes and confluences of the Punjab rivers. However, by the aid 
of the A.yin Acbaiec, fever.d pofuions in the march of Alexander 
may be afeertained ; as the fecor.d volume of that work, under the 
heads of Caflnnere and Cabul, gives the names, difnenfions, and re- 
lative pofitioas, of the fubdivifions of thofe countries. I think I 
can clearly perceive that Alexander never went fo far to the north 
as the city of Cabul ; and that although his route is generally re- 
prefented as very circuitous, and even traverfing the country from one 
extreme to the other; yet I apprehend, that on the contrary, it was to- 
lerably ftraight, from Alexandria (or Candahar) to the Indus, near 
Feucehotis, or Pehkely. Let us endeavour to trace his route ge- 
nerally ; 

Leaving Alexandria, he came to the river Cophenes which, by 
circumftances, ought to be the river that runs under the city of 
Nagaz : and the modern name of which, M. D’ Anville has found 
to be Caw, in the Turkifli geographer above Ipokcn of., It is un- 
fortunate, that neither Mr- Forfter’s journal, nor Col. Popham’s 
MS. give the particulars of any of the rivers on the road between 
Cabul and Candahar: the latter indeed, notes no lefs than fi.ve 
ftreams that crofs it : but leaves us in uncertainty as to their bulk,, 
nsunes^ and future courfe. In Alexander’s arrangement of boun- 
daries, the river Cophenes was the eaftem Knait of thc .proviace of 
FaropmifuS i .oi wJ^h,, Ale3^ap<ifS^,, pr was regarded, 

• work is veVy fcdfce,>''i^ Height be reprinted, with emolument to the ' 

t Tlifi names of places m the map, at page 102, are givea axordlng tp Wdl as- 

mo 4 era acceptation of them. The ancient names have a oafh wnte : 
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the capital : and X think it anfwers to the Nagaz river in this re- 
fpedl ; and ftill more in the diftance marched by Alexander, in the 
interval between this river and the Indus. From the Cophenes 
river, Hepheftion and Perdiccas, with a ilrong detachment, were 
fent into the country of Peucelaotis (according to Arrian j Peucolaitis, 
according to Strabo) near the Indus, where they were to make ready 
for ferrying the army over. This country, in name and fituation 
agrees with the modern Pehkely or Puckley, lying on the norda of 
Attockj and Hepheftion’s ftay there muft have been very confi- 
derable, previous to Alexander’s arrival : as on occafion of the re- 
volt of the Prince of the country, the fiege of his capital took up 
30 days. Alexander himfclf, marched from the banks of the 
Cophenes againrt the AJpii, ‘Tbyraif and Arajacii nations, whole 
fituations, and modern names, I am utterly ignorant of j but con- 
clude diat they were inferior divifions of the modern Cabul, and 
fituated on the north-call of Candahar j for, not to mention that 
Alexander would hardly purfue the fame route as Hepheftion did, 
which was to the call j he afterwards failed down the Jiream of the 
Indus, to the place where the bridge was built : and every circum- 
llan<?e ferves to prove that his expedition was to the NE, In his 
: to the Aifiiii, he crolTcd two riyersi fQh(^ and 'B.usfphi 

and debating the Afpians in "a pitched battle, pafied through the 
territories of the Gurxt j and crofted the river of the fame name, 
with much dilEculty, by realbn of the depth and rapidity of its 
ftream, and the nature of its bottom ; which was compofed of 
round llippery Hones. He was at this time, on his way to the 
country of '^e A£acmh or AJfacanii and this is a point, at which 
I lhall paiile, to enfcvour to afeertain its.pofition, frCra the nature 
of the circumftances relating to it. The river Gureusy then, ap- 
pears^ to have been the moll cohfiderable one that occurred lince 
Alexander pa&d the Cophenes: it was deep, but yet forcible j 
for had his armyyjrpftfed if, in boats, they would either .h^ve , been 
ignorant of the nature 'of ita hottomi ,,,or knpwihg could 

d not 
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uot have regarded it as an obftacle. The defeription iiiits the At- 
tock river, which running under Cabul, pallcs on the ea(t of tb.c 
territory of Ghizni (Ghuzneen, in the Ayin Acbarce) and joins the 
Sinde or Indus, in front of the city of Attock. The Gura;i, there- 
fore, anfwer to the Ghizniansj and their river to that of Attock. 
It is very difficult to judge of the length of Alexander’s march from 
the Cophenes to the Gureus ; but poffibly it might be 70 or 80 
road miles. 

The country of Aifiicani, appears to border on the eafi: of the 
Gureus, and anfwers to IJJii-kyl, a territory lituatcd on the fouth- 
eaft of the city of Cabul and between that and^ Bijore. Miijaga, 
the capital, being taken by allimlt, Alexander fummoned Bazini, 
which we may conclude to be the territory adjoining to the Alfa- 
cani } and here the modern difiridt of Bijerj prefents itfelf in a pofi- 
tion that anfwers moil unequivocally to that of Bazir ^ and the 
fimilarity of the names is no lefs ftriking. Bijore is a finall province 
bordering on the north of Pifliour (or Peifliore) which is fyuoni- 
mous with Beckram -f- , and is confined by the rivers Indus and 
Attock. Its dimenfions are not more than 50 miles by 20, full of 
mountains and wilds, and inhabited by a favage and turbulent race. 
Its pofition becomes interdling, as it contains the famous mountain 
of AormuSf the taking of which was one of the niofl brilliant ex- 
ploits of Alexander, in thefe parts. 'I’hc Ayin Acbaree gives no 
intimation of its containing any luch remarkable mountain: but 
deferibes it generally a? a very firong country, and as having faft- 
nefles, into which the inhabitants occafionally retreat. According 
to the above particulars of the fituation of Bijore, and the account, 
of Alexander’s proceedings after he left Aornus, I conclude t^iat 
this celebrated mountain lies about 55 G. miles northward, or! 
NNE, from Piftioiir; and 85 from Cabul, Arri^ defci^bc^ „its 
bafe to be 18 or , 20 miles % ih circuit j of vaft elevation, 

• Ayin Acbaree Vol. 11 . p. 195, f Ibid, n. 104. and roe. 

t Reckontng lo lUdefi to a twilc. 
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cefiible only by one narrow path, cut out in the rock. On the 
fummit was a great extent of arable and pafture land, with fprings 
of water } £o that a garrifon of i ooo men might fubfift, without 
any extraneous aid. We may fuppofe it to be fomewhat limilar to 
Gwalior or Rotas Gur in Balaar. The Indus does not pafs near 
Aornus ; becaufe the diftrid of Sowhad proper lies between the 
Indus and Bijore, according to the Ayin Acbaree. 

M. D’Anville in his Eclair ciffememy and Antiquke de Uhide^ 
informs us that the Sieur Otter, in his account of the return of 
Nadir Shah, in 1739, (a work I have never been able to meet with) 
deferibes a remaikable mountain of the name of Renas ^ on the eaft 
of the Attock river, and near the banks of the Sunoat : and indeed, 
in the polition, in which we might exped to find Aornus, The 
river Suvat, probably means that of Sowhad i a province bordering, 
as we have faid before, on the weft of the Indus : and I iliould fuf- 
pedt that the Indus itfelf is intended by the river Suvat. hi. D’An- 
ville’s reafoning, to prove tliat Renus and Aornus are meant for the 
fame word, is veiy curious : and 1 beg leave to refer the reader 
to page j 7 of the Antiquiti de VInde, where he will fijid it in the 
author’s own words. 

It appears that Alexander, after the taking of B^ira, anid befofe 
he hefieged Aornus (notwithftanding Its proximity to the former) 
proceeded to the Indus, where he took poffeffion of the city and 
fortrefs of Peucelaotis, and feveral fmall towns on, or near, that 
liter : and as Hepheftion and Perdiccas make their appearance here, 

fpoksti of before, as fuf^ning,a fiege 
of expire about the time of 

Alexander s arftv^ s might have been a confe- 

quence of it. . * 

We liafp before fuppofed the cdUntrj^ pf Peucelaotis to be the „ 
modem Pchi^it|y and the fortrefs and eij^ in queiftion, was prplh^ 

■ ' ' ' ' ' bly 
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bly the capital of it. The Ayin Aebaree deiciibes the province 
thus : it is fituatcd on the weft (or rather S W ) of Caflmierc ; with 
the country of Gehker to the foutb j Attock to the weft (or S W) 
Sowhad, which includes Bijore, on the N W ; and Kenore on the 
north : its rivers arc the Behut, Sinde (or Indus) and Kifhengonga : 
and its dimenfions 66 B. miles by 47. The two circumftances of 
the Indus and Kiftiengonga paffing through it ; and its bordering 
on the dillridl of Attock (or Attock-Benaris) point out its general 
pofition very clearly. Mr. Forfter thews us that the Attock diftritft 
extends 27 or 30 miles to the N N E of the city of that name : 
and it may pofiibly go fomewhat farther northward ; though pro- 
bably not much. Here then we place the fouthern limit of Pelu- 
kely, about 35 miles above the city of Attock, and extend it to 
the N N E, along the ftiores of the Indus j though much more of 
it lies on the caft of titat river, than on the weft. The Kiiliengon- 
ga being the common boundary of Pehkely and Caflimcre, proves 
that Pehkely has its greateft extent from N E to S W : and Mr. 
Forfter, who avoided the Pehkely diftridt, and did not fee the 
Kiihengonga, muft have been to the caft of it, in his journey, from 
Cafhmere to Pifliour. A ilight infpcdlion of the map, at page 102, 
will convey a clearer idea of the relative politions of tlic fcveral pro- 
vinces juft mentioned, than any written defeription: and to that, 
I ftiall beg leave to refer the reader. 

If I underftand the matter right, Alexander left the rock Aor.- 
nus behind him, as I faid before, when proceeded to Pffuce/aofrs^ 
to receive its . back again (that is, 

to the N or N W) to invfeft the rock ; taking the city, of EmMma^ 
which ftood near it, in his way. And after the taking of Aornus, 
he made a fecond expedition into the country of the Affacani, ftill 
ttaemg back hisr.fteps to the northward. Hia cirand aniong the 
Allacani (Ifta-kyl) this feepnd ftme^,/;W;^ ofTpflfiB 

elephants, which wei^ faid to be feat thither, to prevent 
ling intp his hands. It was doubtlcfs an objed to 

vided 
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vided with a fufficient number of elephants, in order to oppofe, 
with a profpetJl of fuccefs, thofe of his enemies, when he fhould 
arrive on the eaft fide of the Indus. And although Alexander 
might, from his fuperior knowledge of difcipline, defpife the at- 
tacks of thofe animals, as eveiy accomplifhed general in every age 
has done } yet from an equal degree of knowledge of the human 
mind, he might conclude that his foldiers in general would feel 
therafelves poflefifed of more confidence, when, in addition to their 
ordinary means of attack, they could alfo employ that, which ap- 
peared the moft formidable in the hands of their enemies. I’he 
elephants were at lafi: found, in the paftures near the Indus, and 
fent off by land to the grand army ; which we may fuppofe to be 
on their march, towards the bridge. He in the mean time, pofli- 
bly tix-ed of marching j or for the fake of novelty, wifliing to em- 
bark on the Indus j caufpd trees to ,.,be felled, with which having 
conftruded boats (according to Arrian) he failed down the ftreara to 
the bridge. Pofiibly he made fome rafts, which might be fully 
equal to his wants j but it is difficult to conceive, by thofe who 
are acquainted with the nature of conftrudling any kind of boats, 
that he either waited to build them ; or that he carried with him 
the requifitea for their equipment, on fo fudden an emergency. 

I have before (page 92) fuppofed Attock;td be the place where 
Alexander crolfed the Indus : and over; and above the reafons there 
aflfigned for it, I will now add another : which is, that after he 
came to the bridge, (which was compleated before his arrival) he 
made, an excurfion by land, into the country adjacent to the weflern 
bank of , jlh^Jndus, to view the c^ty of (fpppdfcdiby D'An- 
ville td ^ be i 6 £ ,'Ptolemy ) and ' he 

is then faid to have entered the country, that lay between the two 
riverSjt Cophenes and Indus. We have before taken it for granted 
that the, Cdphenes is the river that runs by Nagaz, and falls intlp. 
the Indus about ':^o,^,iles below the city of Attock j and as ^h^iitVer 
Attock joins the:^^^;!^fl^,,^.,di,e,,pity 
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that until he came oppofite to that city, he could not be between 
the Cophenes and Indus. And if it be faid that the Attock river, 
was the Cophenes, he had all along been between the Cophenes 
and the Indus j and Arrian’s words could have no meaning. But 
it is probable on every account that Attock was the croffing place : 
there the mountainous country from the north-eaft terminates, and 
the plains of the Panjab begin ; a circumftance highly favourable 
to his future plan of penetrating into India, and no lefs fo to the 
conflruftion of his bridge ; which was no eafy matter to accomplifh, 
acrofs a river fo wide and fo rapid as the Indus ; but which was 
lefs difiicult in a level country than in a mountaiipus one. The 
bridge was undoubtedly made of boats, as Tamerlane’s was, in 
1398: but Tamerlane croiled at a feafon when the river, was 
(comparatively) low j Alexander, after it was confiderably fwoln^ 
with the periodical rains. 

By Alexander’s fending olF Hepheflion from the Cophenes, to 
provide the means of pafling the Indus in the country of Peucc- 
laotis (Pehkely) it would appear that he had an intention of croffing 
it higher up than he afterwards did : and it was natural enough, 
before he had learnt from Hepheftion that the htuation was in every 
refpedt, unfavourable. 

It is unlikely that Alexander, fo far from vlfiting Calhmcre, as 
fome have thought, ever had heard any diftindl account of it j 
otherwife fome of the writers of his life, would furcly have taken 
notice of fo extratfrdinary a country : nay, I conclude, according 
to my idea of Alexander’s charader,. that he would certainly have 
vifited it, when he returned to the Hydafpes, to embark for the 
Indus : and was, in fome degree at leifure ? if a man who is eter- 
nally preparing work for himfelf, can be faid to have any. 

As M, D’Anville’s account of Alexander’s progrels in the Antl- 
quite de L’lnde, fuppofes that the Behut, or Chelum (he call's it 
Genave) the wefternmoft of the Panjab rivers, was the Indus dP 
Alexander j it is ncceffiary to obferve, that M. D’Aaville’i opinion 

R was 
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was formed on the fuppofed certainty of that Monarch’s having 
only four rivers between him and the country of the Pralii, when 
he had crofled the Indus. That learned geographer had not the 
true geography of the Panjab before him : and, in fad, Alexander 
had all the five rivers of tiie Panjab to crofs, after he arrived on the 
eaft fide of the river, which he fuppofed to be, and was in reality, 
the Indus. 

I return from this long digreflion concerning Alexander, to the 
account of the modern geography of the trad in queftion. I am 
convinced that the more our knowledge of the particular geography 
of the countries, on both fidcs of the upper parts of the Indus, 
increafesj the clearer will be our ideas of Alexander’s marches. 
The commentaries of the Emperor Baber, quoted in the Ayin 
Acbaree, may be a fruitful fource of information j as they treat 
particularly of the province of Cabul. 


Between Candahar and Mefehid-Sirr, on the fouth coaft of the 
Cafpian fea, Mr. Forfter’s route lay in a pretty ftrait line through 
Herat, Terlhilh, and Buftan (Biftam in D’Anville) and this cir- 
cumftance is favourable to the defign of ufing his fcale of computed 
farlangs, through that Ipace. He eftimates this meafure roundly 
at 2 cofles i or about 4 Britilh miles. His whole number of far- 
fangs betvfe:n Candahar and Mefchid is 280 *, and the diftapee 
according to M. D’Anville, (the beft authority I know) is 1 5° of 
longitude, wanting 1 2', which with the difference of latitude be- 
tween and 37°, give? 772 G. miles. The farfang then, pro- 

'1 ' 

* The whole 1 5^ tfS ; but' there is an omiffion of the diftance of a fbge 

bet\veen Na&abadarid ' ' 
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duces 2,757 G. miles of horizontal di/lance j or allowing for the 
inflexions of the road 3,71, or near 3I Britifli miles i not very wide 
of Mr. Forfter’s eflimation: for 2 Hindooftanny coiTes may be 
taken at 3,8 B. miles. According to this proportion, about 2 It 
farfangs, will make a degree of a great circle. M. D’Anville’s 
fcale of Tarafangas in his Euphrates and Tigris, are at the rate of 
254- to a degree. With the above fcale, I have compared fome of 
the intermediate places, in M. D’Anville’s map of Alia, and find 
that ficrat, the capital city of Korafan, is too far to the weft by 

27'' of longitude; and Terftiilh (or Terftiiz) by 15', in refpedt 
of the Cafpian fea, Thefe pofitions I have ventured to alter : for it 
is probable that M. D’Anville might not have been poftefled of an 
itinerary, fo accurate as Mr. Forfter’s. Between Candahar and. 
Gimmock, Mr. Forfter eftimates the bearing, at V/ and W by N : 
and the Ihort diftance between the latter, and Herat, N. No rea- 
fon is afligned for the fudden change of courle. From Herat to 
Buftan, W by N, and the remainder of the way, W, W by N, 
and N W. All theft bearings are tolerably accurate. 

This gentleman furnilhes us with new ideas refpedling the bear- 
ing of the chain of mountains, that is commonly fuppoftd to pene- 
trate Alia from weft to eaft, under various names : or rather, he 
brings us back to the ideas left us by the ancients. It is unquef- 
tionable, that the Greeks and Romans knew more of the particular 
geography of Perfia, than the modern Europeans do : although the 
parts that are known to us, may be arranged with more geometri- 
cal precifion.’ This chain or ridge, which rifts in Icfler Alia, and 
was anciently named Taurus y and runs eaft ward through Armenia; 
and from thence deviating to the S E, ftmts up the fouth cooft of 
the Calpian' fea ; was continued by Ptolemy, under the names of 
Coronust SaripM, Paropamifus : dividing Hyrcania and Tapuri,, 
from Parthkj Margiana from, Aria ; and Bailftrik from the province 
of Paropamifus (or, according to ihodern geography, d^vidihg 
Mazanderan, or Taberiftan, fromComis; Dahiftan fro^ Korafan ;; 
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and Balk from Seiftan, or Sigi'dan) and finally was n\^us to join 
that vaft ridge, which under the name of Indian Cancajtis, divided 
India from Badria ; and afterwards took the names of Lmus and 
Emodus feparating India from Scythia, It is not known to the 
moderns, what courfe this chain takes, after it leaves the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cafpian fca : or whether it does in reality join the 
Indian Caucafus ; but the probability of it is flrong, although it is 
not after the manner M. D’Anville fuppofed : for he gives it an 
E S E direftion from the Cafpian, and makes it pafs on the fouth 
of Herat. But had this been the cafe, Mr. Forftcr mud have 
eroded it in his way from Candaharj infteacl of which, he crclTcd 
no mountains until he came within 90 miles of the Catj^ian fea ; 
fo that he left the continuation of the Indian Caucafus, if fuch thcr* 
be, on his right; or to the northward j and I really believe that 
the ridge does exift, under the form deferibed by Ptolemy : for the 
rivers eroded by Mr. Forder, had all a foutherly courfe ; proving 
that the high land lay to the north, although out of fight : there- 
fore the connexion between the Calpian mountains, and the Indian 
Caucafus, mud be by the north of Korafan. As for the ridge that 
Mr. Forder eroded near the Cafpian fea, it had a north and fouth 
diredlion, and anfwers to the mountains Mqfdoramus of Ptolemy, 
which fliut up the eadern fide of Parthia proper, which lay on the 
S E of the Cafpian. The modern name of this ridge is Kana-boody j 
and Mr. Forder remarks that the elevation of it is far greater on 
the wed, than on the ead : fo that the lands of Korafan, are in 
general, more elevated than thofe towards Ifpahan. The Kana- 
hoody mouj^ns are thofe which M. D’Anville has extended to 
Herat and Cabul; but we find their courfe to be quite different ; 
but how far they extend to the fouth or S E is dill a quedion. 

I,confefs it was a matter of furprife to me that there fhould be 
no mountains between the province of Cabul and Terfhifl), in the 
route paffed he deferibes nothing but featfcering 

hills, where the lofty chains of ipa&tmtains. 

Through- 
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Throughout his whole route from Candahar to the Cafpian fea, he 
crolTcd no ftream that was too deep to be forded, although the 
journey lafted from the beginning of Augulb, to the latter end of 
Januar}\ 

I have introduced Alexander’s march after Befllis, &c. in order 
to render the map more complcat. We may trace the ancient 
Tapiirt, in Taberiftan; Dahe, in Dahiftan j Arachofa, in Arok- 
hage j and Aria^ in Herat, or Harat. Cau-cafus, and Paro-pami- 
fus, the names of ridges of mountains on the N W of India, derive 
part of their names fi ora Ko and Pabnr, words which fignify moun- 
tains and hills in the Indian languages. Of Imaus, we have fpoken 
before, in page 96. Probably, the name of the Caucafus of Geor- 
gia, had the fitme derivation, as that of India. 

I iliall clofe the account of this fmall map, with an obfervation 
or two, refpedling fome geographical mifconceptions which I have 
obferved to prevail, even among fome of the learned. The firft is, 
that the modern Bucharia (or Bocharia) is the fame with the ancient 
Badlria. This is fo far from being the cafe, that Bucharia is iitua- 
ted beyond the river anciently called the Oxusy or the modern 
Jihon : and is the country anciently named Sogdtana 5 from Sogdy 
the valley: that is, the beautiful valley, in which Samarcand 
(anciently Maracanda) is fituated. Budtria, or Badlriana, on the 
contrary, lay on the fouth of the Oxus ; and comprehended the pre- 
fent provinces of Balk and Gaur ; and probably part of Korafan. 
Maver-ul-nere, is alfo applied to the country beyond the Jihon ; 
and between the lower parts of the courles of that river, and the 
Sirr, or ancient laxartes : Mavel-ul-nere fignifying the r.nuhj 
beyond the river j or Tranfoxiana, 

The other mifconception refpeds ancient Parthia. Very inaccurate 
ideas prevail concerning the local pofition of that co«ntr)% Thofe 
whofe knowledge of it is colleded chiefly from its wars withthe Ro- 
mans, conceive Parthia to be only the countries bordering on- the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris ; as their boundaries, on the extenfionbf their em- 
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pires, met thofe of the Romans. Strabo has either been mxftaken in 
this point, or has not fully exprefled himfelf, where he defcribes the 
Parthians who defeated CralTus, as the defcendants of thofe Cardu- 
chians, v/ho gave fo much trouble to Xenophon, during the cele- 
brated retreat of the Greeks. It is probable, or at lead: poffible, 
that the Parthians might have had in their army at that time, forne 
detachments from among thofe hardy mountaineers s as the Car- 
duchi were then numbered among their fubjedts : but the bulk of 
the Parthian army, came from Perfia, their proper country. Who- 
ever confiders the flight fubjedtion in which the Carduchians were 
held, even during the vigorous reigns of the firfl: Perfian Emperors, 
will not expedt that the Parthians had many recruits from that 
quarter. The hiftory of the Parthian geography is briefly this : 
Parthia proper, was a fmall province, very near to the fouth-eaft 
extreme of the Cafpian fea j w^hich territory, after the divifion of 
Alexander’s empire, fell to the (hare of the Seleucidae, Kings of 
Syria, and of the eaft, about 300 years before our sera. About 50 
years after, Parthia rebelled j and together with Hyrcania, and 
other adjoining provinces, became an independant ilate, under 
Arfaces. As the empire of the Seleucidae grew weaker, the Par- 
thians extended their country weftward j and the fine province of 
Media (now Irak-Ajami) fell to them : and within a century after 
the foundation of their ftate, it had fwallowed up all the countries 
from the Indus to the Euphrates, Badtria included : and this pro- 
vince had thrown off the yoke of the Seleucidas, long before Parthia, 
The Parthian conquefts in Armenia, about 70 years before Chrifl:, 
brought them .^acquainted with the Romans ^ whofe conquefts met' 
theirs, both in that country and in Syria. The Partbiahs, together 
with their conquefts, had advanced their capital welhvards ; and had 
eflabliihed it on the Tigris at Seleucia^ or rather Ctefiphon (near 
the prefent Bagdad) before their wars with the Romans commenced. 
The particulars of their fjrft wars with the Roman people, . which 
continued about 65 y^rs, -are, too well known to be repeated, here, 

had 
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had this been a proper place for it ; fuch as the expeditions of 
Pompey, and Anthony j and the defeat of Craffus. On occahon 
of this laft event, the Parthians extended their conquefts further 
weftward, but were afterwards compelled to retire : and they gene- 
rally loft ground in Armenia and Mefopotamia, during the time of 
the Roman Emperors. Trajan penetrated to their capital j and 
fatisfied his curiofity by embarking on the Indian fea. The mode- 
ration of Adrian reftored the ancient boundary of the Euphrates, 
In A. D. 245, Perfis, or Perfia proper, which had hitherto ranked 
as a province of Partliia, gained the afcendency j and under Artax- 
erxes, put an end to the dynafty of the Arfacidae, and reftored the 
ancient name of Perfia to the empire ; after that of Parthia had 
exifted about 480 years. So that, in fadt, the Parthian empire, 
confidered generally, was the Perfian, under another name. 


SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 


The TraB Jituated between the Kistnah River and the 
Countries traverfed by the Courfes of the Ganges and 
Indus, and their principal Branches : that is to fajy 
the middle Parts India. 

T his very extenfive trad is bounded on the north-eaft by 
the foubahs of Bengal, Bahar, Allahabad, and Agrai on 
the N W by the courfe of the river Puddar on the eaif and wed: 
by the iea j and on the Ibuth by the river Killnah or Kridinah : 
and comprehends in general the foubahs of Guzerat, Malwa, Berar, 
Orifla, Candeifh, Amednagur (or Dowlatabad) Vifiapour (or Beja- 
pour) and Golconda. It is about 800 Britifli miles in length from 
N W to S E j and 600 wide : and has in and about it, many points 
that are determined either by coeleftial obfervations j or inferred 
from fuch points, by the help of furveys or good charts. 

The fundamental points on which the conftrudion and fcale of 
this part depend, are as follows : 

-On the north and north-eaft, Agt«» i^s determined by obferva- 
tions and furvey (page 48)5 and Gajpy, Chatterpour, Rewah, 
Burwah, and Balafore, inferred from meafured lines drawn from 
other places of obfervatlon. On the eaft, Cattack, as determined 
by Col. Pearfe, (page 11). On the fouth, Mafulipatam, as deter- ' 
mined by Col. Pearfe, and Capt. Ritchie (page 12). On the weft, 
Bombay, by the obfervations of the Hon. Mr. Howe (page 3*1) and 

Surat, 
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Surat, Cambay, and Diu Point, inferred from charts and furveys 
(page 33)- And in the interior parts, Narwah, Sirong, Bopaul, 
Huffingabad, Burhanpour, Poonah, Amedabad, by Mr. Smith’s 
obfervations, and General Goddard’s march : Nagpour, Ruttun~ 
pour, and Gurrah, by Mr. Ewart’s obfervations and furveys : and 
Aurungabad, Hydrabad, Sumbulpour, Agimerc, and Areg (near 
Vifiapour) by mifcellaneous materials. I fliall proceed firfl, to give 
the authorities by which thefe primary Jlations or points, were de- 
termined j and afterwards drew how the intermediate parts were 
filled up, in detail. The conftru(ftion of the fea coafts, on both 
fides of this tradl, has been already difeufled, in^ fedtion I : and I 
fliall begin my account of the conftrudlion of the inland parts, witli 
Mr. Smith’s and General Goddard’s lines acrofs the continent, from- 
Calpy to Bombay, and Surat. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith fet out from Calpy with Col. Upton in 
1776, on an embalTy to the Mahratta Court at Poonah; and fell 
into the great road from Delhi and Agra to the Deccan, at the city 
of Narwah ; which is fituated on the river Sindeh, near the entrance 
of a famous pais, that leads through the chain of mountains, that di*- 
vide Malwa from Agra. From Narwah, he proceeded to Sirong, a’ 
city of Malwa, fubjedt to Madadjee Sindia; and from thence to 
Burhanpour,, the capital of Candeifh ; and at one period, of the 
Deccan alfo. It is yet a flourifhing city ; and is fituated in the 
midfl: of a delightful country. In his way to this place from Si- 
rong, he crofled the famous river Nerbuddah ; formerly the reputed 
boundary of the Deccan, to the north. From Burhanpour, he 
went to Poonah, the capital of the weftern Mahratta empire, crof- 
fing the heads of the Godavery and Beemah rivers in his way : and’ 
from Poonah to Bombay. During all this route, he took obierva- 
tions of latitude and longitude, as often as opportunity offered ; 
which was not unfrequently,,:, apd .:With theie* together with the* 
intermediate b^inga of die rOs^^ he confirudfced a map,, which is. 
no lefs valuable on- the fcore of its general accuracy, and ex:tehfive 
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information; than curious, by the novelty of its fubjed. Wc had 
then for the firft time, a geographical line, on v.'hich we could 
depend, drawn acrofs the continent of India, through the principal 
points between Agra and Pooaah ; and which, by eftabufhing lb 
many interefting politions, has enabled us to corred Icveral routes, 
which, without it, would have remained very indeterminate. Nar- 
wah, for inftance, correds the bearing and diHance of the road 
between it, and Agra ; Sirong, the road to Ougein, and Mundu ; 
and Burhanpour, the polition of Aurungabad ; and the bearing of 
the roads to' Surat, Hydrabad, and Nagpour. 

General Goddard’s celebrated march from Calpy to Surat, touches 
on the route of Mr, Smith, at Calpy, Sirong, Bopaul, Hurdah, 
and Burhanpour : and the map of it, which remained in the Gene- 
ral’s polTeffion at the time of his death, was faid to be drawn from 
the materials furnilhed by the field engineers ; who meafured the 
diftances, and took the bearings of the road, the whole way. On 
a comparifon of the difference of longitude lliewn by this map, 
with that refulting from Mr. Smith’s obfervations, the difference 
was 6 ' file meafured line giving fo much more than the 

obfervations. 

General Goddard’s map gave the miles of wefting, 
between Calpy and Sirong 109-?, or difference 
of longitude - - - - - 

And from Sirong to Burhanpour 967, miles of weft- 
ing, or difference of longitude 

Whole ^iffer^ce between. Calpy and Burhanpour , 3 , ,44 , 35 


And, Mr. Smith’s longitude of Calpy is 80° o' o"^ 

Burhanpour 76 22 o 

And 


} 

! 


2® o' if 
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And in the interval between Calpy and Sirong, about 2 degrees, 
the meafurement exceeded the difference of longitude by obferva- 
tlon 4 minutes j fo that the meafured line exceeded the diftance by 
obfervation, proportionally through each interval. 

Now it remains to be obferved, that Calpy, on the fouth bank 
of the Jumna river, the laft point in the furvey, that way, and the 
firft in Mr. Smith’s route ; ftands in my map, in lat. z 6 ° j' i 
and in Ion. 80° 4'; while Mr. Smith reckons it in 80°. Again, 
on the weft fide of India, I have taken Bombay at 72° 40' (fee 
page 31) and Mr. Smith places it in 72° 45': fo that, in fadt, he 
is 4' to the weft of my account at Calpy j and ^ to the eaft of it 
at Bombay : his whole difference of longitude between Calpy and 
Bombay, being 9' lefs than what I have taken it at. And again, 
it has been obferved that Mr. Smith reckons 6'' 35^^ lefs between 
Calpy and Burhanpour, than Goddard’s meafured route gives. It 
is certain that obfervations of longitude, taken in the ordinary way, 
cannot be expedicd to corrcdt finall errors in diftance, £0 well as 
meafured lines j and therefore it is no impeachment of the general 
utility of Mr. Smith’s obfervations, that I have ventured to deviate 
from them, in fixing the pofitions of fome places in the road 
acrofs the continent. 

Narwah, or Narwha, is the firft point tliat I fhall notice in Mr. 
Smith’s map, from Calpy. He places this city and fortrefs in lat. 
25°4o'> Ion. 78° 17% his difference of longitude from Calpy, 
being 43''. Mr. Cameron, who furveyed the roads and country 
between Etayah and ‘Sirong;, reckons 1° 3'' difference of latitude,, 
and 57 miles of wefting, or 1° 4' difference of- longitude from- 
Etayah to Narwah. Now, Etayah being by the furvey in 26® 43^ 
40'^ lat. i and 79° 17'' Ion. j the latitude of Sirong comts- out per- 
feftly right, but the longitude is 4' to the weft of Mr. Snaith’s- 
accountj or 78° 13''. I cannot, however, determine with what 
degree of exadnefs, this furvey was made ; and I have pitoid, 
Narwah in 79° 17'. 

8 2 


Sirong 
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Sirong (called alio Seronge) by Mr. Smith’s obfervations, is ii\ 
Ion. 78^ 4'' j and as General Goddard’s map makes it ^ of longitude 
weft from Calpy (which is in 80° 4'' by the above account) they 
both agree in this point, although they differ in the quantity of 
wefting between the two meridians of Calpy and Sirong : for Mr. 
Smith’s difference of longitude is only 1° 56' j and the meafured 
line exceeds it by 4 minutes. The latitude of Sirong is 24° 4' 40'^ 
It is proper to obferve, that General Goddard’s route crofted Mr. 
Smith's about 6 miles to the S E of the latter place ; but the fur- 
vey was chfed to it. 

Between Calpy a!nd Sirong, General Goddard’s route paffed 
through Chatterpour, a city in the weftern quarter of Bundelcund 
(or Bundela). This place was formerly vifited, and its pofition 
determined by menfuration, from Rewah j by Capt. Carter. He 
placed it in lat. ^4° 58' 30" i lbi^’'79'’ 56'' 30". General God- 
dard’s route reprefents it as being half a minute in latitude more 
to the north, that is in 24'’ 59' j and 3' 30''' more wefterly in refpedt 
of Calpy. As it was fixed by a meafured line drawn weftward from 
Rewah, its longitude ought to be better determined by it, than by 
a meridional line drawn from Calpy j and accordingly, I have not 
altered its pofition. - * 

Bopaltol is the next place where the roads meet j Mr. Smith’s 
longitude of it is 77® 48', and lat. 23'’ 13' 30''''. General Goddard’s 
map gives 32 G. miles, or 35' 15"^ of longitude, from Sirong j 
making Bopal in 77° 28' 45". I have placed it in 77’ 28' Ion. j 
and 23° 14'' latitude. It appears unaccountable that there fhould be 
no kfs than 19'' difference, between Goddard’s acbount and Mr. 
Smith’s, in the longitude of Bopaul. I copied the longitude, as it 
Hands above, from Mr. Smith’s map. 

Hurdah, on the fbuth of the Nerbuddah river, is the next point 
of jundlion of the two routes. This, Mr. Smith places in 77® 21" 
15"; and by Goddard’s line, it comes out 30^' more to the weftj 
tor 77° 1 9'' 45'". It Will be recolledted, that as General 'Goddard 

at 
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at fetting out, was 4" to the eaftward of Mr. Smith’s account (at 
Calpy) Hurdah will be 5' 30" on the whole, more to the weft- 
ward, than Mr. Smith’s difference of longitude from Calpy, would 
give. 

Between Bopal and Hurdah, General Goddard’s route makes a 
large elbow, or angle, to the fouth-eaft, to Huffingabad Gaut, on 
the fouth bank of the Nerbuddah river j and on the frontiers of 
Nagpour, the eaftern divifion of the Mahratta empire ; thus efta- 
blifhing a moft ufefnl primary point or ftation, in a quarter where 
it was the moft wanted. Huffingabad is placed in lat. 22° 42' 30^', 
Ion. 77° 54' 5 and about 140 G. miles to the N W of Nagpour 
city. 

The two routes run often into, and acrofs each other, between 
Plurdah and Burhanpour. The latter, as is faid before, is by Mr. 
Smith’s obfervation, in Ion. 76° 22'j and in lat. 21° 19': and by 
Goddard’s meafurement, which gives. 3° 44^ 35'" from Calpy, in 
Ion. 76° ig!' 2^" i which, rejedting the feconds, is the longitude 
I have adopted for it ; not altogether on the evidence of the mea- 
fured diftances themfelves, but becaufe they agree with the whole 
difference of longitude arifing from the obfervations adopted in the 
map, bettveen Calpy and Bombay, (fee page 130). 

Burhanpour is a very fine city, and was one of the earlieft con- 
quefts made in the Deccan. In Aebar’s divifion of the empire, it 
ranks as the capital city of the foubah of Candeifti. It is now in the 
hands of the Pqonah, or wefterit l^arattas. About 20 miles to the 
N E of it, is a ftrong fortrefs named Afeer or Afeergur. 

The final reparation of the two routes, is at Burhanpour, from 
whence Goddard went weftward to Surat ; and Smith, fouth-weft- 
yvard, to Poonah. The meafure of the road to Surat gives 3° 
30' 45'''' difference of longitude i which taken from 76° 19", leaves 
72° 48' for the longitude of Surat j which I have adopted. 
This fubjedb has been already difeufied, in the firft fedtion (^ge 
32) where it is obferved, that the different authontjj?;|.;;''bf!i^’^^^ 

6 Bombay 
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Bombay and Surat, gave lo^ difference of longitude between 
them ; by which (as Bombay is taken at 72° 40') Surat would 
be in - - - - - 72° 50'' 00''' 

If Mr. Smith’s obfervations at Burhanpour was a - 1 ^ 

dopted 72* 2 a'', then it would be in - j 7 5 5 

If his longitude of Bombay, 72° 45', then - 72 55 00 

If Mr. Howe’s - 72 40, with an allow - 1 0 

ance of 8' 15'" inftead of 10' difference of Ion. j ' ^ ^ 


Thelaft point in Mr. Smith’s route, is Poonah, and the longitude 
given for that, is 74” j or 1° 1 5'' eaft of Bombay. But as I have 
taken Bombay af 72° 40'', Poonah, to preferve its proportional 
diftance, fhould be in 73° 55'"; which I have accordingly placed 
it in } fo that it ftands in refpedfc of Burhanpour only 2 minutes far- 
ther to the weftward, than Mr. Smith places it. Its latitude Is 
18° 30'. Between Burhanpour and Poonah, Mr. Smith’s map 
eftablifhes fome ufeful points, from which other routes may be laid 
offj fuch as Nufferabad, Chandor, Unkei-Tenki, Bahbelgong, 
and Nimderrah Gaut. 

Poonah is the capital of the wcftern Mahratta empire, and is litu- 
ated about 30 miles on the eaft of the Gauts ; 100 road miles from 
Bombay; and about 75 from the neareft fea coaft. It is meanly 
built, and not large j and lies quite open and deffencdefs. Pdo- 
roonder, a fortrefs on a mountain, about 18 miles to the E S E of 
Poonah, is the place of refuge in cafe of invafion ; there the ar- 
chives of government are depofited j and there I believe the prin- 
cipal officers ufually refide. Whenever an invafion has happieh^d, 
the hlahrattas never thought Poonah a place worthy of* defence j 
and have adcordingiy deftroyed it with their own handsl In a ftate 
that can coiiveniently exift without a great capital, no doubt but 
that great advantages are gained, in war, by a releafe from fuch an 
incumbrance. An overgrown capital, full of rich inhabitants, add 
a kind of genemid^pbfitory of wealth, however pleafkit it ma^ be, 
as it reipeds polifhed . ihd the elegancifes cffilife;' yd from 

the 
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the greatnefs of its extent, and other circumilanccs, incapable of 
defence j m«ll: be confidered as a great political evil in a ftate ; 
it is like a fortrefs that expofes its weakeib part to the eneniy, and 
points his attacks : and to purfue the allegory, there may be fome 
danger of the garrifon’s ficrificing thc-interell of the empire at large, 
in order to preferve their own property, in the hour of affault. 
The Scythians, who were not chained to the foil, could never be 
conquered : and thofe who have no large capitals, ftand in the 
next degree of fecurity ; all other circumftances taken into the cafe. 
If the queftion be confidered, as it concerns morals, the objections 
are yet ftronger : for the larger the capital, the greater will he the 
proportion of the population that is corrupted. 

Amedabad, the capital of Guzerat, was the extreme point of 
General Goddard's marches to the northward, in the province of 
Guzerat, In the firfi: feCtion, a comparifon was made between the 
fcale and bearing of the map of General Goddard’s marches in 
Guzerat, and thofe of tlie furveys taken between Surat and the 
Myhie river } and it was found to agree fo well, that the line be- 
tween Brodera and Amedabad might be very fafely adopted. The 
bearing was N 36° W, and the di fiance 53,2 G. miles j giving for 
the pofition of Amedabad, 22° 58' 30''' lat. ; and 72° 37' Ion. j or 
3' weft of Bombay. By M. Thevenot’s account, the latitude is 
23® and fome odd minutes : and 23° by the Ayin Acbaree. 

Amedabad is a very confiderable city, and fucceeded Mahmoo- 
dabad, as capital of Guzerat. It is one of the befi: fortified cities 
of Hindooftan } and made a good defence when taken fay General 
Goddard in 1780. On the peace of 1783, it was reftored to its 
former pofieffors, the Poonah Mahrattas. Travellers have dwelt 
much on the beauty, and convenient fituation of this city, which 
is in a level country and on t^e banks ctf a ■ ii*v%able river, 
named 'aii,4 conflueni'’ 

ftreams, falls 'mild near tO'.thei'ii!^^ 
of that name. Cambiay, is indeed, the port of Amedahn^ 

' difiant 
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diflant from it about 56 road miles. It is a large city, and appears 
to be the Camanes of Ptolemy ; although the gulf, which is now 
denominated from Cambay, had then its name from Barygaza, or 
the modern Baroach. 

Aurungabad is a point of conliderable importance to the con- 
ftrudtion of the weftern part of the tradt in queftion ; and although 
we have neither its latitude, longitude, nor diflance accurately 
mcajiired from any one point ; yet the fort of coincidence that arifes 
between a number of eftimated routes, from 6 different places, in 
oppofite directions, round it, imprefs a certain conviction of its 
being placed nearly in its true pofition. It will be neceilary to par- 
ticularize the principal of thefe routes. One of them regulates 
alfo the pofitions of Hydrabad, Bedcr, and Mahurj and is ihat 
of M. Bully from Mafulipatam. The copy from whence I have 
collected my ideas on the fubjeCt, is that included in the late Mr. 
Montrefor’s map of the fouthern part of India. As his map goes 
no farther weft than Aurungabad, we may conclude that he has 
not altered the original bearing and diftanee, with a view to recon- 
cile its lituation to any other place to the north or weft. 

Mafulipatam is already placed in the map, in lat. 16“ 8'' 30'''', Ion. 
Si® 12'', on the authorities of Col. Pearjfe and. Capt. Ritchie (fee 
page 12). This is a city and port of trade, near the mouth of the 
Kiftna river; and appears to be fituated within the diftriCt named 
Mefolia, by Ptolemy. Between this place and Bezoara (or Buz- 
wara) a fort on the north fide of the Kiftna river, M. Buffy’s- route- 
allows only 3b G. miles; but as there is exifting a map of Major- 
w^ich fixes the faid diftanee at 40,3. G. miles, I have 
adopteli ;it j' M. Bufly’s authorities to.,. commence only 
at that point. BesEpaya; fo placed, is in kt. ib’i 33'! and Ion. 

fbom Bezoara to Aurungabad, the bearing is given 

W 3^ 323 G. nfiles ; producing 3° 6'' difference of kti»' 

? 

Bufiy’is 


tude; andV«,p:^;^^^bg^_^qr, difference of longitude (ini.itefjfS' 
4*^38''. This 'I-* 


ih lat. 19® 29 * 
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Buily’s (or rather Montrefor’s) whole diftance from Mafulipatam 
to Aurungabad, was 359. 

Let us now examine what data we have to check this long line 
of M. Buffy’s, from the fide of Surat, Poonah, and Burhanpour. 
The pofition of Surat has been juft accounted for : and Noopour, 
a city on the road from Surat to Burhanpour, is by Goddard’s route 
59' of longitude to the eaft of Surat; or in Ion. 73° 47' And 

from this place to Aurungabad, Tavernier reckons 105 cofes; 
which, at 42 to a degree, is 150 G. miles of horizontal diftance. 
Now, Noopour, Aurungabad, and Bezoara, lie as nearly as poffible, 
in a right line, whofe extreme length, is 475 G.’miles. Taver- 
nier’s 1 50, added to Bu%’s 523, make up 473 j or the whole 
fpace, within 2 miles. But from the nature of a march of an army 
in a warm climate, great part of which, is often made in the night, 

• it muft neceftiii ily require corredion ; in the bearing at leaft, and 
probably in the diftance too. Nor can the 105 coifes of Tavernier, 
be expedted to be even fo corred as the march : it is therefore a matter 
of furprife that only ib fmall a difference fhould have arilen. It 
ftiould be remembered that 4,3 miles were added to M. Bufly’s 
original diftance, between Mafulipatam and Bezoara ; fo that the 
whole original error was 6,3 ; if we do not refer a ftiare of it to 
Tavernier’s eftimated diftance. It is proved in another inftancoby 
Major Gardner, in Peach’s march from Ellore towards Warangole, 
that M. Bully’s, geographer has given too little diftance. This is pro- 
bably an error of tne compiler, not of the furveyor ; it being an 
error of a different kind from what might have been expeded in 
the ordinary way of meafuring diftances with a perambulator 

The latitude of Aurungabad is inferred from its diftance from 
Burhanpour given by Golam Mohamed "f* at 66 cofles ; and as the 

• That long j^iailcBS be accurately maaihM perambulator, I need only mentiott! 
that daring the forvey, 1 jaed'ured^ mrtidian line of 3 degrees, with a perambul^or,, 

and found it to agree toinatoly trath the bhltfrvatioifKa bf latitude. However, due allowa^ioe 
made for the irregnkrities of the ground, whenever they occured. The country iade^i ms 
Sat the Wtole way. ' ■ ' , ; ■ i * . 

t A fepoy oflicer fent by Col, Camac, in 1774, to explore the roads and eoaHtry of the Dec- 
can; to gain intelligence concerning the Mahratta powers. 

T bearing; 
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be.’nng is net far f:om nicridionai, we uui)' rtate the ditference ot 
latitude at 1° 34''; which taken from 21® iph the latitude of Bur- 
hanpour, leaves 19° 45'', for that of Aurungabad Now, M. 
Bully’s line, gives only 19° 39'j which is 6' too far fouthv/ardly, 
by this account. If 19° 45'' be adopted, fome further addition 
muft be made to the line of dift^nce fro n Bezoaraj but it is too 
trifling a matter to require difeuflion. In elFed', the longitude of 
Aurungabad by thefe data^ will be 76® 30'''} lat. 19° 45'. 

Two more lines of dilknee are given, from Nimderrah Gaut and 
Bahbelgong j two points in Mr. Smith’s route, on the weft and 
SWof Aurungabad. Nimderrah is in lat. I9°i2'45''^ Ion. 74'^ 
54^30": and- Bahbelgong in lac. 20° 45^ Ion, 74® 51'''' 30'". M. 
Anquetil du Perron furniflies thefe diftances. That from Nimderrah 
to Aurungabad, he reckons 32 colfes ; and that from Bahbelgong 
34®, Now, as the diftance between Poonah and Nimderrah, is 
known, it furniflies a fcale for the reft of his route. He makes 
this diftance 344 coflfes j but it is clear that he reckoned by fomc 
other flandard than the common cofs (poflibly he reckons leagues 
and cofles the fame, as we fliall have occafiou to remark in his route 
from Goa to Poonah) for the diftance being 69,7 G, miles of hori- 
zontal diflance between Poonah and Nimdierrah, it fhouid rather be 
48? cofles, than 344. However, taking his diftance for a fcale, 
whatever the denomination may be, the diftance between Nimder- 
rah and Aurungabad, will be 64,7 G, miles j and that from Bah- 
•belgong, 70,2. And the medium of thefe accounts give alfo, 
76° 2' 30'" for the longitude of Aurungabad. 

There yet, smother line of dift^ce to Aurungabad, and that is 
from Nagpour j whofe pofition is afeertained with preciflon. Two 
accounts ©f the eftimated diftance between them, colledled by Lieut, 
Ewart, are, 162, and 165 cofles: the medium of wliich, 163I, at 

^ M. the fame difference of latitude between the two plato;^ but he has 

f laced both of them too fer north by ^t^minutes following I apprehend, the latitude of Bur- 
anpour, given in the Aym Acbare^» 

42 cofles 
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42 colTes to a degree, is 233 G. miles of horizontal diftance. This 
would place Aurungabad, admitting its latitude to be 19° 43'", in 
75 * SS' 3 ° ' 9' the weft of the other accounts. The refult of 

the ftiort diftances, are doubtlefs to be preferred to that of the long 
ones ; and I infert this laft only to drew the extremes of the differ- 
ent accounts. 

Laftly, if the diftances from the 4 neareft points are taken ; that 
is from Noopour 1 50 G. miles ; Burhanpour 95 ; Nimderrah 64,7 ; 
and Bahbelgong 70,2 : the medium of the interfedlions of theft, 
will be in lat. 19° 44', Ion. 76°. 

Although I have taken the latitude at 19° 45', as the diftance 
from Burhanpour is fo nearly meridional : yet the interftaions of 
the other diftances, point to its being in a lower latitude, by 4 or 5 
minutes : in which cafe, its pofition would alfo be fomewhat more 
wefterly. 

Upon the whole, I have placed Aunungabad in lat. 19° 45', loni 
76“ 2'' 30'" j and by what has been faid, it cannot be much out of 
its true place t but as it is a point of great importance in the geo- 
graphy of this part of India, it required particular difcuffion 5 being 
the centre of ftveral roads j and the bearing of that long line, between 
it and Hydrabad, Beder, Calberga, &c. depending on it. 

Aurungabad is but a modern city ; owing its rift from a fmall 
town, to the capital of the province of Dowlatabad, to Aurung- 
zebe } from whom alfo, it had its name. After the Deccan became 
a province, of the Mogul empire, it was reckoned the provincial 
capital J and continued to be ft, after the Nizams became indepen- 
dant of Delhi 5 and until the encroachments of the Poonah Mah- 
rattas, of late years, made it an uncomfortable refidence to the 
Nizam. When the Deccan was firft invaded by the Patan Empe- 
rors g£ Delhi, Deogire was the capital of the province of Dowla- 
tabad, aJtid was fitu^ted hear th^: ' ^ jiame hame > ^Mch 

is built On' a aaouiitaih'a^tft the N W of ,A:^h- 

gabadj and is deemed idiprcgnable by the people 

T a The 
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The Emperor Mahomed, in the 14th century, made an attempt 
to eflabliih the capital of his Empire, at Deogire j and to that end 
almoft ruined Delhi, in order to drive the inhabitants to his new 
capital, about 750 miles from their ancient habitations. This 
fcheme, however, did not fucceed : and was if pofllble the more 
abfurd, as at that time, but a fmall progrefs had been made towards 
the coaqueft of the Deccan. 

The pagodas of Elora are in the neighbourhood of Dowlatabad, 
moft of which are cut out of the natural rock. M. Thevenot, who 
particularly deferibes them, fays, that for two leagues together, 
nothing is to be feen but pagodas,, in which there are fome thou- 
fands, of figures.' He does not, however, greatly commend the 
fculpture of them: and, I apprehend, they are of early Hindoo 
origin. We mull remember that Deogire, which flood in this 
neighbourhood, was the greateft and richeft principality in the 
Deccan j and that the fame of its riches, incited Alla to attack it, 
in 1293 : and thefe elaborate monuments of fuperflition, were pro- 
bably the offspring of that abundant wealth, under a government, 
purely Hindoo. 

' M. Bufly’s line inclndes within it, the pofitions of Hydrabad, 
Golconda and Beder. When the line is corrected as above, to 
Aurungabad, Hydrabad will be found in lat. 17° 24' j which I 
conceive to be too far to the northward, confidering its reputed 
diflance from Nagpour and Cuddapah. M. D’Anville too (in his 
pdaircifiemens) fays that the latitude of Hydrabad is 17° 12'. 
How he came by his information, I know not •, but I believe it to 
be nearly right : and this is the parallel it is generally placed in. 
A third circum|ta^)(C|^ tending to cpnfifi^ ;tbis opinion, is, that the 
map of C©1. Peach's march from Ellore to Warangole (in 1767) 
in which the diflances were meafured, and the angles of pofition 
taken by Major Gardner, places the latter only 37 G. miles from 
the pofition in which Hydrabad flands by M. Bully’s line. It pan 
hardly be deemed an, impeachment of the general truth, of a line 

of 
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of 360 G. miles, meafured after an army, that a pofition, in or near 
that line, fhould be i o or 1 2 miles out of the fuppofed line of 
direction. It is conformable to my idea of the diftances of Nag- 
pour, Cuddapah, and Warangole, that Hydrabad fhould be in 17'' 
12', rather than in 17° 24' j and I have accordingly followed M. 
ID’Anville : giving the lines between it and Aurungabad on the one 
fide, and Condapilly on the other, a new diredtion accordingly. 

Although by proportioning M. Bufly’s march from Bezoara, 
Hydrabad is placed in 78° 51' longitude} or only 1 14 G. miles 
from Bezoara, yet the dilFerent reports of the diftance between thefe 
places, is much greater than the conftrudtion allows. For 114 
miles will produce only Syi colles, according to the proportion of 
46 to a degree (which is the refult of the calculation made on the 
road between Aurungabad and Mafulipatam, page 4) whereas, one 
account from General Jofeph Smith, ftates the number of cofles at 
98 } and another from a native at 103. Again, Col. Upton reck- 
oned n 8 1 cofies between Hydrabad and Ellore, which the con- 
ftrudlion allows to be only 138 G. miles } or 105-I: cofies according 
to the fame proportion of 46 to a degree.* So that I have either 
miftaken the longitude of Hydrabad, which is improbable, all cir- 
cumftances confidered } or the cofs is even fmaller than I have fup- 
pofed. Or, the road leading through a hilly and woody country, 
is more crooked than ordinary * ; and the journals remark its being 
very woody, and thinly inhabited, between Condapilly and Hydra- 
bad. Until we have the latitude and longitude of Hydrabad, or 
fome place Very near it, we cannot be fatisfied with its prefent pofi- 
tion } for M. Bufly’s line is too long, to be exa£t, without the aids 
of latitude to check it. The reputed diftance between it and Nag- 
pour, 169 cofles, agrees perfectly with its corrected parallel of 
l}7" 12 '* 

* General Siwith^s pipporttoii of, <:ofres to a degree> h si-J; Col> Upton*s> 52^; 
map by the native 55. , ;!,• ' 
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Hydrabad or Bagnagur, is the prefent capital of the Nizams of 
the Deccan } who lince the difmemberment of their empire, have 
left Aurungabad, the ancient capital ; which is not only in a corner 
of their dominions, but in that corner which lies near their heredi- 
tary enemy, the Poonah Mahrattasj and which is alfo the leaf! 
defeniible. About 5 or 6 miles to the W N W of Hydrabad, and 
joined to it by a wall of communication, is the celebrated fortrefs 
of Golconda occupying the fummit of a hill of a conical form, and 
deemed impregnable. When Aurungzebe conquered the kingdom of 
Golconda, in 1687, fortrefs was taken poffeffion of by treachery. 

The next primary point or fiatioUi and one of the moft important, 
as being the fartheft removed from any other given point, in the 
whole conftrudtion, is Nagpour j the capital of the eaftern divifion. 
of the Mahratta empire, and nearly in the centre of India. This 
laft confideration, and the number of roads ilTuing fi*om it to the 
circumjacent cities, moih of which roads had their -diftances given 
by computation only, made the determination of this point a grand 
dejideratum in Indian geography. Mr. Plaftings therefore, with 
that regard to ufeful fcience and improvements of every kind, which 
has ever diftinguiihed his charader, direded a furvey to be of 
the roads leading to it from the weftern frontier of Bahar j and alfo 
from the fide of Allahabad. This was executed in 1782 and 1783, 
by Lieut. Ewart, under the diredion of Col. Call, the Surveyor 
General. The refult of this expedition was perfedly fatisfadory. 
He began his meafured line at Chittra or Chetra in Bahar, placed 
■ in 85° of longitude, and in lat. 24° 12', in my map of Bengal and 
Bahar j and his difference of longitude from thence to Nagpour, in 
lat. 21® 8' 30% was 5® it' weft: by which Nagpour would be in 
79°44 • ■A.nd from Nagpour back to Benares, in Ion. 83® 13'', in 
the fame map, he made 3^25^ 10'''', difference of longitude, eaftj 

^ ^ \hoisdaj, or hmdf iignifies fortrefs, and often occurs in the foath part of 

India ; as cctia^ the fame fignification* do in the nort^ ffiw is in 

the fame fenfe occalioiaalIy’'m’eye^^ , 


which 
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which placed Nagpour in Ion. 79“^ 50"; ot 3' 50'' only, differ- 

cm from the other account j and this I fufpetl to arife partly from 
the error of his needle. If wc dofe the account back again to 
Chittra, the place he fet out from, he made only 4 minutes differ- 
ence, in the diftance out and home : and the road diflance, wa« 
600 B. miles from Chittra to Nagpour, only. 

Taking the medium of the two accounts, the longitude of Nag- 
pour will be 79® 45' 55", or 79° 46'. The obfervations for deter- 
mining the longitude at this place, by Lieut. Ewart, do not accord 
with the above account, by a coiffiderable number of minutes : 
therefore I have not inlerted them here, in expedation that they 
may be compared with correfponding ones, talcen at places whoff. 
fituations 'are already afeertained. 

As Mr. Ewart’s route to Nagpour, was by way of Burwah, Sur- 
goojah, and Ruttunjxmr ; and from thence to Banares, by Gurry, 
the capital of Mundella, he afeertained the pofitions of thofe places, 
fatisfadorily j and by that means added to the number of primary 
ftations. The latitudes were conftantly taken, in order to corred 
the route, in detail. Nor did his work end here : for his enqui- 
ries at Nagpour, furnifli a number of eftimated or computed routes 
from that capital to Burhanpour, Ellichpour, Aurungabad, Neer- 
raul, Mahur, Chanda, 6cc. that is, in every diredion, except the 
S E i whence we may infer the ftate of that trad to be wild, un- 
•cultivatcd, and little frequented. And it appears by his intelli- 
gence, that the way to Cattack is unfafe in any diredion farther 
fouth than Stittibttlpduf.’ '' 

Nagpour, the capital of Moodajee Boonflah, the chief of the 
■pattern Mahratta-ftate, is a city of modern date ^ and though very 
•extenfive and populous, is meanly built, and is epen and defence- 
lefs, fave only by a fmall citadel, .and that of little ffrength. The city 
is faid, by Golam Mohamed, to be twice as large as Patna # , but 
Mr. Ewart’s account makes it but of a moderate fize. h|tjb|qj’ee’s 
principal fortrefs, the depofitory of his treafures and yaioables, i.<? 

6 Gyalgur, 
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Gyalgur, called aifo Gawile, iituated on a Aeep mountain, about 
103 G. miles to the W By N of Nagpour. Each of the native 
Princes in India, has a depofitary of this kind, and commonly at 
a diftance from his place of refidencc : tlic unfettled flate of the 
country making it neceffary. I’ko country round Nagpour is fer- 
tile and well cultivated, interfperfed with hills of a moderate height 
hut the general appearance of the country at large, and particul.uh 
between Nagpour and Bahar, is that of a foreft, thinly fct with 
villages and towns. It is the weftern and northern parts of Moo- 
dajee’s country, that produce the largeft part of his revenue j to- 
gether with the Chouty or proportion of the revenues of Ellichpour, 
&c. held by the Nizam. 

Ruttunpour is a city lying in the road from Bahar to Nagpour, 
and is the capital, and refidence of Bambajee, who holds the govern- 
ment of the caftern part of the Nagpour territories, under his bro- 
ther Moodagee. This place, alfo, has its pofitiorv fixed very ac- 
curately by Mr. Ewart, in lat. 22° 16', Ion. 82° 36''. This is a 
primary Jiation of great ule, as it regulates all the pofitions between 
Cattack and Gurry- Mundella ; between Baliar and Nagpour. As 
its correded pofition differs only 3 miles from the former eftimated 
one, collected from Col. Camac's obfervations and enquiries j it 
ferves as an additional proof, how mpeh may be effcdbtd by a care- 
ful examination and regifter of the eftimated diftances on the roads r 
and this mode of improving the geography of India, may be adopted, 
when all others fail. An intelligent perfbn (houJd be employed in 
colleding fuch Ibrt of information, as Mr. Ew'art colleded at Nag- 
pour j frona^ the principal cities in the leaft known parts of Hin- 
dooftan j at the fame time determining the pofition bf fuch cities, 
by coeleftial obfervations by which means a number of fixed points 
would be eftablhhed, from whence the computed diftances might 
at once be laid off, and correfted. More could be done in this way 
in a ihort time, towards completing the geography, than nitoft 

people 
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people can eafily conceive : and, I flatter myfelf, it will be foon 
adopted, 

Agimere, Ajinere, or Azrnere, is primary po:iit on which the 
geography of the N W part of the tracH: in qneftion, refts ■, and is 
determined by the efrirnated didanccs from Agra and Surhanoour. 
An itinerary kept by John Steel, rccleons i it) cciT.-s between Agra 
and Agimere : and Tavernier, who left Agimere to the north, in 
his way from Amedabad, reckoned loo codes from Bandcrfimdry to 
Agra ; and Baudcria'.uhy being : .j. fru.n A^giincrc, by Steel’s account, 
we may take 114 fer the whole didance, from Agra to Agimere, 
A map of Mahva and its neighbouihood, communicated bv Mr. 
Benfley, places Agimere 180 G. miles to the weft of Gwalior? and 
another map communicated by Mr. Hailings, gives the fame dif- 
tance. By the conftriiAIon, founded on Mr, Steel’s 119 coffes 
from Agra, and which produce 172I G. miles, Agimere is found 
to be lol- miles fhort cf the diflance from Gwalior, in the above 


maps. 

The parallel of Agimere is determined by Sir Thomas Roe’s com-* 
putation of the diflance from Burhanpour to Agimere, through 
Mundu and Cheitore? and that is 222 coffes, or 318 G. miles: 
and the interfedtion of the two diftances from Burltanpour and Agra, 
happens in lat. 26° 35', Ion. 75° 20". This is the pofition of Agi- 
mere in the map : no great accuracy, however, with refpcdl to its 
parallel, can be expedled, where the authority is nothing more 
than a Angle line of diftance, and that a very long one. The Ayin 
Acbarec is totally Alent concerning its latitude and longitude. Col. 
Call, in a map of his, communicated by Mr. Hafling.s, places it in 
the parallel I have afligned to it ? and allows it to be diftant from 
Burhanpour, 307 G, miles, and 192I- from Agra? on what autho- 


I fe;nQW riot. Thevenot gives its latitude at 26^”. 
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top of which, is a fortrefs of very great ftrength. It is about 230 
miles by the road, from Agra, and yet the famous Emperor Acbar, 
made a pilgrimage on foot, to the tomb of a faint, there ; to implore 
the divine blefling on his family, which at that time conlifted only 
of daughters j but after this pilgrimage, he had three fons added to 
it. Jehanguire, his fon and fucceffor, occafionally kept his Court 
here; and this occafioned the vifits of Sir Thomas Roe to this 
place ; as well as to Cheitore, and Mundu, which lay in his way to 
it, from Surat. 

Ougein can hardly be regarded as a primary ftation, as it efFe(S:s 
the pofition of one place only; that is, Mundu. Col. Camac’s 
tables place it 50 coffes from Bopaltol, a point in Smith’s and 
Goddard’s routes ; and 89 from Pawangur, which is 14 colTes to the 
E N E of Brodera, in Guzerat. A Perfian book of routes, obligingly 
communicated by Capt. Kirkpatrick, gives 108 coffes between 
Ougein and Brodera; or 5 more than Caraac’s account. This, 
together with fome other routes from the Perfian book, was tranf- 
lated for me, by Mr. David Anderfon, whofe fervices on the me- 
morable occafion of negociating the Mahratta peace, in 1782 and 
1 78 3, claim the united acknowledgments of Great Britain, and 
l^indooftan. If we take the diftance on the map, between Bopal 
an^ ‘Brodera, through Ougein (which occafions a confiderablc bend 
in the. line) it will be found to be 251 G. miles : and the compu- 
tation of cofies being 158, the proportion will be about 38 to a 
degree ; which is nearly the fcale adopted for Malwa, in page 5. 
Having laid off 50 cofiTes for the difiance of Ougein from Bopal, 
wcftwardi iby.this fcale; the parallel of Ougein is the;n obtained by 
its reputed diftkjite from Mundu f cbrxqerning'.wjbofe polition, we 
have only the following information ! 

Sir, Thomas Roe pafled it in his way from Burhanpour to Chei- 
tore and .Agimere, in 1615; and reckoned it 66 coffes from the 
former, dr miles. For the dircdlion of this line pf ^^ance, 

which appears to' bs, about N by W, v/e have nothing mdks than 
5 the 
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thu general bearing and diflance of Mundii from Oiigeiii to guide 
us : the general longitude of Ougein, which alone concerns this 
part of the quelUon, being obtained by means of the lines of dif- 
tance from Bopal and Brodcra. D’Anville gives the bearing line 
of Mundu from Ougein, at S S W, dillance 3i{. G, miles •, and a 
MS. map of Col. Muir’s has it S 4 - W 36. I have made the bear- 
ing S by W, and the diftance 36 miles ; whence the refult will be,, 
that Mundu is in lat. 22° 50', Ion. 75° 47'. Col. Muir’s map 
places it in 23° 18, and M. D’Anville’s in 23° lo'; but this is 
owing to his taking Bui han pour at too high a latitude, by 30 
minutes. 

The 50 codes, or 86 G. miles, being laid off from Bopal, weft- 
ward j and 36 miles northward from Mundu, give the pofition of 
Ougein in lat. 23° 26^ Ion. 75° 56C The Ayin Acbarec takes no 
notice either of the latitudes or longitudes of Ougein or Mundu j 
although fuch ancient and famous cities. Col. Muir’s m.ip has the 
latitude of Ougeini at 23° 56', or 30' to the northward of the 
affumed pofition of it, in the map. And D’Anville places it in 
23° 39 '- 

The cities of Ougein and Mundu are both of great antiquity. 
The former appears evidently both as to name and pofition, in 
Ptolemy, under the name of Ozene, When the Ayin Acbaree was 
written, about 200 years ago, Mundu, (or Mundoo) was the capi- 
tal of Malwa, and is deferibed as a prodigious city, of 1 2 codes, 
or 22 miles in circuity and containing m^ny monuments of ancient 
magnificence : but "When it was vifited by Sir Thomas Roe, in 
1615, it was then fallen much to decay. It occupied the top of a 
very large and high mountain : few cities were ever placed in a 
bolder fituation. 

Ougein is the prefent capital of Madajee Sindiaj who, with 
Tuckajee Holkar, poffeffes the principal part of Malwa. Holla’s 
capital is at Indore or Endore, a modern city, which is 
about 15 codes from Ougein, weftwards. This is apafi 'df Hin- 

U 2 dooftan. 
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dooftan, concerning which, we are but fiightly informed j and 
Bindia wiflied to keep us in ignorance : for it is faid, he exprelTcd a 
difapprobation of the brigade from Guzerat, taking its route through 
Ougein, in its way to the Bengal provinces : fo that the detach- 
ment returned, nearly by the fame road as it went, as far as 
Birong. 

Having now difcufled the manner of efcablilhing the frhnary 
Jlations, or thofe principal points, on which the general conftrudion 
of the geography of the tradt under confideration, depends ; I fliall 
proceed to give the detail of the manner, in which the intermediate 
fpaces were filled up : but fo great a variety of matter offers, that 
I hardly know where to begin j nor is it a point of much confe- 
qucnce : however, to preferve as much regularity as the fubjedt is 
capable of, I fhail begin on the weftern fide, near Bombay i then 
go round by the north and eaft j and finifh in the fouth. 

The road from Bombay to Poonah is taken from a MS. map, 
made during the unfortunate campaign of 1778-9: collated with 
Mr. Smith’s, and General Goddard’s. And all the particulars on 
the weft of the Gauts, between Bombay and Surat, are alfo taken 
from General Goddard’s map. 

The road from Poonah .to Nuffergui* (or Nufferatpour) and round 
to Soangur, was deferibed by Meflieurs Farmer and Stewart, during 
the time they remained as hoftages in the Mahratta camp j and the 
particulars were obligingly communicated to me by Mr. Farmer. 
His map afeertains the fituation& of Caflerbarry and Coondabarry 
Gauts ; and, in particular, that of the city of Amednagur, once 
the capital of the foubah of the fame name ; but now better known 
by that of Dowlatabai. • This city, which was the refidence of the 
Emperor Aurengzebe, during his conqueft of the Deccan and Car- 
natic, has generally been placed 50 miles to the fouth-eaft of its 
true pofitiom , ■ ' 

The road froBfi: Nimderrah Gant to Aurungabad, aitdshacrfe; to 
Bahbclgong, and thdlce by Chandor and SaleivMpuiefi' ib Noo- 

pour i 
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pour j is from M. Anquctil du Perron. Chandor occurs in Mr. 
Smith’s route } as well as Unkci-Tcnki, which we meet with in 
Tavernier, and helps us to join the routes together. 

The ibuth-eall: part of Guzerat is from a furvey taken by ordci 
of the Kombay Got'ernment, collated with General Goddard's 
marches; and ctlablilhes among other points, tliat of Biodera, a 
principal fortrefs and town, in the north-eaft part of the tradt lying 
between the rivers T.ipty and Myhie : through which the great 
road leads from Surat to Ougein. Brodcra lies in lat. 22° 15' 30", 
Ion. 73° 1 1'. The Ayin Acbaree reports that there was an avenue 
of. mango trees, extending the whole way from Brodcra to the city 
of Puttan; which may be 130 miles. The road to Amedabad, is 
entirely from General Goddard : and the country round about it, 
as well as the peninfula of Guzerat, owe their prefent appearance, 
to a MS. map of Governor Hornby’s, communicated by Mr. Dal- 
rymple. This map contains much new matter : and the Ayin 
Acbaree affifts in diferiminating the valuable parts of it. In it is 
found the fite of Mahmoodabad ; in its turn, the capital of Guzerat, 
and founded by Sultan Mahmood in the j 1 th century. The Ayin 
Acbaree deferibes the walls of it, as including a vaft extent of 
ground ; and fpeaks of it rather as an exifting city, than as a place 
in ruins. This was in the latter part of the i6th century. Juna- 
gur or Chunagur, a city and fortrefs in the heart of the peninfula, 
and a fubjed of Feriflita’s hiftory, is likewife found in this map : 
but Nehlwarrah, one of the ancient capitals of Guzerat, and alfo the 
fuhjed of the fame hiftory, I cannot trace out by name, either in 
this map, or in the Ayin Acbaree. I find however, in the latter, 
fomc notices refpeding a large city in ruins ; and whofe fituation 
'agrjecsi.with my ideas of that of Nehlwarah. It is in the peninfula, 
at the fpot of the mountains of Siropj tl;^„port, of Gogo 
dependent bfivit,: lights afforded 

tory, and by its d^ititude, given by Nafir-Uddin and at 

zz°t that it lies about 30 road miles N W of Gogo. 


Many 
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Many other pofitions are pointed out, or illuftratcd, by this map j 
which, I am informed, is the produdlion of a native of Guzerat. 
After this account of its author, one might have relied fatisfied with 
its containing a great variety of particulars, although not arranged 
in geographical order : but it is remarkable, that it gives the form 
of Guzerat with more accuracy, than moll of the European maps 
can boafl. 

It does not however, clear up the ambiguity that has long exilled, 
concerning the lower part of the courfe of the Puddar river : nor 
am I yet informed whether that river difeharges itfelf into the head 
of the gulf of Cutch, by one channel ; or whether it forms fcveral 
channels, and difeharges itfelf through the many openings that 
prefent themfelves, between the head of the gulf of Cutch, and the 
Indus. One thing only, we are certain of by means of this map ; 
and that is, that one large river (or branch of a river) falls into the 
head of the gulf of Cutch i and that it appears to be the fame river 
that has its fource in the S W part of Agimere, and which is named 
by Europeans, the Puddar. The river that opens into the head of 
the gulf of Cutch, is named in the MS. map, Butlafsi taking its 
courfe by Sirowy^ Paihanpour, . and Radunpour (or Radimpour). 
The Ayin Acbarae does not enuraerat*. among the rivers of Qazetzt, 
or Agimere, either the Puddar, or Butiafs. It is more extraordi- 
nary that .the Puddar lliould not be taken notice of, as the Ayin 
Acbaree deferibes an extenfive trad: of low fenny land, on the weft 
of Amedabad, and which was periodically overflowed by the mouth 
of a riv.er j when that very river is what we name the Puddar. It 
is certain that the name occurs only in D’Anville. Tavernier takes 
no notice of it. In his route from Amedabad to Agra, although he 
muft have eroded it. Poffibly the word Fuddar, may be no more 
than an appellative i or may be the fame as buddetr^ or budda^ in 
Soane-budda and Ner-budda : and the proper name of the river, 
Eutlafs, might have been omitted. 

The 
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The pcniniuU of Guzcrat is about 200 miles in length, and 140 
wide, formed by the Arabian fea (called by the Afiatics, the fca of 
Omman) and the gulfs of Cambay and Cutch •, both of which pe- 
netrate far within the continent, as the dimenlions of the pcninfula 
flicw. By the numcious fubdivihons of this tradt, and naore by 
the lum of its revenue, in the Ayin Aobarec, we arc led to condder it 
as of very great importance, in the opinions of the Moguls. Suiat 
too, that great emporium, iituated in its vicinity, had its fliare in 
railing the value of the natural produdls of it, among v/hich, cot- 
ton is the flaple article. Being a frontier province, as it refpedls 
the accefs by fea, Guzerat contains a greater mixture of races, and 
a greater variety of religions, than any other province. The Ayin 
Acbaree fays, From the liberality of Itis Majefty’s (Aebar's) 
** difpofition, every fedt exercifes its particular mode of worlhip, 
without molcfLation.” What a happy change fince Mahmood, 
in the 1 1 th century j whofe principal delight was the deftrudtion of 
Hindoo temples I The famous pagoda of Sumnaut, which was 
deftroyed by Mahmood, flood within the peninfula, of which we 
have been fpeaking j and its particular fite is pointed out by cir- 
cumflances, in the Ayin Acbaree, ‘and Ferifhta. For the former 
fays, “ Puttan on the fea fliore, is alfo called Puttan Sumnaut.” 
And the latter, “ it was fituated upon the fhore of the ocean, and 
“ is at this time to be feen in the diflridls of the harbour of Deo 
(Diu) under the dominion of the idolaters of Enrope,” This 
plainly refers to Diu, in the hands of the Portuguefe : and the 
town of Puttan is about 30 miles on the N W of Diu j and on the 
fea fhore. 

Altliough the gulfs of Cambay and Cutch penetrate fo deeply 
Within the'land, yet fo far from rendering the fea fmoother, or the 
havi^ion fafer, they occafion fuch high and fa|iM tiScar and are 

and forming a bo^''ol''’'Watei', '’ei^at^d' 'Wny feet 
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mon iurface cl' the lea j and of courfe levelling every ob/lacle that 
oppofes it } rages here with great violence : covering in an inflant 
the land banks, which before appeared dry and firm. I have ac- 
counted for the terror with tvhich Alexander’s followers were ftruck, 
at the mouth of the Indus, from this dreadful phenomenon. (See 
the Introduction). 

Capt. Jofeph Price, had the misfortune to be carried up to the 
head of the gulf of Cutch, by pirates, who captured his fiiip, after 
a mofe gallant and obftinate defence, of two days ; but was after- 
wards treated with great refped: and tendernefs, and permitted to 
depart by land, for Bombay. He accordingly traverfed the Ifthmus, 
to Gogo i and reports that the countiy in that track, is generally 
fat 5 having only a few eminences, and thofe fortified. The foil 
is dry and fandy, as is common to Guzerat in general j for, as the 
author of the Ayin Acbaree fays, the rain there, does not occafion 
mud. This may be inferred from the nick-name of G&erdaiad, or 
duft-town, bellowed on Amedabad, by Shah Jehan. 

The road from Amedabad to Agimere, by Mcerta, is chiefly 
from a map conllrudled by Col. Call, and communicated by Mr. 
Hafiings. To this 1 have added Tavernier’s particulars of the road, 
as he travelled this way from Amedabad to Agra. I know not from 
whence Col. Cali had his particulars, but they apjpear to be per- 
fectly new. Tavernier’s dillancc is enormous, according to the 
fcale of the cofs ^ but it is to be confidered, that the road is very 
circuitous, and, no lefs mountainous ; fo that no rule can well be 
applied, for reducing the road diflance, to a llraight line. 

The pofitions of Agimere, Jaepour, and Ougein, have been al- 
ready difeufied, as well as the places fituatedin the line of Mr. Smith’s 
.route. The fpace included ‘ between thefe points^ and which is 
chiefly fituated in the foubah of Agimere, has undergone a very 
confidefabile improvement in its geography, fince the publication 
of ray by the contributions of Mr. Hallings, Mr; 

Benlley, and ■ I know not who the authors of the 

ifeveral 
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fcveml maps in qucjftlon were^ they have, however, my acknow- 
ledgments for the affiftance 1 have received from them : and 1 
grieve to refledt, that fome of the perfonages who furniflred the 
uioft intercRing matter towards the improvement of this work, have 
not lived to be witnefes of the fuccefs of their labours. The iradt 
in queilion, includes among others, the provinces of Cheitore and 
Oudipour, fubjedl to the Ranaor chief Prince among the Rc’j pools j 
and the antiquity of whofe houfe may be gathered, by the name 
Rbanna appearing in Ptolemy, nearly in its proper portion, as a 
province. The province of Agimere in general has ever been the 
country of Rajpoots j that is, the warrior tribe among the Hin- 
doos, and which are noticed in Arrian, and Diodorus : and Chei- 
tore or Oudipour (which I confider as lynonimous) is, I believe, 
reckoned the firft among the Rajpoot Rates. The whole confifts 
generally of high mountains divided by narrow vallics ; or of plains, 
environed by mountains, acceffible only by narrow paffes and de- 
files: in efiedl, one of the ftrongeft countries in the world: yet 
having a fufficient extent of arable land : of dimenfions equal to the 
fupport of a numerous population : and blcfled with a mild climate j 
being between the 24th and 28th degrees of latitude : in Ihort, a 
country likely to remain for ever in the hands of its prefent polTef- 
fors j and to prove the afylum of the Hindoo religion and cufioms. 
Notwithftanding the attacks that have been made on it, by the 
Gaznavide, Pattan, and Mognl Emperors, it has never been more 
than nominally redu<;ed. Some of their fortrefifes, with which 
the country abounds/ ware indeed taken: but the spirits of in- 
dependent NATIONS, DO NOT RESIDE IN FORTRESSES; nor arC 


they to be conquered with them. Accordingly, every war made 
on people, even by Aurungzebe, ended in a epppitoliuife, or 
defeat, oh the fide of"t];^e affiants. 

Cheitore':^^: his greatn^^ 

It was a fortref8''^lii3liid lciiy'.>^!‘\gEe^’''^^n'|:,'''-fituat^^ on a 
but has been in rubs fince the time of Aurungzebe b 

X ' had 
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had once before experienced a like fate from the hands of Acbar, in 
1567. The pofition of this place is inferred from the account of 
Sir Thomas Roe, who made it 105 cofies from Mundu, and 51 
from Agimere. From this I have been led to place it in lat. 
25° 21', Ion. 74° 56'. The diiferent MS. maps, give its pofition 
more to the weft j and indeed, one of them, fo far as to throw it 
near the great road from Amedabad to Mecrta. The caufe of this, 
is a miftake in the difference of longitude between Agra and Guze- 
rat, which has been reckoned too much in thefe MSS. Cheitore, 
placed as above, is only about i8i G. miles on the weft of Nar- 
wah ; Mr. Haftings’s MS. map, gwes this diftance at 196 j Col. 
Popham’s at 195; Col. Muir’s at 193 ; and a map of Malwa 231. 
All but the laft, affign it the fame parallel as Narwah : while my 
conftrudlion places it 19 minutes more fouthwardly : the map of 
Malwa, alone places it 1 8^ fouth of Narwah. Mr. Haftings’s copy 
agrees with the conftrudion, in making it bear about S S W from 
Agimere j but Ihortens the diftance about 6 coffes. 

Rantampour, a very celebrated fortrefs in the Indian hiftories, is 
lituated in the eaftern quarter of Agimere, and has its pofition from 
the iame MSS. : and in the S E quarter of the fame foubah, many 
other noted fortrcffes and refidencies of Rajahs, are extrafted from 
the fame MSS. ; affifted by Col, Camac’s tables of routes : fuch as 
Kotta, Bdondi, Gandhar, Thora, Suifopour, Sandri, Mandelgur, 

&c. And in Marwar, or the north divifion of Agimere, Nagore, 
Bicaneer, Catchwana, Didwanah, Samber, See. See. The upper 
part of the courfes of the Chumbul, Sindc, and Sepra rivers, appear 
^ thp firft time, in feme fort of detail j though , it, muft be 
long, e‘er the geograpliy of parts fo remote from our eftablifliments 
and influence, can be in any degree corred: : and the reader will 
pardon his being reminded, that the geography we are treating of, 
inclu|<^'i^^; extent equal to one half of Europe. . 

The' fome new ideas, the 

,;4ivifion of the!''; ‘It . eoniSiW ,, of 

5 three 
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three grand divilions, Marwar, Meywar, and Hadowty (or Na- 
gorc) •, and thefe contained 7 circars or fubdivifions, Agimere, Chie- 
tore, Rantampour, Joudypour, Sirowy, Nagore, and Beykaneer 
(or Bicaneer). Marwar, as inrludii]g the circar and fortrefs of 
Agimere, has grown almoft fynonimous with Agimere, in common 
acceptation. The extent of this province as given by tlie f.imc 
book, is 168 cofTes, or about 320 B. miles, fromeaft to well:; and 
150 codes, or 285 B, miles, from N to S : and its extent on the 
map, juftiiies this account. Such is the province of the Rajpoots : 
the grain cultivated there is chiefly of the dry kind ; and from the 
indulgence granted to this tribe throughout India,^ namely, that of 
feeding on goat’s flelh, we may infer, that the cuftom originated 
in this mountainous country. The taxes amounted (in the time of 
Acbar) to no more than a feventh, or eighth, of the produce of the 
harveft. 

We come next to the Gohud and Narwah provinces, between 
the Chutnbul and Siade rivers* Much of this tra<fi was deferibed 
‘by Mr. Cameron, in a map communicated by the late Col. Camac : 
but even a province equal to one of the largeft Englilh counties, is 
loft in fuch a map, as the one under confideration. Beyond this, 
on the caft and fouth-eaft, to the Betwah river, is filled up chiefly 
with Col. Camac’s information. Between that river, and the Ner- 
budda, the Perfian book of routes (fee page 146) furnilhes the 
road between Callinger and Bilfahj and' becomes interefting by its 
leading through Sagur (the Sageda, of Ptolemy) a capital fortrefs 
and town, fituated on a branch of the Cane river, about 55 C. 
miles to the eaftward of Bilfah. This route was alfo tranflated by 
Mr. Anderfon. It gives only 78 coftes between Pannali (or Purnah, 
the famous diainond mine of Bundelcund, and fuppofed to be the 
P afiffjd of Ptplemy) which, I ftiould apprehend, was a miftake ; 
as the diftapexi On ^ftraight lipe,,, M 165 c. miles. Sagur, hpsy^cr, 
being ftated at 26 Bilfeh, a known point, does a<3itr,iiib:w 

of being far mifplaced, by an error in the fcaie. 

X 2 


Bilfah 
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Bilfah is placed by a route of Col. Camac’s, leading from Sirong 
to Bopal i and being confined by thefe points on two fides, and by 
the routes of Goddard and Smith, on the others ,* it cannot be far 
out of its place. Bilfah, which is almoft in the heart of India, 
affords tobacco of the moft delicate kind, throughout that whole 
region ; and which is diftributed accordingly 

Chanderee, and other places along the courfe of the Betwah, are 
either from Col. Camac’s routes, or Col. Muir’s map. Chanderee 
is a very ancient city, and within the province of Malwa. The 
Ayin Acbaree fays, “ there are 14,000 ftone houfes in it.” It is 
now, like moft of the ancient cities of Hindooftan, fallen into de- 
cay } but is ftill the refidence of a principal Rajah. The routes in the 
central parts of Malwa, are from Col. Muir’s map : flindia, is from 
Tavernier, fuppofing it was meant by Andi. It is aftonifhing how 
he could fo far miftake the coufe of the Nerbudda at that city, as 
to fuppofe it ran into the Ganges. 

A Hindoo map of Bundela or Bundelcund, including generally 
the tradt between the Betwah and Soane rivers, and from the 
Ganges to the Nerbudda j was obligingly communicated by Mr. 
Boughton Roufe, who alfo tranflated the names in it, from the 
Perfiani This map poipts out federal tihat J had not hwd 
of biefisre,, aindafffifts ip fixing many 0^^ I , had been, 

partially informed. 


The country between Mirzapour and the heads of the Soane and 
Nerbudda, was explored by Major William Bruce, who fo erai- 
'nently diftinguifhed himfelf at the efcalade of Gwalior in 


A difference opuiion feettie tn.' hf-ie acifeoi s^ng tHe leirneil,. whether tobacco came 
originally from Alia or America^ It wa^ poBibly indigcnoii^ to bott coiltincnts* It is univer^ 
fally diffeminated over HindooHan, and. China : and appears to have been in ofe fo long, in the 
fbnrteV', that it is not regarded as a new plant. It is there n^xnjsi ; that is the 

leaf. / * 

t The attending this capture are fo very curious, that I cannot help jth^sitbig 

them here, put of place. They are extraded from the printje^’^^ 

G>vatior> that fortrefo, pabliih^ &, 

r Aww:*-. .abojat 

The Mci^.^jfo*'&ep.si^tohiipear almoft 

peipen* 






- , The fortrefs of 
^^jr,!^nequal breadth ^ and nmiy 
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During his expedition, he verified a fad which had been lon:;^ 
doubted, though firenuoufly infifted on by the natives j (viz.) that 
the Soane and Nerbudda rivers had their common fource from a 
pond, or lake, on the fouthern confines of the Allahabad province. 
Thefe rivers do literally flow from, the fame lake ; making, con- 


perpencKcalar in evety part ; for uhere h was not naturally fo, it lias been fcarped a^v^y : and 
the height from the plain below, is from 200 to 300 feet. The rampart confonns to the edge 
Oi the precipice all round; and the only cntiance to it, 15 by ileps ru.ining up the fide of the 
rock, defended on the flJe neivt the couniiy by a wall and batlions, and farther gnaided by 7 
Hone gateways at ccrtahi dillanccs iioni each other . The area withi 1 is full of noble buildings, 
n Tenors of water, wells, and culiiv/ttd lind; fo th.it it is really a little did ** k 1 : » 1 il(e If. 
At the N. W. foot of the mountain, is the town, picrty large, and well built; tlic homes all 
of Hone. To have beficoed this place, would have been tain, for nothing but a fuipnae or 
blockade could have carried it. « 

A tiibc of banditti from the diftriflof Cohud had been accuHomed to rob. about this town, 
and once in the dead of night had cliiAbed up the locfc, and got into the fort. This j itcni- 
gence they had communicated to the Rana, who often thought of availing himfeif of it^ but 
was fearful of undci taking an enterprize of fuch moment with his own treo^ s. 

At length, he infoimed Colonel Poplum of it, who fent a party of tlv robbers to conduit 
fome of hU own fpics to the fpot. They accoiduigly cluub\.d up in the night, aad found that 
the guards generally went to flccp after their rounds. Poplum now 01 dcred ladders to be 
made, but with fo much Iccrefy, that until the night of the furpiize, a few OHicers oily knew 
it. On the 3d of Auguit, 1780, in the evening, a party was ordcieJ to be in readineTs tojinnich 
under thecomrnand of Major Bruce? andPppham piathimfelf at the head of 2 baitdions which 
were immedi^yto follow the forming pkrty. To prevent as much as polTible, any noife ia 
approaching or afeending the rock, a kind of flioes of woollen cloth, were made for the fepoys, 
and Huffed with cotton. At 1 1 o’clock, the wliole detachment marched from the c:imp at 
Reypour, 8 miles from Gwalior, through unfrequented paths, and reached it a little before day- 
break. Juft as Bruce arrived at foe foot of the rock, hi fiw the lights wh'ch accompanied the 
rounds, moving along the rampart, and heard the centmcls cough (the mode of ftgnifying that 
^ 1 / in an Indian camp, or garrifon) which might have damped the ipiiit oi many men, 
but Terved only to infpire him with more confidexice ; as the moment for aliion, that is, the 
intcTvai between the pafHng of the rounds, was no vafccitained. Accordingly, when foe lights 
woie gone, the wooden ladders were placed againft the lock, and one ol the robbers lirlt 
mounted, and returned with an account that the guard was retired to fleep. Lieutenant Ca- 
meron, the engineer, next mounted, and tied a rope ladder to the battlements of the wall ; 
this kind of k<Ller being the only one adapted to the puf’pOfo of fcaling the wafl in a bc«iy (the 
wooden opes only forving tq afcend fropi COf Omg of the rock, and to affiit in fiTsipg tite rope 
ladder.) When atl was ready. Major Brwfo', #jth 20 fipoy' grenadiers, aCcendca t^dthoiit 
being difeovered, dow(a upder the parapet^ a mwfprcemettt 

three of the party had fo Httlo fdcoIleAion aS to fire on fome of the garfifou who happened to 
be lying aAcep ndar them. This had nearly ruined the wholhphn: the garafon were, of 
couHe alarmed, aad ran in great numbers towards the place ; but ignorant of the ftrength of 
foe iaftailatits (as the men fired on had been killed outright) they luflcred thomfeives to be 
ftoppird hy foe warm fire kept up by the fmall party of grenadiers, until Colonel Popham him- 
felf v 4 tW ki^oonfiderable reinforcement came to tneir aid. The garrifon then retmitcd to foe 
inner. WldingSjj and difqharged a few rockets, but foon afterwards retreated' precipitately 
forbugh foie gate"? While foe principal Officers, thus dfeferted, aftembled together in one hoo^, 
and hung on^:, ^ wjdte , flag, Fopbaxti ^fent, an,, pfficer, to give them alTurances of qpart^^^iiid 
proteflion-;' M important and aftonifliing fdrtrii^ 

completely in wounded, and none killed^ 

of the enemy, Bapogee, foe Maliratta governor was kiEed, and moft of the. 

'Were wounded.” ' 

jointly 
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jointly with the Ganges, an ifland of the fouthern part of Hindoo- 
flan : and flowing in oppofite direftions 1 500 miles. The courfe 
of the Ncrbudda river is afcertained, only in certain points where 
it happens to be crofled by any of the great roads here defcribed : 
excepting only in the neighbourhood of Broach. All the interme- 
diate parts are drawn from report. It is reprefented to be as wide 
at Huflingabad Gaut, as the Jumna is at Calpy : but fordable in 
mofl: places, during the dry leafon. 

We learn from Mr. Ewart that the Soane is named Soane-budda, 
by the people who live near the upper part of its courfe i as its 
fifter river is napied Ner-budda. The upper part of the courfe of 
the Soane is drawn in the lame. manner as the Nerbudda is deferibed 
to be j and the fortrefs of Bandoo-gur, near it, is from the infor- 
mation of Mr. Ewart. 


The {Jaia for the pofitions of .Nagpour and Ruttunpour, are 
already given in page 142 and 144, in the difculEon of the primary 
Rations. Many roads lead from each of thefe places j but two only 
were meafured : one from Chittra in Eahar, through Ruttunpour, 
to Nagpour ^ the other from Nagpour, through Gurrah, to Rewah 
and Mirzapour, -on the Ganges. The firft, by determining feveral 
points, fuch as Surgoojah, Dongong, Kyragur, 6cc. enabled me 
to corred feme of Col. Camac’s eftimated routes j imd the, litter, 
befides giving the pofltion of Gurrah, the capital of Gurry-Mun- 
delkj afliRed in fettling Mundella, and Deogur. The eRimated 
routes from Nagpour, were to Ellichpour, Burhanpour, Narnalla, 


Ga^yile , (or Gyalgur) Aurungabad, Jaffierabad, Mahur, Notchen- 
gottg, Neermull, Chanda; ind Manic kdurgj all colleded fay !Mr.‘ 
Ewart. All th^ ’pfoyed they borrefponded 

with the diltances of, the 'feVerai intervals : land Nagpour being dfi- 
tehlllp^,^ the precifiott teqUi^te for 4 genferal maip, there ,is 
little 'i^^j^^_^t„that all the places betweeh' Behgil and Bombay;'' ire 
placed of their refpediye' pofi^tion® ; 
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initting the longitude of Bombay to be right, in relped of Cal- 
cutta. 

Befides the routes colledtcd by Mr. Ewart, Mr. Watherftone 
obligingly communicated his route from Huflingabad Gaut, on the 
Nerbudda, to Nagpour. He was fent thither on bufincfs of the 
higheil political importance, by General Goddard ; v/hofe army 
was then encamped on the banks of the Nerbudda, in the courfe of 
its celebi'atcd march acrofs the continent’^. His journey pointed 
out, among other particulars, the fource of the Tapty (or Surat 
river) v/hofe fpring is more remote than we had an idea cf. It 
rifes at Maltoy, a town-lituated 42 codes to the N W of Nagpour; 
fo that its coufe, is full two thirds of the lengtii of that of the 
Nerbudda. The diftance between Huflingabad and Nagpour, is 
1 00 cofles. 

Ellichpour is a fine city, and was anciently the chief city of 
Berar proper j by which I mean to diflinguifh the province known 
in the Ayin Acbaree by that name': for our modern acceptation of 
Berar, includes the whole country between Dowlalabad and OrilTa j 
the eaftern part of which, was neither reduced by Acbar, nor even 
known, in particulars, to the author of the Ayin Acbaree. At 
prefent, Ellichpour is the capital of a large province or diftridt, 
fubjedt to the Nizam j but paying a chout, or nominal fourth part 
of its revenues, to Nagpour. 

Deogur, or Deogire ■f', was anciently a capital city, and the relir 
Hence' of the Bkajah of Goondyr^eh ; or, as he is called, in the Ayin 


* In juftice to incumbent me toobfem that the 

author of the Hiflory of Hydcr Ally (pubHChed an J784) though feemingly incliaed to com- 
pliment him, has depreciated tlie merits of the undertaking, by ovcr-rcalng thd numbers smd 
^tjttaihy of General Goddard’s troops, M. D. L. T. ilatcs the ilrcngch of ihc army at 8000 ; 
of which,, fays he, 1200 were Europeans, The truth is, that the detachmtiu confilled of 
105’ Europeati cemmifBoned officers, and 6624 native troops of all denoimna tions $ and without 
a iingic corps of Europeims. In the fsiu/'n from whence this was copiedi, the fervants and 
followers of , this little army, amount to no lefs ^ number,, than ; b’efides the iai^or 

marltetpeap^*; pOt iaclade4 in, the return: and chefe are .^dimated at i2>ooo 
moreihan4fblte%m,tp''e^ ■. \ 

t This moft koVihe with k dty of the ffimo name, which of 

Dowlatabad, , ' 

'Acbaree 
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Acbaree, die Coond Rajah j the Nerbudda being then the fouthern 
limit of Hindooftan. This province appears to be one of the moll 
elevated in Hindoollan, feeing that the rivers Tapty, Bain, and 
Nerbudda, defcend from it. Malvva, is unequivocally the highell; 
for there, the rivers defcend in every diredtion. 

Golam Mohamed’s routes, being added to thole collected by Mr. 
Ewart, contribute much towards the improvement of the map, in 
the interval between the meafured lines by Mr. Ewart : and before 
we were favoured with that gentleman’s mofl valuable materials’ 
(which entirely fuperfede the former, as far as they go) Golain 
Mohamed’s contributed largely towards the geography of the coun- 
try round Nagpdur*. Thefe we owed to the late Col. Camac, 
who to his prailc, employed a part of his Icifure time, during Iiis 
command on the weftern frontier of Baliar, in enquiries concerning 
the ftate of politics, government, geography, and nature of the 
countries included in the abovementioned tradl : the geography of 
which, had till then, been very little known to us. 

Sumbulpour or Semilpour, is determined by its reputed diftance 
from Ruttunpour, and from 4 different points in the Bengal furvey ; 
from routes colleded by Col. Camac. Unluckily, I had placed 
Sumbulpour in the map, as it now ftands, before I had feen Mr. 

it appears to be? ,iq or.-ii thq 

foutlk--WA of its true pofition j being in 2 J® 2 /lat., and 83° 40' 
Ion. j when it ought to be in a 1® 34" 30"', and 83° 46' 30'". Had 
this new pofition been eftablifhed on the fame principle as Nagpour 
and Ruttunpour; that is, mathematically; I fiiould not have fcru,n 

to iiinaJaicier* ' 


was 1^6, and' from thence, 
‘^;Ae^,diflaiice on- the map is t G, mJles 5, cir 
" ' fcale of col&s# wimin three-tend^ ' 



to j^uruti^|1 
rate of ^ i ,7 
in a degree, 
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The diftance of Sumbulpour from Ruttunpour, which is hardly 
affeded by the new matter, is by one account ^3 coffes ; and by 
another 56 : the medium, 54-I: colfes, or 78 G. miles, is the dif- 
tance adopted. 

Then, Sumbulpour is from Doefah in Bahar - 91 coffes 

Nowagur in Bahar - 59 

Raidy in Bahar - 67 

Beurah in Bahar - 41 

All thefe places being nearly in one line of diredion from Sum- 
bulpour, admit of a medium being ffruck between them : and this 
medium appears to be 664 from Raidy, or 95 G. miles. The in- 
terfedjon of thefe lines of diftances, from Ruttunpour and Raidy, 
is nearly at right angles; and they meet as is faid above, in lat. 

34 3 ° » ^01^* ^ 3 ° 30 ", This pofition falls out 142 G. 

miles from. Ca.ttaclcf and (Mr. Mptte; who traced this road, toge- 
gether with the courfe of the Mahanada in 1766, made the diffarice 

129 : he alfo reckoned 51" difference of latitude, and it appears to 
be 64'!. 

The lower road from Nagpour to Sumbulpour, through Raipour, 
is from Golam Mohamed j and the upper, by Dumdah and Sooran- 
gur, is Mr. Thomas’s j communicated by Mr. Ewart. The lower 
rouhs, which is checked, laterally, b^ the diftance of Raipour from 

Ruttunpour, 4ifeie "boarle aiidE: navigable part of the 

Mahanuddy, ' Arung 'i^th^ furtheft point to. 

which it is navigable, from the lea. The upper road crolles the 
river, near the conflux of the Hutfoo river, which is alfo navigable,, 
to £>Ungong.. By the deviation of the- road between Nagpour and, 
SoonpoUr, from the true line of diredHon towards Cat tack,, it maw 
be inferred t^iaifthe co^tp|^y, j3ja.,the fout^ is either 
in a ftate of an^c%.;^ ‘ well informed. 
pmnt, but have every reafoato fuppofe it j and the 

Y Thomas- 
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Thomas mentions Dewancole near Soonpour, as a retreat of ban- 
ditti. 

Soorangur, where the roads divide to Sumbulpour, and Soon- 
pour, is the burial place of the late Mr. Eliott j who died on his 
way from Calcutta to Nagpour, in Odtober 1778. At that crifis, 
when the fate of the Britifli empire in India, hung fufpended by a 
flender thread, this gentleman was fent by Mr. Haftings, on an 
embafly to the Court of Nagpour, which at that time, might be 
faid to hold the balance of power, in Hindooftan. Zeal for the 
public good, prompted him to undertake a fervice of great perfonal 
danger ; and which eventually occafioned his death. Mr. Haftings 
caufed a monument to be ercdled to his memory, on the fpot : and 
.alfo commemorated his early genius and attainments, and no lefs 
early death, in fome lines, which make part of an imitation of an ode 
of Horace Soorangur is about 270 road miles fliort of Nagpour, 

and 470 from Calcutta j and lies out of the dired road. 

I obferved above, that Sumbulpour is mifplaced ; and this occa- 
fioned an error in all the places between "Ruttunpour and Cattack. 
For the diftance between Soorangur and Soonpour is too fmall j and 
between the latter and Cattack, too great; the Mahanada not 
8; winding or elbow, between Bead and Suhibul- 
Mr. Motte deferibed, and is is reprdfented in' the map. 
.Golam Mohamed reckoned only 137 cofles between Nagpour and 
Sumbulpour: But the conftrudion will not allow of lefs than 157; 
yvrhich is a miftake not eafify to be accounted for. 


, i^oad, a fort n^r the Msjiiaiiada, is faid by Col. Camac to be 46 

.Oapjam diftri<3t i by ifOEftendtioft 


_ I few .I'hk <>p Wg •fcl^Kwpi, ' 

A3wi.mai!iy fesfe ' , 
Too icon to fade 1 1 bade the feoniV 
jUscord his name ’midft hordes uaknowns, 
iC[nfc)|?oWj«S>vhat,tt J9Jd, 
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it is 46 j which difference is probably occafioned by the miikke in 
the pofitioji of Sumbulpour. On the weft of Boad, and near the- 
Mahanuddy river, Mr. Thomas pafled a town of the name of 
Eciragur which I take to be the place noted in the Ayin Acbaree, 
as having a diamond mine in its neighbourhood. There is indeed, 
a mine of more modern date, in the vicinity of Sumbulpour j but 
this whole quarter muft from very early times have been famous for 
producing diamonds. Ptolemy’s Advms river anfwers perfedly to 
the Mahanuddy : and the dirtridt Sabarce, on its banks, is faid to 
abound in diamonds. Although this geographer’s map of India, 
is fo exceedingly faulty, in the general form of tlic whole tradt ; 
yet feveral parts of it, are defcriptive. When we perceive the head 
of the river juft mentioned, placed among the Bundela hills, sind* 
Arcot thruft up into the middle of India ; we ought to refledt, that 
Ptolemy’s ideas were colledled from the people who failed along the 
coaft, and who d.fcribed what they had feen and heard, without 
regard to what liiy beyond it : and moreover, made ufe of too wide 
a fcale ^ as eommonly happens whea the Iphere of knowledge is> 
confined, and the geographer works ad libitumt. from the coaftr, 
towards the interior of an unknown continent. Whoever confiilts 
Ptolemy’s map of India, fhould carry theft ideas in his mind : that 
the conllruftion of it is founded on three lines j one of which. 


is that of the whole coaft, from the gulf of Cambay, round' to the 
Ganges 'f a fecond, the courfe of the Indus, and the gulfs of Cutch 
and Cambay j and the third, the common road from the Panjab to 
the mouths of the Ganges. The objedls within theft lines, have a 
relative dependance on. each line refped;ively ; and are invariably 
plaped at too great a diftance within them : it therefore happens, 
that an objedl which ftiould have occupied a place near one of the 


lines, ^ is: throft^ to’sirards^^^ f heing^a 

as Arcot and ,time 

parts are wholly omitted |} as being, in reality, ^ ■ Some 

Y 2 may 
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limy treat with ridicule, what I have faid on the fcore of Ptolemy } 
but a work which has travelled down to us from the fccond century 
of our sera, muft have polTefled fometbing worthy to recommend it, 
and to keep it alive : and, at leaft merits an explanation. 

Mr. Mottes route along the Malianuddy, was defcribed from 
computed diftances, and bearings by a compafs. He alfo took the 
latitude of Sumbulpour, in a rough manner, and made it nearly the 
lame as that of Balafore •, that is, about 2 1 degrees and a half. 
The mouths of this river, which form an adembkge of low woody 
iAands, like the Ganges, and many other rivers, have never been 
traced, but are defcribed from report only. At the mouth of the 
principal channel, near Falfe Point, is a fortified ifiand, named 
Cajung, or Codjung. 

This brings us into the neighbourhood of the Chilka lake, which 
hounds the circars (or northern circars) on the north. This 
lake.feems the effed of the breach of the fea, over a flat, Tandy 
fliore, whofe elevation was fomething above the level of the country 
within. Pulicat lake appears to have the fame origin. Both of 
them communicate with the fea, by a very narrow but deep open- 
mgj and are lhallow within. The Chilka lake is about 40 miles 
in length from N E to S W j and in moll: pkces 12 or 1 5 wide j 
witka narrow flip of fandy ground,, between it a*sd the ftsav It ha* 
mmy inhabited iftands in it. On the N W it is bounded by a 
ndge of meuntaiais j a continuation of that, which extends from 
the Mahanuddy to the Godavery river j and Ihuts up the circars 
towards the Continent. The Chilka, therefore, forms a pafs on 
towards., tl^.Cattack province. • , It «, , de&eihed'from 
.Cpkfbrd,,’ and of Capt,,CaiE|pbiell r though 
poflibly the extent of it ipay.bc, ifomewhat mote than is give®, to- 
wardfi,, tile north. It affords ah agreeable diverfity of objedst 
moun| 3 !^i}^,.;^ds, ,and foreffs } .'and , an extended furface, of water, 
With boatfe ■ jt , ; ‘ To, thole, 'at 
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siie dxftance from the coaft, it has the appearance of a deep hay 5 
the flip of land not being vifible. 

The famous pagoda of Jagarnaut, lies a few miles to the caft- 
ward of this lake, and clofc on the iea flxorc. It is a Abap-lefs mafs 
of building : and ixo otherv/ife remarkable, than as one of the firA 
objedts of Hindoo veneration 5 and as an excellent fea mark, on a 
coaft which is perfedWy flat, and exhibits a continued famenefs j 
and that in a quarter, where a diferiminating objedl becomes of the 
higheft importance to navigators. It has no claim to great anti- 
quity ; and I am led to fuppofe that it fuccceded the temple of 
Sumnaut in Guzerat } which was deflrroyed by Mahmood in the 
I ith century. Poffibly the remote fituatioa, and the nature of the 
country near it, (hut up by mountains and deep rivers, might re- 
commend the fpot, where Jagarnaut is fltuated : for we find Orifla 
W'as not an early conqueft. 

The circars are deferibed from various authorities. The con- 


ftrudtion of.' the fca coaft has already been difeuflTed in the firft fac- 
tion. Our polleflions in this quarter, extend no where more than 
50 B. miles inland ; and in fome places, not more than zo ; be- 
tween the Chilka lake, and the Godavery river : and between this 
river and the Kiftna, about 70 or 75. So that the circars form a 
flip of territory, bounded on one fide by the fea } and on the other, 
generally, by a ridge of mountains, that runs nearly parallel to it. 
Col, Pearfe’s line, runs entirely through this tra(3: j and may be 
confidered as the foundation* on, which a fuperfirudlure has been 
raifed, by the labours of many different people. The diftriil round 
Ganjam, known by the name of Itchapour, and which is one of 
the divifions of tlie Cicacole country j is drawn from Mr. Cots- 


ford’s, very elegant, map. The Tickiy difl;ri<2:, adjoining , tq it, on 
the chiqfty from Lieut* Cridland’s fury^s j and extends^ 

to^ ^ Cicac,p^:.:tq^ 

the 

is. taken from an did , MS. cnap of Mr. Dalrymple’s, ,'from 

thence 
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thence to Rajamundry, is taken from a map of Col. Forde’s marches, 
collated with Montrefor s large map, at the Eaft India Houfe. It 
is all along to be underftood that Col. Pearfe’s line (corredled as in 
page lo) forms the fcale of the parts in queilion. The remaining 
part of the circars ; that is, between the Godavery and Kiftna rivers, 
is- chiefly taken from a map of that country, publiflied by Mr. 
Dalrymple j the ground- work of which is compofed of the late 
Major Stevens’s materials. The routes to Joypour and Badrachil- 
lum, are on the authority of Mr. Claud Rulfell ; and the pofition 
of the latter place, which is very near to the Godavery, accords 
with Mr. Montrefor *s idea, as exprelTed in his large map. 

The Godavery river, or Gonga Godowry, (fbmetimes called the 
G^Kg in Ferifhta’s hiflory) was, till very lately, confidered as the 
j&me with the Cattack river, or Malianuddy. As .we had no autho- 
rity, that I can find, for fuppofing it, the opinion muft have been 
taken up, on a fuppofition that there was no opening between the 
mouths of the Kiftna and Mahanuddy (or Cattack river) of magni- 
tude fufficient for fbch a river as the Gonga. It could not be for 
the want of fpace fufficient for the Cattack river to accumulate in, 
independent of the Gonga j for the diftance is as great from the- 
mouth of the Cattack river to the Berar nsiountains j as from the- 
mouth of the Godavery to the Baglana haeUntains. The truth is, 
that no juft account of thefe rivers, any more than of tlie Burram- 
pooter, had then reached any European geographer. Succeeding 
enquiries and diicoveries have made it certain, that the Godavery is 
the river that runs under Rajamundry, and falls into the fea.bct^en- 
Coringa and Narfapour j and that the Cattack river rifcs- in, , the 
Ruttunpour country; But the recent difeovery (to Europeans) of 
tike Bain- Gonga, whofe courfe is diredlly acrofs the fuppofed courfe 
of l^,<Gonga, (the name given to this compound rivers whofe head 
w-as tho-Godaye^, and- tail the Mahanuddy) clears up at once the 
ambiguity' be fuppofed to remain, the 
itefeuftion of thc ‘iirtib|«^-ip^^ Jniqajiok of tffi© map- of* The 

Goda*^ 
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Godavery has its fource about 90 miles to the NE of Bombay; 
and in the upper part of its courfe, at Icaft, is efteemed a fa- 
cred river by the Hindoos: that is, ablutions performed in its 
ilream, have a religious efficacy fuperior to thofc performed in ordi- 
nary llreams. The Beemah is fuppofed to have fimilar virtues : nor 
are facred rivers by any means uncommon, in other parts of India. 
The Godavery, after traverfing the Dowlatabad foubah, and the 
country of Tellingana, from weft to eaft, turns to the fouth-eaft ; 
and receiving the Bain Gonga, about 90 miles above the fea, be- 
fides many fmaller rivers, feparates into two principal channels at 
Rajamundry j and thofe fubdividing again, form altogether feveral 
tide harbours, for veffels of moderate burthen. Ingeram, Coringa, 
Yanam, Bandarmalanka, and Nariapour, are among the places fitu- 
ated at the mouth of this river ; w^hich appears to be the moft con- 
lidcrable one, between the Ganges and Cape Comorin. Extenfive 
forefts of teek trees border on its banks, within the mountains ; 

%ply ,t^ the ports abovementioned ; 

and the manner of launching :the £bips in thofe ports, being very 
lingular, I have fubjoined an account of it in a note The 
Godavery was traced about 70 miles above its mouth ; the reft of 
its courfe is deferibed only from report ; favc only at the conflux 
of the Bain river, and in places where different roads croft it; un- 


* The ihip or veiTel is buUt wkli her keel parallel to the Ihore ? and, as it may hanp^‘n- 
fbin 200 to 300 feet from low water mark- v^en complcateck Ihcas pJaced oti wo nronp, 
pieces of. timber, (in the naup-e of a fledge of enormous dimenflot^s) and on tliefc, a 

iort of moveable cradle is conftru^l:ed, to keep the veflci upright, Two long Paimvra trees, as 
le\ ers of the fecond kind, are then applied to the ends jof the and W means ofihefe powetbil 
they, together with the veflel that reto on them, are gradually puflied forwards over n platronn 
of logs, until they arrive at the loweft pitch of low water ; or as far beyond it, as the lc\ ers can 
be uied. Tackles are applied to the ends of the levers, to increafe the power : the fulciums, are 
of rope, faflened to the logs on which the veifcl Hides ; and arc removed forwardi> ns (he 
Two cables irom the land flde, are failened to the velTd, to mevent her frcnji 

and thefe We ^tWlually let oat, as (he adwees, * " ^ i ‘ ^ 

' ' ■ ' 


t pf two ,'^ys ,t0 

If the ftS(i(e'do<W',iiot dldf 


veflel 

chiefly tq f($ ^ ^ 
the veflel M* 

Cradle, and at the ‘'toe; vji 
aatnehed in tins' manaci ' 
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tn-iflow watep. 
, .,jt<il!eld0m does ifafe 
and the 

i.'i'^y are faddeniy det 

.. , . .. , * , . tofcif from the 'feapl,,,,, 

toper water. A fliip of 
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til we arrive at the part wheae M. Euffy’s marches have defcribed 
itj in common with other particulars. 

The courfe of the Bain Gonga (or Bain river) as I have juft 
obfervcd, is quite a new acquifition to Geography; and we are in- 
debted to the late Col. Camac, for it. This river, which has a 
courfe of near 400 miles, was not known to us, even by report, till 
very lately. It rifes near the fouthern bank of the Nerbudda, and 
runs fouthward through the heart of Berar ; and afterwards mixes 
with the Godavery, within the hills tha,t bound our riorthern circars. 
This circumftance confutes 'at once the idea of the Godavery being 
a continuation 0/ the Cattack river. I cannot find how far up the 
Bain Gonga is navigable; but it is mentioned zs n very large river, 
in tlie early part of its courfe ; and is probably equal in bulk to the 
Godavery, when it joins it. 

There yet remains in the map, between the known' parts of Berar, 
Golconda, Orifla, and the circars, a void fpace of near 300 miles 
in length, and 250 in breadth ; nor is it likely ever to be filled 
up, unlefs a very great change takes place in the ftate of European 
politics in India : for we appear not to have penetrated beyond the 
firft ridge of mountains, till very lately ; when the difcovery of the 
black pepper plant was made, in the diftridts ofRampa. 

Beyond the great ridge of mountains (which may be 60 or 70 
miles inland) and towards Berar, is a very extenfive tradt of woody 
and mountainous country, with which the adjacent countries appear 
to have but little, if any, communication. We may fairly fuppofe 
*Uiat to, be a country void of the goods in general efteem among 
masidh^ f^liat does pot, tempt cither their avarice^ or smbitioh. Al- 
though ^ in-a higlfc‘ 4 egijee' of 'Civiliza- 
tion, and who abound* ifi ufeful majiufafftures. We arc told that 
thcifeyf. ifpccimens of theft miferable people who liEttre appeared ip 
the c'iroW^I' ufe no covering but a ,wifp of ftnaw. We know, 
with any 'ci'egf^'ol'.vcertWnty, bww %,,;^is wild 
'Wjkhin the great' 

and 
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and 20'^ : but the firft ci: iiized people that we hear of beyond them, 
are the Berar Mahratta-: I think it probable that it may extend 
150 miies, or more. However, a party of Berar Mahrattas found 
their way through this country, and the Bobilee hills, in 1754, 
(Orme vol. I. page 373) at an opening called Salloregaut, in the Cica- 
cole circar. Our ignorance relpedling this trail may well be accounted 
for, by its lying out of the line of communication between our 
lettlements ; and by its never having been the feat of any war, in 
wliich the Europeans have taken part. I fulpeil, however, that 
the trail in queftion, is either too defert, or too favage to be eafily 
or ufefully explored. 

Between the Godavery and Kiftna rivers, and on the north-eafl 
of Hydrabad, was the iancient country of Tellingana (or Tilling) 
of which Warangole (the Arinkill, of Feriflita) was the capital. 
The fite of this capital is fhll evident, by means of the old ram- 
parts i which is amazingly extenfive. A modern fortrefs is con- 
flruaed Within k}. md is in the poffcffion of the Nizam. Col. 
Peach marched by way of Ellore and Combamet,' to this place, 
during the war of 1767 ; and the road was furveyed by Lieutenant, 
now Major Gardner- His- horizontal diftance from Ellore to Wa- 
rangole was 134 G. miles: and the bearing, W 33 N*. A note 
accompanying Major Stevens’s copy of this route, fays, that the 
latitude of Warangole is 1 7° 57' : and this bearing and diftance ac- 
cords with it., I am ignorarit of the fekadl relative Jjofttiohs of 

'ihap ''makes'' 'the diftance 
between them •^Myi'cbnftrt^^ 47, and 

the hearing of Warangole from Hydrabad N E by N. Montrefor’s 
hewing of Warangole from Ellore, is very faulty j and it is re- 
markable,.. that, though there are feveral plans of this road, litioft of 
them differ widely, both in bearing and diftance. Majoir Gardner’s , 
J apprehend^' may be-deperided bli, 

*■ His bearing is correfted by the compafs of Col. Pearfe’s map, from which it, 

Z The 
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The places round Warangole, are taken iVom a MS. map of Mr. 
Dalrymple’s. Byarem, Culloor, Damapetta, &c. are all from 
MSS. belonging to the fame gentleman. 

The road from Hydrabad to Nagpour, was communicated by 
Mr. John Holland. The diftance is Hated at ibpcolfesi which 
agrees remarkably well with the interval on the map : and, as Nag- 
pour is a fixed pofition, we may infer, that Hydrabad ought to be 
rather in 17° 12' than 17° (fee page 140). The two places 
bear nearly N and S from each other i and the whole diftance, of 
courfe, is difference of latitude. A place named Indelavoy or En- 
delavoy (Indelyai, in Tavernier, and Thevenot) appears in this 
route, between the Godavery and Hydrabad : and Thevenot’s 
route from Aurungabad to Hydrabad, falling in there, deter- 
mines the diredtion of both roads j and alio the pofitions of 
Indour, and Sitanagur j the latter being a famous pagoda in that 
part. Neermul, a city of note, belonging to the Nizam, alfo rifes 
in this route ; and is about i o G. miles from the north fide of the 
Godavery, and about 132 from Nagpour. Mr. Ewart alfo colledted 
fome routes between Nagpour, Neermul, and Hydrabad : and a 
route by way of Chanda, appears in Mr. Orme’s hiftorical frag- 
ments of the Mogul empire. As one of Mr. Ewart’s routes gives 
the pofition of this Chanda, {a cdnfidetaMe'fcify belonging to Ntig- 
pour, and about 70 G. miles to the fou^ of it) we are enabled to 


lay down this road ,* which was marched over, , bp M, Bully. 

Another principal branch of the Godavety, is the Marizorah j a 
cpnfiderable river which rifes in the country, 
courfe, ^y,Ee, 4^, 


' 


. .. ^ ^ - I 'M. Bufly, be- 

tween Hydrabad and' Atirtingabad, by dtie two roads of Beder, and 


Nander j and no lefs in the march from Aurungabad to Sanore, 
Beder is a fortified city, about 80 road miles to the N W of , Hyu,- 

drabadj and Was in former times the capital of a confiderablfe ,iw)g- 
dom. . I ' ■ 


The 
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The road from Bcder to Burhanpour, through Patris and Jaf- 
fierabad, is from M. Thevenot. It affifts in determining the pofi- 
tion of JafEerabad, a principal town on the N E of Aurangabad. 
The road from Nander to Nagpcur, through Mahur, is partly from 
M. Bully, and partly from Mr. Ewart ; by whofe account Mahur 
is 78 colics, but by conftrudion about 87, S W from Nagpour. 

The road from Poonah to Beder, is.takcn from the journal of the 
late Col. Upton; who returned from hisembafly, by the route of Hy- 
drabacl, and the circars, to Bengal. His journal has much merit, 
as being full and dcfcriptive of the countries he palTed through ; as 
well as of their refpedtive boundaries : but he yras unlucky in 
cllimating his, courfe ; and it happens that we have no crofs line to 
corredl it. 

The road from Aurungabad to Sanore-Bancapour, is taken from 
the map of M. BulTy’s marches : and Sanore was the extreme point 
of his campaigns, that way. See Orme vol. I. p. 425. I could 
only take, the .bearing and diftance, as I found them in the map : 
and it • is a great defedt, that in fo confiderable an extent, there 
flaould be no obfervation of latitude ; that we know of. By the 
datat Sanore is placed in lat. 15° 39', Ion. 75° 44'; or about 117 
G. miles E by N from Goa. There is nothing to check this pofi- 
tion, from the Malabar fide ; not even the number of computed 
coffes from Goa. However, let the matter ftand as it may, with, 
refpedfe ,tO' the mathematical exadtnefs of the queftion y had it, not 
been for on^jc monumetit retnaining 

to the {hor&flived influence and 
power in the Deccan) the geography of thefe parts, would have 
been extremely imperfeft : but as they extend through more than 
4 degrees of latitude, and morq than 5 of longitude ; tjbey occupy 
not only the principal part of the E^eccan,. -Imt by fetihg the pph 4 
tions of 'fi> ; inffoy papital places^ the ^ 

many rivefa, i|^n4 to clear up many other , portions. 

' ' ' Z 2 
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Vifiapour (or properly Bcjapour) is not fo well afcertaiued as 
might be wilhed. Mandefloe, who travelled the roads himfelf, 
fays, that it is So leagues from Dabul, on the coail of Malabar ; 
and 84 from Goa ; which, if meant of French leagues of 3000 
paces, with an allowance of one in feven for windings, will give 
142 G. miles from Dabul, and 149 from Goa: making Bejapour in 
lat. 17° 26' 30", Ion. 75° 19^ P. du Val, who formed a map of 
Mandefloe’s routes (a copy of which is in -the Britifli Mufeum) and 
probably had lights, befides wh:^t are furniChed by the travels, to 
guide him j makes the diftance between Dabul and Bejapour, grea- 
ter than between Bejapour and Goa. And this I think likely to 
be the caie, though contrary to what is fiid in the travels. 

Tavernier reckons 85 cofTes from Goa to Bejapour (or rather per- 
haps from Bicholim, the landing place on the continent) or 8 days 
journey: which 8 days, fhould be about 144 G. miles on a ftraight 
line j and agrees with what is faid above. He fays allb, that from 
Bejapour to Golconda, the diftance is 9 days journey, or 100 cofles 
more : but this account muft be exceedingly vague j becaufe Goa 
and Golconda are near 230 cofles afunder, by the diredbeft route; 
and Bejapour lies more than 40 cofles out of the line, Fryer 
reckons Bejapour 10 days journejj, from,iC?uvV;ary ,or, about iSo G. 
mallS;. I Gsafar Frederick agrees with Ta/vfirftier in Aaliing, it 18 days 
joupiey.frotn, Goa. 

• The Lettres Edtjiantes' the latitude of Bejapour I'f 30'. 
I have placed it in lat, I'f zb' 30'’', Ion. 75° 19'; that is, 149 G. 

14^ 171 from Carwar; and 203 

^t'the fame timie, J |hink;,,4t ft 

of xhp roads Dal^l andl frq& P.: du Val’s 

mapi: w,Bpja|^ a :cbnfid^abk , <dt^^ and was once Ae capital, of 
a 'It islnow in the haa,tfe:i.fof 
the Popntji^j|||il|il^ 
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The travels of M. Anquetil du Perron from Goa to Poonah, 
liave furniflaed fome ufeful matter towards filling up a part, that 
has long remained almoft a perfedt void, in the maps of India. 
His route crofles that of Mandefloe, defcribed by P. du Val, at a 
place named Areek or Areg, a few miles from the north bank of 
the Kiftna, and on the road between Dabul and Vifiapour j and 
thus, fortunately, enables us to join his route with Mandefloe’s, 
with fome degree of certainty. M. Anquetil fpeaks of cofles and 
leagues, as fynonimous terms i and reckons 404- of thefe from 
Vaddal, at the weftern foot of the Gauts, and about 12 cofies (or 
leagues) S E or E S E from Goa, to Areg : and 5 1 1 more from 
Areg to Poonah. Now the diftance from Vaddal to Areg, cannot 
be fuppofed^ lefs than 100 G. miles of horizontal difiance j and 
from Areg to Poonah nearly the lame : fo that one can hardly tell 
how to denominate his itinerary meafurej which is about 2 G. 
miles and a fixth in horizontal meafure. On the road from Poonah 
to Nimderra (in page 138) we have oblerved the fame deviation 
from the fiandard of the itinerary meafures of the country for on 
that road, his colTes turn out exa<fily 2 G. miles each, on a firaight 
line. It ‘fiiould be a rule for every traveller to ufe, not only the 
meafures, but the denomination of the country he pafles through j 
for then we are likely to pofiVfs a better fcale, than his judgment 
canfurnifh us with. This will be underftood to apply to computed 
, diftances.only. I have proportioned M. Anquctil’s diftances, as 
as I could-, confifieiitly with, the fupppfed fituation of Areg, in 
refped: of Vifiapoor; which latter place, was the primary Jiation in 
this cafe. 


His route from Goa to the Kiftna, is fo far on ihc ordinary road 
to Vifiapour, by the Ponda Gant. The route from the crofling 
pljace of , the Kifipa to Poonah, i^iyes a,^e|ie|ul part 

qX tlw?' :;qf tlie litM^on 

of -during the'||ic^’'of 

the Rkjah? of Sev«^ee'4 Ikieivi This |»Uce appears, , 

tioned 
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tioned diftance of M. Anquetil’s route, to be about 38 G. miles 
( horizon tally) nearly S by E from Poonali. A native of this place 
informed me that Sattarah was reputed to be 30 colTes (or about 
43 G. miles) S E of Poonah. I have no doubt but that M. An- 
quetii’s route may be relied on, for the diilance. It is to Mr. 
(i)rmc's hiftorical fragments before-mentioned, that I am indebted 
tor the knowledge that M. AnquetiFs book contained any fuch 
ijuattcr. I lament exceedingly that he had not a compafs with him, 
with which he might have taken, the bearing of the road between 
Goa and Aurungabad : for in a quarter where geography is fo 
bare of materials, that every notice of the kind is received with 
avidity, that genlleman had a fair opportunity of diftinguifhing 
himfelf in this way ; as he may be faid literally to have, trod a new 
path. 

The notes to Mr. Orme’s hiftorical fragments afford fame notices 
and fuTggeftions, that haVe been of fervice to this work. The ge- 
neral fituation of Pannela, fo much celebrated in the hiftory of 
Sevagee, is placed conformable to his fuggeftion, in the fame book, 
I have alfo followed him, in fuppofing the Atoni of P. du Val, to 
be Huttany, once an Englilh fadtory in the heart of Vifiapour. 
Hubely, another fadtory, is faid by, Fryer to be 6^ days journey 
from, Carwar ; and by his nvanner of ejcpreflion, i* to be 

fituated on the road to Vifiapour. It is in the fame place that 
Fryer fays, that Vifiapour is 10 days journey from Carwar. 

Naldorouk, Malkar, Sakkar, Kandjoly, and other places in the 
Deccan, are alfo from Mr. Orme’s book; which points out the 
Iburce of the Kiftna river to be on the N W of Sattarah / and it 
cannot the He fo 

clofe to Sattarah j ahd me Kiftna is known to fjprihg from the eaft 
fide of that ridge. 

Raoltsonda, a famous diamond mine, is placed in Mr. Montrefor’s 
map, about i5;G, miles to the weft ofRalicotte, and i2 from-jt^n^i 
ncfrth bank of t&' i^ftna ; ibut I know not on what 

Taver- 
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Tavernier, who vifited Raolconda, gives Its didance from Golconda 
at 17 gos, of 4 French leagues each. Tavernier mentions his 
eroding a river that formed the common boundary of Golcouda 
and Vifiapour, about 4 gos, or more, before he came to Raolconda. 
This river can be no other than the Beema, which, to this day, 
forms the eadern boundary of Vifiapour j and pafles about 80 or 
82 G. miles to the weft of Golconda, crofting the road from it to 
Ralicotte : and if we reckon the 82 miles, 13 gosj that is, forming 
a fcale from the diftance between Golconda and the river Beemah ; 
each gos will be 6,3 G. miles in horizontal diftance (or nearer 3, 
than 4 French leagues) and Raolconda will be placed about 25 G. 
miles on the weft of the Beemali ; or r i, eaii of Ralicotte. 

If we take the gos at 4 French leagues, without regarding the 
proportion arifing from the above calculation, it will bring Raol- 
conda very near the fituation affigned it by Montrefor. But I have 
neverthelefs adopted the former, thinking it, on the wdiole, the 
moftconfiftcnt. 

Csefar Frederick fays that the mines (Raolconda) are fix days 
journeys from Bifnagur : but this will apply equally to either of the 
above pofitions. 

The general courfe of the JCiftna river from the fea to Bezoara, 
is chiefly taken from Major Stevens’s maps, communicated by 
Mr. Dalrymple. From thence, to Timerycotta is from Montrefor, 
eJoUated with Capt. Davis’s fketch of Guntoor, &c. apd a French 
MS. it 

is drawn only and in the ^ w in 

the maps that include its cotirfe. From the mouth of the Tunge- 
badra to Gutigui, or Catigui, its courfe is drawn in a French 
copy of M. Bufty's marches j and I have correded it in places 
by General Jofeph Smith’s journal* .-Above GtifigWii its cour;^ is 
markdi-in ’certsun places, itj patt^jSj^riy 

thofe traVelieii' by M. Anqu^l du I^erron : but upop j^;r|whole, 
nothing more than its mere general courfe is knovirni,!;;6lll^i^withih 

6 70 
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JO miles of the fea. General Jofeph Smith remarks, that the 
Xiftna was fordable both above and below the conflux of the 
Beemah river, in the month of March : and that a few miles 
below the mouth of the Beemah, its bed was 600 yards wide, 
and exhibited an uncommon appearance, from the number and diver- 
flty of the rocks in it. 

The Kiftna and Godavery rivers, however remote at their foun- 
tains, approach v/ithin 80 miles of each other, in the lower parts 
of their courfe ; and form an extenfive tradfc of country, conapofed 
of rich vegetable mould, fuch as is ufually. found at the mouths of 
large rivers. Heje we behold, on a fmaller fcale, the fame economy 
that is obfervable in the agency of the Nile and Ganges, in form- 
ing the DELTAS of Egypt and Bengal j by means of the finer par- 
ticles of earth, that are fwept down by thofe vaft rivers, and. their 
branches, in a courfe of more than 2000 miles. Thofe who have 


been on the fpot, and reafon from analogy, in this cafe, will rea- 
dily fuppofe that the whole, or the greateft part of the tradt, in- 
cluded between Samulcotta and Pettapolly (about 150 miles in 
length along the fea flaore, and from 40 to 50 wide) is in reality, 
a gift of the two rivers, Godavery and Kiftna. The fame appear- 
ances indeed, may be obferved at the mouths of the Cattack and 
■Tapjore rivers j but the two riyers in queftioB> by draining a’lfauch 
greater extent bf country (that is,: from the 15 th to the 21ft degree 
of latitude) have collefted materials for a greater quantity of new 
land, Within this new fpfeped land, and about midway between 


the Godavery and Kiftna, the foil forms a hollow ipace j which 
in' the other 


parts, ,an ej 


periodical 


rains 5 being then a lake 'of 40 of 50 hi^es iti This is 


called the, Qolair lakcj and its origin may be referred to the feme 
-caufe, 'as, which produces the lakes and morales, of the.E^^^, 
tjan and Ben^i'ii(de 3 ^&,T,,,y;rhich is,' 'that. the depofitioB;’'Of|;itEi^|p^'' 
two rivers (dr'fib©'‘t^ib«adchefif.(?f 
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they overflow, is greateft near the banks : for the farther the inun'- 
dation flows from the margin of the river, the more of its earthy 
particles will be depofited in its w'ayj and the lefs will remain for 
the diftant parts j which therefore cannot be filled up to the level 
of the ground, neareft the bank of the river : and thus the ground 
will acquire the form of an inclined plane, from each river bank 
towards the interior part of the country, where a hollow Ipace 
will be left : but it may be expedted that when the rivers have 
raifed their banks, and the adjacent country, to the greateft poffible 
height, which is thiit of the periodical flood (and the ground can 
be raifed no higher) the fubfeq^uent inundations will And their way 
into the'koliaw fpace, f3?om th6 lower ipart of river ,* and will 
gradually fill tip vri-th mud, the part of the lake tW’t lies 
the foiirce of it : and as the new land continues to encroach, upon 
the fea, the lake will travel downwards in the fame proportion. 
For the natural courfe of things, is, that when the new lauds that 
are ^rcs^. the are railed as high as^ the agCnCy 

©f tSbfc.'TOters.wiil’ediliiti' that^pbiaott'eif ' the ta«d^'tl}at''‘(fratth<it'''f>e 


depofited ^abose, , is carried lower down to rails other lands j or to 
lay the foundation of new land, further out: and thus the regular 
declivity of the channel is preserved . All lands fubjedt to inunda- 
tions, muji continue to rife j becaufe the water of the inundation 
depofits,. at leaft, Jbme portion of the earthy particles fulpended in 


■itt. be a.‘Gertain■^oijtit^'^irf^“(ide<ratw>nv• beyoM 



no 

courfe q£ a* 


the 
^ ' A& td 

tite Nile,, ks bai!dcs%*t«ltt,admk:>o^'bi!ifig^ throfighout the 

whole Si^, as well asdower Egypt ,; the catafadts being fo mncH* 
tievafed/ above the towor^ tije river; and Egyptia[iiir<<Ster« 

ifi .anotfeec ^Eticui^,".,'firom 
walh :awayl,^e paists ol;; 

inuniktmad“' prev5bti»:'jiil^ 
inundation, muft reduce the level .of the ^eleyated 

A a 


con*- 
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contribute partly towards filling up the hollows ; and no fmall pro- 
portion of what is depofited in one feafon, will be carried lower 
down, or into the fea. So that the progrefs of raifing the lands, 
muft have been more rapid in Egypt than in any of the moifter 
regions. 

It appears to me that 'the gentlemen who have lately reafoned fo 
ingenioufly on the increafe of the delta of the Nile, have omitted a 
circumilance of conliderable moment, as it refpedts the length of 
the periods recjuired to form given qumtities, of new, land in j or to 
elevate the old , to a certain degree. We never fail to remark 
on a furvey of the naked fummits of mountains, that the rain has 
in a courle of ages, wafhed away the earth that covered them ; or 
in other words, that there is a progrefiive motion of the finer par- 
ticles of earth, from the mountains, towards vallies. Admit- 
ting- this to be true, and that;, the ftores of fine earth are not inex- 
havdlihle 'i longer the rivers, continue to rtin, the lefs quantity 
of earth they muft carry away with them ; and therefore, the in- 
creafe of the deltas, and other alluvions of capital rivers, muft have 
been more rapid in early periods of the world’s age, than now. 

After this long digreflion, it would be unpardonable in me to 
0 |ihi|,,an account of a plan prQpofc4 hy JWjy ingenious friend Mr. 
.which was, to open,a. 

between, till? . C^lairi; ! its, parent rivers, witb aviewto the 

improvement of the adjacent- lands (which form a part of , the 
■pircars) and of the inland navigation. It appears that an imperfedt 
^annel already exifts, befcwp^.riie lake and tbp Godaveiy riyflf as 
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To return to the fubjefl: of the Memoir. The Beemah river is 
known to be a principal branch of the Kiftna, coming from the 
N W, and joining it near Edghir. It rifes in the mountains, on 
the north of Poonah, probably not far from the fources of the 
Godavery j and palTes within 30 miles of the eaft fide of Poonah, 
where it is named Bewrab, as well as Beemah j and is alfo efteemed 
a facred river. General Smith crofifed this river, when accompany- 
ing the Nizam from Hydrabad towards Myfore, in 1766 ^ about 
10 miles above its juuftion with the Kiftna, where it w:as fordable. 

The Vifiapour river is a branch of the Beemah, and is named 
Mandouah, by Man defloe. 

The mountains named the Oauts; Gattes, or lNDiAN A-ppenine, 
and which extend from Cape Comorin to the Taptyi or ' Surat 
river ; occupy, of courfe, a part of the trad, whofe conftrudion 
is difcufifed in this fedion : but I fhall referve a general account of 
the Gauts,. for the next fedion j which treats of the peninfula in 
general,, and of the Gauts, as included in it. This celebrated 
ridge does not terminate in a point or promontory, when it ap- 
proaches the Tapty ; but departing from its meridional courfe, bends 
eaftward, in a wavy line, parallel to the river ; and. is afterwards loft: 
among the hills, in the neighbourhood of Burhanpour. In its 
courfe along the Tapty, it forms feveral pafifes, or defcents, (that 
is, Gauts ^ according to tide original import of the word, which? 
*neaii^a Itoding place) towards whence 

into which' 'd«I|?cn4rvWi»?^l%i^a(I^na3med..Ca^^ 

the low 

great height, after pafliag the parallel bf northward j for? 

Mr. Farmer., in >his. way from Poonah. towards Naderbar» obferirai 


that paflbsi had all a, dbicent northward 1 foraihag; aai^'^re, » 
feries'Uf landedi 

^ ’ 'telisd the 


hoftage 
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The country inclofed by this bend of the Gauts, is named Bag, 
lana, or Bocklana j and extends the whole way from the Tapty 
liver to Poonah. It is mountainous, of courfe j and contains in 
it, many ftrong fortreffes. Among thefe, were Rairee and Jeneah- 
gur, the ftrong holds of Sevagee, in the laft century : but I cannot 
trace out their politions. It is furprifing, confidering how long 
the Englifli have had fettlements at Bombay and Surat, that there 
fhould be no map, or other record, defcriptive of the geography of 

Baglana; or of any part 6f fhs %ra 9 :' between Bombay and Auhin- 

gabad. The routes of M. Anquctil du Perron, and of Mr. Par, 
mer, together, with Mr. Smith’s line, have defcribed the roads 
leading from Poonah to Noopour, and Burhanpour : but all on the 
weft of thefe lines, is a blank, for an extent of loo miles in width 
and 1 50 in length : even the pofition of Naffick-Trimuck, a cele, 
bratcd place of Hindoo worihipi on the NE of Bafteen, igi 
well known } and M, Anquetil du Perron’s account of its pofition 
in relpedt of fome points in his route from Poonah to Surat, is ^iot 
fatisfadtory. It is fituated near the fprings of the Godavery^ and 
they muft be on the eaft fide of the Gauts, and nearly on a parallel 
with Bahbelgong. 


:Sc^ .genetali^inferfhfltlon '■*^;J3?eek, 


along tbteweflsa» 'fioot ofi'tlhe^Giots, btfittveen Ba^fieen Surat ’ 
was obligingly communicated by Mr. Hunter of the Eaft India 
Direction i and by Mr. Holmes. The Teek forefts, from whence 
the marine yard ‘at Bombay is fiirniftied with that 

of Bafieen : the them, «,fford*- 

ing ,:#ateir carriage for the timber. I cannbt dole this account 
withbuiVfei^njl^^ the , unpardonable negligence we are guil^ of » 
in deiayihg for. the ufe- of the,ia 4 jfa^ ni^^ 

Tbiy might be' fjfrightc)^;',h»iBe/Without the ceremony, fjf ’fcgular 

equip- 
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equipment, as to niafts, fails and furniture j which might be cal- 
culated juft to anfwer the purpofe of the home paflage, at the beft 
feafon : and crews could be provided in India. The letter fiib- 
joined in a note, and which was written with the beft intentions, 
9 or 10 years ago, will explain the circumftances of the cafe*. 
Teek fliips of 40 years old and upw^ards, are no uncommon objeds 
in the Indian feas : while an European built ftiip is ruined there, 
in 5 years. The fliips built at Bombay are the beft, both in point 
of workmanfliip and materials, of any that are conftruiled in India: 
and although 4th rates only are mentioned in the letter, there is 
no doubt but that 3d rates may be conftruded j as there is a choice 
of timber. , The Spaniards build capital fliips in their foreign fet- 
tlcments. The Epftindia Company have a Teek ,fhip 01^ her fourth 
voyage, at prefent ) which ihip has wintered in England : there- 
fore any objedion founded on the effeds ot Iroft, on the Teek tim- 
ber, is done away. 


- # 'patent ted, of obferving how very rapid the deay 

of Jhbs built of Eoropeiim. timber, ^ tad, m tlje coatraryv iwwidarable 

the ftips are that are built of the wood of that country, aame^, the 1 itek : which may not 
impropeily be liylcd Inoun 0 The number of (hip of w that mtidt mthoik 
feal dm’m the Utc war (1757 to 176a) may be admitted as a proof of the turner remark ; 
md the treat age of the Hiips built in India, may ferve to prove the latter, mat I mean to 
iijbT f:o 5 n this, for veur J.oidlhips ufe, is, that fbips of war under thud may be con- 

ituK-tvd in India ; ami with moderate repairs, laa for ages : whereas, a fhip ot euvopean ton-^ 
lirudioucau remain thei'cbut a very fewyem: to whien dKadvaiuage, maybe addal^uiatoi 
lofing, in the mean time, die fervices of the fliips that rire tent to icUe\e the worn out tmos, ^ 
Jteo&al produces kem ^u)d hemp $ and the iici|;hhottring foreiU, pme : .oothijig 
tyaSteJto orfog all theic into ufe, out a fit opportumtj^,, und proper encouragmp^t* . 

Augufl ao, i779v • 
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SECTION V. 


’The Cmniries contained in that Part of the Peninsula, 
lying on the South of the River . 


T his tradt, which in extent is not a fifth part larger than 
the Bengal provinces j yet, by its political divifions, by the 
talents and ambition of its Princes, and moreover, by their being 
ftimulated by the different Enropeaft powers; whofe mercantile 
views led them thither j it has fumiflied of late years, more matter 
for Ipeculation and hiftory, than perhaps, all the reft of the Mogul 
empire put together But although it has been the theatre of 
jfepeated wars between the Europeans and the natives,, as- well as 
between the Europeans themfclves j yet fo ample a fupply of geo- 
i»at^r h^ mt. b^ 6ippli^,,.^s,%yi^ 
tiom ift ;*!)» north. The geo^rt^hy of fonitO ^ the wfclliam. patts Of 
the. penin&la, are as little known- to us,t as that of the’ central parts 
of Hindooftan., 


It is^ lamentaWe to a filing mind' to refleiS how large a portion of their mxferi^s, the 
happy nat^es of the Carnatic owe to the Englifti ; I mean from the mfofiicient .proiie^ition 
them,, ,^3 of the war of tyBo* The faying cf the ^14 Philip,, 

in the 

Camafrc, M the wretched flam of the inhabi- 

tants.of Bengal ; when,, m r^aEi^,, be dafleS. aio^ng the haptneli. nations .through- 
out Ana. Poets deal in hfHeh : but a tale of woe will bell delcribe* the fuffieriugs of the 

hclplefr i^bimnts of the Gamatic, dmingHyder’s ittvagom And here I cannot refnfe a tri*. 
bate of alcaide to the chara&r and abilities of the Nobleman, who allbmed the government of 
jwadr^s, at ^ when the Biatilk interefts coidd hardly be faid to have an ejoftence in the* 
Canutic : nearly the entire poflhEon of the whole country . I. cannot'.exprdi, mi", 

^mion of this chitaaer,,in a mmre fordble manner, than by regrettiag 

itf di^ nand, Ihguid.not be employed, fop 



Xhe.’ 
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The figure of this tradl is a triangle, of vvixich the courle of the 
Kiftna river forms the bale, and the coafts of Coromandel and 
Malabar, the fidcs. Its extent from the Kiftna to Cape Comorin, 
which forms the apex of the triangle, is about 600 Britilli miles } 
and its breadth, in the widelt part, is about 550. 

The conftrudtion of the fea coafts, has been already defcribed in 
the firft fedion j and that of the courfe of the Kiftna river, in the 
latter part of the fourth. 

Madras, or Fort St. George, as has been obferved (in page 13) 
lies in lat. 13° 5', Ion. 80® 25' j and dole on the margin of the 
lea. It is the principal fettlcment of the Britifli Eaft India Com- 
pany, on the eaft fide of the peninfula j and is a* fortrefs of vcry^ 
great ftrength, including within it a regular, well built city. But 
as it was impoffible to fortify and garrifon, in an effedual manner, 
a city of fuch extent as the political and commercial confequence of 
Madras, muft give birth to j there is a fecond city, feparated from 
Madras, by the breadth of a proper efplanade only j and although 
ft«ir four feBes W dUkuit, is fortified in fuch a manner, as to pre- 
vent a furprife from the enemy’s horfe j an evil to which every open 
town in the Carnatic, is fubjed ; from the dryhefs and evennefs of 
the country. Madras was lettled by the Englifli about the year 
1640, and was hardly dcfenfible, until the deftrudion of Fort St. 
David in 1758, pointed out the necelfity of it. It is now perhaps, 
opft cf the fortrefies in the poffefiion of the Britilh nation : 'and 
although not of fo regular a dcfign as Fort William, yet from the 
greater facility of it, by lea, and the, natural advantages of 

ground, which leaves the enemy lefs choice in the manner of con- 
duding his attacks it may on the whole be deemed at leaft equal 
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gerous furf^ or wave, that breaks upon itj .and induces the necef- 
hty of uhng the boats of the country, to land in, Thefe are of a 
lingular eonftrutSioni being formed without ribs, or keel; with 


flat bottoms, and having their planks fewed together : iron being 
totally excluded throughout the whole fabrick. By this conftruc- 
tion, they are rendered flexible enough to elude the elfe<Sts of the 
violent Ihocks which they receive, by the'dalhing of the waves, or 
furf, on the beach : and which either overfets, or breaks to pieces, 
a boat of European conftru<fl:ion. No port for large veflhls occurs 
between Trinkaimly ■and the Ganges: that is, ia.ian extent of 15 
degrees ; ' fo that the comparative proximity of the former, to Ma- 
dras and Pondich'erry, renders it a capital objedt, both to the Eng- 
Ii£h and French. 

The Company’s lands (or Jaghire -f*) extend from Madras to the 
Pullicate lake, northward; and to Alemparve, fouthwards : and weft* 


ward, beyond Conjeveram : that' is, about loB B. miles along ftjore, 
abd 47 inland ; in the wideft part. This whole trad hath had a 
regular furvey : and Mr. Pringle, who furveyed the marches of the 
army under Sir Eyre Coote, during the late war, has afeertained fome 
intcrefting geographical politions, beyond it ; and by this means ex- 
tended yery confiderably, the diowshfions of what may be called the 
ffa 6 i , ; fp that we aie 

he^,^tio fill up with tbJeffthfehecuti^ ail ^ country;’ hetwasii the 
parailel di Bullicatfe h<^rthward,.and Citddalore, fauthwa»d ; bounded 
oh the weft„ er iidand ft(fci, by a line drawn from Cuddalore through 
and Chittoor s and eaftward by the lea.. The whole 
-ipape ;iofl G. milcs^,^^.'^ 




...tflutes. 
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the pofitions of Portonovo, Sautgud, and Amboor are obtained j 
which laft may be confidered as the weftmod point determined with 
accuracy, any where to the north of Tritchinopoly : and Amboor 
is only one fourth of the whole diftance acrofs the peninfula. I 
cannot find that the road to Colar, was meafured, during the cam- 
paign of t767, 

Arcot is found to be nearer to Madras than was before fuppoled. 

I have fixed it by a feries of triangles, by means of Wandiwaflb, 
Narnaveram, and Sholingur hills j and a bale, furnifhed by the 
Jaghire map ; at 56,6 G. miles, in horizontal diftance, from Mad- 
ras J and about 13^ 30'' fouth of its parallel j whence, its latitude 
will be iz° 51'' 30", Ion. 79° zS' 15'''. I do not know that its 
obferved latitude is recorded any where, Mr. Pringle’s map makes 
its diftance from Madras 57,9 ; and M. D’ Anville ^ 8 ,z in his MS. 
of pofitions ; and another French MS. map, 59,1. 

Arcot is reckoned the capital of die Carnatic j and muft be a 
place of great antiquity, by its being taken notice of by Ptolemy, 
as the from whence cor- 

ruptly Choro-cbandel. It is a pretty large city, and its' citadel 
is efteemed a place of fome ftrength, for an Indian fortrefs. The 
defimee which it made under Clive, in 1751, cftablilhcd the mili- 
tary fame of that illuftrious nobleman ; whofe foibles expofed him 
to the attacks of enemies, who were better qualified to obferve his 
defeds, than to imitate, him in the higher parts of his charader : 
to which pofterity will do ample juftke, when it is placed beyond 
the reach of the envy of cbtemporarks : and w]^ his foibles 
will be as little 'cemenibeted, as the malice of his enemies. 

The pofition of Velore, is from. Mr, Pringle’s diftance, correded. 
by the bearing of Shoiangur hill. In his map of Coom’s campaigns* 
he has given too much diftance between Arcot. ^ fbf it 


in thg .nw *,.' and mdry f #!' 


die 
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horizontal difiance, by three-fourths of a mile only ; in miles. 
Thefe, I apprehend, are miftakes, occafioned by hafte. 

V elore is a poft of great importance, commanding the great road 
leading into the Carnatic, from the valley of Vaniambaddy j and 
tlie diredeft route from the Myfore country. It confiils of three 
lirong forts, on as many hills : and is judly deemed impregnable 
to an Indian aririy. It is faid to have been originally fortified by 
the Mahrattas, more than 200 years ago. Among other ads of 
generalfhip exhibited by Sir Eye Coote, during the late war ; the 
relief of this place, in the face of Hydet’s whole army, may be 
reckoned a capital one. It is about 90 miles to the weftward of 
Madras. 

Paliconda, had its bearing taken from Velore, and the difiancc 
between them, was meafured. Amboor is determined by the dif- 
tance from Paliconda, and the bearing of Coulalgur j which latter 
is determined by bearings frCra Velofe and Arcot. The diftances 
are obtained by means of Mr. Pringle’s table of roads, with allow- 
ance for winding. Laftly, Sautgud is placed by angles taken at 
Amboor and Velore. 


Thefe, together with Col. Pearfe’s line, along the eaftern coaft 
of the peninfula, and thofe before takep notice of in the ibuthern 
provinces.,! (in' fedion L) are all 'the meafuri^ lines that Occur in 
thefe^*jp«|t^,: 'tDgcthif.'with* ‘dtte, 

tude j that is, at 'Ghinna-Balabaratt4> abo^tt thb middle bCtVv^ii 
the two feas. This being the cafe, it will follow, that "the various 
materials of which the geography of the trad in quefiion is com- 
pofed, can he no otherwife irrangfed, than by eftablifliing as frifn&ty 


, being 

done, to adapt the matter .ytCK-the^|ef|)eaefVe i^Vals,- hdtween thefe 
primary' jfeations : .which intervals muft of courfe determine the 


fcales 
materials 


lines of the feveral MS. maps, of which the 
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I £hall attempt only to give an account of the manner of deter- 
mining the principal of thefe ftations, or points of connexion; 
and that for the ufe of future geographers. To defcribe the whole, 
would lead me into unnecefl’ary prolixity. The primary points 
which it became neceflaiy to defcribe, in the account of the fea 
coaft, were chiefly from adtual meafurementj as Tritchinopoly, 
Tanjore, Madura, Palicaudchcrry : and I may now add, Coimbet- 
tore and Carroor ; which are placed by meafurement alfo. Arcot 
and Amboor, I have juft mentioned j and Poliput and Chittoor, 
are the only remaining ones, that are efirbliflied by furvey. 

Of thofe that remain to be determined, by tirefojne difeuflion, 
and comparifonj and in fome cafes by mere judgment, founded 
perhaps, on doubtful teftimony; are Bangalore, Trinomalee, Da- 
rampoury, Dalmacherry, Gooty, Culaflri, Sami-Iffuram, Innacon- 
da, Combam, Adoni, and Timerycotta. And of thofe furnifhed 
by Col. Pearfe’s march, are Ncllore, Ongole, and Siccacollum. 

Banggjdpifte.. is alfo the moft important ; as 

being in the centre of the jpeninfula, aind bming routes pafliog through 
it, in every direilion. It is in itfelf, a place of great political importance,^ 
being a fortrefs of ftrehgth ; and from fituation, the bulwark of the 
Myfore country, towards Arcot. A variety of MS. maps of the country 
lying on the weft of the Carnatic, and between it, and Seringapa- 
tam, have appeared : molt of them, I believe, the olfspring of the 
war of 176.7*^8, with Hydfcr Ally. One of a much later date, 
communicate, by Mr* Jfeto film whole peniafula, 

fouth of the pfltellfil on ac- 

count of its having many routes and .fituations in Myfore, and Bed- 
nore,; as well as in Tanjore and Madura. By its comprehenfive 


natuit; it furnifhes an opportunity of proportioning the>j|fij§p^ 
diltancfis; 


with the' 
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have been confuked on this fubjedt, and therefore, I fliall only 
kate generally, that by the medium of the diftaiicc from Am boor to 
Bangalore, in 4 maps, it comes out to be 73,6 G. miles; (the varia- 
tions between them, was 6 miles) and its parallel, according to the 
fame method of proceeding, was 4' 1 o" fouth of Madras, or 1 3^' 
o' 50". To this may be added, that Chinna-Balabaram, is by the 
medium of the fame 4 maps, 23' 40" to the north of the parallel 
of Bangalore: and tlie latitude of the former, which is fortunately 
preferved in the hettres B>difiantes, beihg 1 3® *3', cbnfirms the 
general accuracy of the former refult : this being only I o'' dilFcr- 
ent from it ; .or 1 2® 59' 20". Laftly, the interval on Mr. Suli- 
van’s map, between Bangalore and Bednore, is 176 G. miles; and 
ih mine, when Bangalore is placed, as above (73,6 from Amboor ; 
and in lat. 13®) 172,5. < And again, the diftafecc betwfCcto-BiaJiga- 
iore’st^^Mac^giorc' m-'idine, 

169! : is, '74 different in one cdb, and 34 ih die other. And 

this difference is to be accounted for, by our giving a different 
degree of width to the peninfula; Mr. Sulivan’s map making it 
15'! 5" wider than mine docs, in the parallel we are fpeaking of. 
I have placed Bangalore in lat. 1 3®, and Ion. 77® 37^ 1 o", acebrd- 

oapital or fiaition^ 

to all this pofldon^' todnd it: for 
almoft every pofition between Col- Kelly's line on the fouth, and 
the Tungebadra river on the north; has, in its conftrudtion, a 
reference to Bangalore. It is the common point of union, in the 


and.; mii 


gives fboie dc^ee df conifiddnee 


'' is' in th» S-Wfi|«!(i''>fritchi- 

JBefore I of thtf feiiisijdnittg.priin^ ftations, in 

th® |«^infulai, I fMl ob&vc <at that all thfe roads and pofi- 
-Hlaces in 'the'Myfei^;tind’'Bedhofe country, on 
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of wliich, I believe, there is no other copy in Europe. ChitteU 
droog, Shevagunga, Bankypour, Chennyroypatam, An'^npour, an(i 
many others, are quite new j and Sera, Sirripy, Roydroog, Rettin- 
gery, and Cenapatam, appear much more conliftent in their pofi- 
tions, than heretofore : and although we cannot expedt that either 
the pofitive, or relative diftances, Ihould be perfedlly exadt, yet I 
have every reafon to think that they are not far from the truth; and 
that at all events, the prefent map a:ffords the beft materials that 
can be procured in this country. 

Seringapatam is placed nearly in the pofition it occupies in Mr. 
Sulivan’s map, in refpedt both to Bangalore and Mangalore. Its 
parallel is very uncertain, as there is no good line of diftance, to 
clieck it, either from the north, or fouth. Mr. Sulivan's map 
places it 99 G. miles to the northward of Coimbettore j and Mr. 
Montrefor’s 87,4. As I have adhered more to the account of its 
relative pofition, in refpea of Bangalore ; it ftands in the map, only 
9t A.Befidtaii a MS. Itinerary gives its diftance 

from- Sera, «t 3 days joUmey, of 54 G. mites horieontol diftance; 
which is pcrfcdtly confiftent with die 91 miles from Coimbcttoi-e. 
It is placed in lat. iz° 45^'', Ion. 76° 46' 4.5"^. 

Sir George Staunton’s journey acrofs the peninfula, from Madras 
to Mangalore, in 1783, as one of the commiftioners for negocia- 
ting a treaty of peace with Tippoo Sultan, furnilhed a lift of ftages, 
and' die eftimated bearings aud. dilianccs between them; dhe. whole 
way. ,'^|ie^*/Sif George ^ to me, 

together wilfc as he 
went along; and which, being written on the fpot, and difpatched 
as opportunities offered, may be allowed to exhibit a faithful pic- 
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ture of the mind that dictated them : and they afford a proof that a 
long journey in which many things occurred that ufually excite 
difguff, difappointment, and chagrin (not to mention fatigues and 
want of comforts ) } may be performed, not only without difturb- 
ing the tranquillity of the traveller j but in fuch a ftate of mind, 
as to leave him a fufiicient portion of good humour, to enable him 
to amufe others. 

The commiflions were conduded by a very circuitous route, as 
well as impeded in their joufntey : for after proceeding on the great 
road from: Anicul towards Seririgapatam, in a W S W diredion, to 
Malavilly, within about 1 2 miles of Seringapatam j they were 
carried to the N, and N W, fo as to leave the latter place, at leaft 
25 miles to the fouthward of them. As far as theie eftimated 
bearings and diftances enable me to judge, the pofitions of Anicul 
and Seringapatarn, in .tbe ar® too fgc to the weft, byfeveral 
milesi iri relj^d of Cavcripatam j ■ the iatt point eftabliftied in this 
route, with any degree of certainty. But the route is unfortu- 
nately, too crooked, to admit of its being applied as a corredive, 
ia fmall errors of diftance. 


Seringapatam is the capital of Mylbre, the dominions of Tippoo 
Sultaiii's and it is fituated in , an hlftftd of thft . G^very river, about 






rion. Myfcfft:, a ah<^ ^ft, and as I tinderftand, the 

ancient capital ; lies about 8 miles to the fouthward of Seringap^# 
tam. Mr* William Towiailend, of the Baft India Company’s civil 
, who travelled from Ofiore to Bednore, and Seringapatam* 

■ He 

reprelents the as being open 

and ffnij^ul: nor did he meet with any mountains between ihe 


Kiftnagheri, , and Changama|bij*'^i*^ 


GautS’^adiflil^n 

' I X>aremj^i|^ 
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Barra-maul *) which map includes iu general all the fortrelTes con- 
tained within the trad: ufually known by that name. This map is 
in Mr. Dalrymple’s colledion, and has much the appearance of 
general accuracy j the number of forts placed on rocky eminences, 
in and about it, affording an eafy means of determining the relative 
pofitions, by triangles. The contents of this map are joined on to 
Amboor, a primary Jlation % and I made no alteration whatever, in 
its fcale or compafs. Darempoury, the extreme point in this 
map, to the S W, being thus obtained, {lands more fouthwardly 
in rtfped: of Arcot, than moft other maps reprefent it : that is, the 
interval between Darempoury and Carroor, is lefs than is com- 
monly reckoned ; and that between Darempoury and Color, lefs. 

Cudapanattam and Vaniambaddy, were Jet from Amboor rock, 
and their diftances taken from the MS. maps. The roads and 
places between Cudapanattam and Bangalore ; as well as thofe be- 
tween this laft place and Condour ; and alfo between Bangalore and 
Psm^poitry | from the 4. TSIS. maps, from whence I have 

infemk fhe pofitioa: of B^galor©': jand I oonfider the pjaeps .within 
this trad, to be afeertained with much more precifion, than thtdit 
on the fouth of Darempoury; and between it and Carroor, and 
Coimbettore: it being a more confined fpace, and alfo much oftener 
traverfed, during the war of 1767. But to recount the particulars, 
would be both tedious, and ufelefe i as the account would contain 
pothing more, than a comparifoa erfj^rings apd 4iftanice^» and the 
■mode of correding, and worjking ^ mtd .tfiedc form ; 

the labour of wfiiQb# , although pcawpfefl^ Wttfijpv of 

a few inches, would fcartely be conceived, /t^r^Jbeliwcd, Although 
pjpfi:, or all, of the roads that appear in the map, between Daram- 
Attore, Carroor, and Coimbettore, have been marched over, 
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either by Britiih armies, or their detachments, at different tifnes j 
yet feldom having a furveyor with them, or by the want of inftru- 
ments, or leifure, or bothj little has been done for geography, 
more than barely informing us that fuch roads and places exift. 
So that the whole country beyond the firft ridge of hills from Ar- 
cot, and fouth of the Barra-maul, can be but vaguely deferibed : 
no one point, as I before obferved, having been mathematically de- 
termined, on the north of Carroor and Coimbettore : and was it 
not for the obfervatiop of latitude at Chinna-Bsdaharatn, the 
tion of Banga^lore, and ;all the places dependant on it, would be 
involved in uncertainty. 

The road from” Seringapatam to Calicut, is from Col. Humber- 
ffone’s report : and that from Calicut to Damicotta, is from Jeffe- 
ries’s old map. Of that from Seringapatam to Coimbettore, I have 
fcen feveral copies y among which there are variations both in tlic 
fcales, knd id the names. : Col., Wood went from the Barra-maul 
to Damicotta, Sattimungulum, and Coimbettore, in the courle of 
his campaign in 1767; but I know not on what authority the 
road from Damicotta to Myfore, is deferibed. 

The dcteinraination of the pofitions in that part of the fouthern 
Carnatic, beyond the .cxtoat of ,Mr. Pringle’s meaiUred lines, was 

fettlemeial,t''^d'idNie''i^ne’of''n^ k, may<be-e3tpeSed to 

be a fubjeS: of public curiofity. But even htre,, any more than on 
the farther fide of the tnoimtains, accuracy was not to be attained : 
for inopofition was determined 'mathematically, .in the line betweatt 



: nor- 

evena'fer^ 

mark?! occur, throughout this whole fpace. The only particular 
d’itfelf, in the lhape of aiSital tneafurement, was lV{r, 
Pringle’s' f<^P^|^i^,,^ntc!lnnopoly.to Velore but this 
,TOt IjcariDgs. .Viagar 

./''l^ween: 
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between; and which, from the greatnefs of the diftance, could 
take in only a part of the line; that is, from Volconda to Tri- 
nomaly. 

Changamah, as has been faid before, is placed by the map of the 
Barra-maul, from the weft : and as T rinomaly in the Carnatic, is 
not only very near it, but alfo an primary Jiatkn, it appeared 

that if there was any tolerable authority for Trinomaly, the opera- 
tion of fixing it, would at the fame time verify Changamah, in 
refpedt to the eaftern coaft ; which confid^ring the foundation on 
which it refted, appeared neceflary. 

Trinomaly hill, which is vifible more than 40 G. miles, was 
found by trigonometrical procefs (that is, by an angle of interfec- 
tion of 20 degrees, from the hills of Wandiwaih and Carumpau- 
cum) to be 40 G. miles from the former, in the direftion of W 
28° S. I fliould not have been entirely fatisfied with this refult, 
had not the pofition thus pointed out, agreed nearly with the ap- 
parent fitaation of Tr^afOmaly, in refpedl: of Changamah. This is' 
indeed given by Mr. Sulivan’s map, at E loN, 13 G. miles; 
while the bearing of Collifpauk from Changamah is N E 20,7 ;• 
and that of Trinomaly from Collifpauk, S 7 W, 12,6 G. miles. 
Now, as Mr. Pringle meafured that fide of the triangle between. 
IVinomaly and Collifpauk, and found it only i i-l- G. miles (or 15^ 
B. miles in road dijiance) the fide between Changamah and Tri- 
nomaly;' ought to be only lol: and this I have adopted, with ft' 
fmall correition { as Mr. Pringle’s bearing v<raS SiaMf, ioftead of 
S 7 W, as in Mr, Siitivikn’s' map. Sir George . Staunton, who 
travelled along that fide of the triangle, between Collifpauk and 
Changamah, eftimates the road diftance at 1 9 B. miles ; which by 


this conftru^laon, ought to be 23 at Icaft. 

Trinomaly; tlius adjufted, is 52 G. oh,a of about 

xir'KTTicr 'ft it*'. n.\ ■mr'ij 


B’Anyille thb%hi:'rl6*i#\|5b3^ another French., 

map, which coritaihs the fouthern Carnatic, and which has aiflfer<ied. 
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tne much afliftance, only 43 G. miles ; but the more modern maps, 
come nearer totnyideai Wcrfebe reckoning the diftance 55, and 
Mr. Sulivan’s map about 50. This ftiition determines the breadth 
of the fouthern Carnatic j and alfo all the pofitions between Tritchi- 
a0pol,yandVelore. It wiU follow, alfo, thatTiagar, from whence 
the bearings of Volconda and Trinomaly were taken j as well as 
Volconda itfelf } muft have an immediate dependence on Trinomaly, 
The pofition cf Volconda, in refped of Tritchinopoly, would have 
been a deiireable thing, in order to find how it agreed with the 
pofition deduced from Trinomaly } but this I could get no good 
authority for-: and Mr. Pringle’s bearing ought to have more 
weight, than mere opinions. I have given the different accounts 
in a note, but without admitting them as autliority M. D’An- 
ville's, however, agrees with mine. Baron Werfebe’s route,, oblig- 
mgly cQsnmunicated by the Hon, Col, Cathcart, (hia Majefty’s 
Quarter-mafter General in India) did not appear until the map was 
engraved. If VVerfebe is right, I mufl have miftaken the pofition 
of Volconda; and placed it 7 miles N W by W of its true pofition. 
But Mr. Dalrymple, alfo, took the angles on Tiagar hill, and 
made the angle of Trinomalce and Volconda, the fame as Mr. Prin- 
to 3 of ^ degree: 

Gingee te plabetJ 30, and 3^4 O. mile^ 2 

French MS, maps; and 36!- in Werfebe’s ; one might expedt that 
the French knew its pofition well, I have placed it 33 from Pon- 
dicherry; and 23 from Trinomaly. 

„ ;^he refl: of the pofitions in the fouth Carnatic, as well as the 
' oodfp; the-.firffc-tidgd of "hills, are 
taken (vk.) D’An- 

ville’s, the old French MS. map ; and Werfebe’s ; and fome few 


• BeiriJWiof VoIcoiida from Tritchinpoly, by D’Anvillo, N jr® E 
' ' ' ' By tJie other French MS. map N36°3o'E 

■ByWerfebe - - N r5 ijE', ' 

; , By I^ontrefor , » - , , N ,!f8 ^jij.E ^ 
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particulai's arc from an engraved French map of 1771 ; whofe prin- 
cipal merit is confined to the fouthern part of the Carnatic. 

Carnatic-Gur, and Doby-Gur, two fortrefles of note, in the 
ridge of hills on the 'tveft of Arnee, have never been taken notice 
of, in any former map. The latter is determined, as to diftance 
from Velore, by a meafured route of Mr. Pringle’s : and the for- 
mer had its bearing taken at Velore, and is known to bear about 
N by W, 3 miles diftant, from the latter: of courle, two fides 
and an angle are given ; and the two places mutually afiift in deter- 
mining each others pofition. 

The Coleroone and Cauvery rivers, with their bcanches, below 
Carooj, ate token from the maps ofWerfebe and Kelly; collated 
with the old French map. Werlebe’s map of Tanjore, contains 
more particulars than any other that I have feen ; efpecially in the 
northern part. And for the fouthern parts, I had fome affiftance 
from the map of Mr. Sulivan. 

. More. par-lKcttiarfi appear in the Marawar and Madura countries, 
than in any former map that has been publifhed. After the great 
roads fpecified in the difcuflion of Kelly’s map, &c. moft of the 
new matter is from Mr. Dalrymple’s colleftion ; and the reft from 
Werfebe and Sulivan. The almoft incredible number of forts and 
fortrefles of various kinds in the Carnatic, occafion a greater num- 
ber of interefting pofitions within the fame fpace, than in moft 
other exsuntries. Villages,, and even towns,, in open countries, are 
but of a day, compared with fortrefles ; ; ofpeciaUy when fticy de- 
rive any portion of firebg;th ffom their fttuation ; a very common 
cafe, . here. Public monuments, too, the unequivocal mark of 
civilization and opulence, ate more common here,, than in the 
northern, pacts of India* 


Madura and Tincvelly are cBue^ from CdL CaHfs old map, witBc 
many additiOM,^ of Ootap^^;:' 

paliam, inclo^'' 'Oauts, is a very 

acqumtion to- geograply. Nor ia'this the only new" 
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ibfdeci iis by Col. Fullarton’s march (during the Itite war) into 
the fouthern provinces ; the geography of which now wears an 
entire new face. The intention of this expedition w'as, to open u 
communication between the two coafts of Coromandel and Malabar } 
and at the fame time to deprive Hyder Ally of the ufe of the valua- 
ble province of Coimbettore : and, if neceHIiry, to open a ready way 
into that of Myfore. We learn from him, what will appear a new 
fadl to mod readers, that of there being a break in the continuity 
of the ridge of mountains named the Gaufsy oppofite to Paniany, 
Governor Hornby it feems was apprifed of this circumlhincc j and 
probably it w^ formerly known in Europe, though now forgotten. 
This is about 1 6 miles wide, and appears to border on what 
D’Anville calls Annamallyi or the ekpbmt mountains j and is occu- 
pied chiefly by a forefl: of timber trees, which has the fort of Anna- 
mally on the call, and Palicaudchcrry on the wpft. The vallPy or 
opening extends 14 or 15 miles, between the termination of the 
northern Gauts, and the commencement of the fouthern ones ; be- 
fore it opens finally into the low country on the Malabar coafi. 
It is well known that fliips which navigate the Malabar coafl, 
during the N E monfoon, commonly experience a ftronger gale in 
the neighbourhood of Paniany, than elfewhcre j and I am of opi- 
nion that this opening in the Gantt?^ is a very fhffioient canfo for 
fuch an efictSfc. I have been told alfo, that the lower part of the 
Coimbettore country, partakes of the rainy, or .SW monfoon, of 
the Malabar coaft : which may certainly be referred to the fiime 
caufe. 

T^;, river of Paniany takes its frons thP Coiihbettore 

country, ,be‘' '.'navigable in the 
rainy feafon, for fittait' boats,' to the foot of the Gauts ; which is a 
circumftance worthy of being known, and which I was ignorant 
of, uh^ read the life of Hyder Ally, publiflied in France,, in 
1 784. '“l^i^^jl'^hcum^nce, ^ together ' with , the inunda,te4'. ^^^4. 'of 
the country aiti',’'^|l.%fon,,,.piay'.toe!^ to 

well: 
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weft of the Gauts, has no great declivity, in a courfe of near 6o 
miles. 


The Paniany river, as well as that of Daraporum, has its fource, 
from an elevated plain, of about 6o miles in extent ; and which 
ftretches itlelf acrofs the eaftern mouth of the gap or valley, before 
Ipoken of. This plain rifes fuddenly from the level of the fur- 
rounding country, like a vaft terrace ; and the foreft bounds it on 
the weft. There are examples of the fame kind of elevated plains 
in Bengal j and in the Bundcla country, fouth of the Ganges, near 
Soohagee Gaut. 

The common boundaries of the Carnatic, and of Myfore, ai-e 
tolerably well afeertained in the fouthern provinces * ; and an ap- 
proximation towards the truth, is made, in thofe of the Marawars 
and Tanjore j but on the north of the Cauvery, I believe the boun- 
daries are very ill defined, even by the governing powers themfelves j 
except in particular places. 

On jdie we^ pf t^e Gauts, , and between thofe mountains and the 
lakes of Cochin and Travancore,. there is nothing new. The 
country is chiefly one vaft foreft : and of courfe* fcarcely inhabited, 
or known, as to particulars. 

Terriore, or Tarriore, a fort poflefted by a Rajah of fome note, 
on the north fide of the Cau%'cry, and at the foot of the firft ridge 
of hills j has its pofltion from the authority of the MS. maps 
abovementioned. They difler, in giving its diftance from Tritchi- 
noly, from «asr to 251 G^ miles: and from Ootatdre* fro^ i6 


to I7I. ;• V / '■ ■ , ' ; 

Attore, a confiderable poft on the weft of Tiagar, I found feme 
difficulty in placing, from the difcordancy of the different accounts : 
and the whole tradt beyond the firft ridge of mountains be- 


yond the. Carnatic, is veiy vagnjdy ;^fcrihcd> par- 

very and Gnntooi-, Tenfe: and 

divided into N and S a8.0tti’i»!iijrti IJe^ea Midfas. 
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ticulars, and of geometrical e3ca<£l:nefs. With refpedt to Attore, 
which is the centre of feveral roads defcribed in the map, I have 
placed it chiefly on the authority of Mr. Sulivan’s map ; as it cor- 
refponds with the bearing of the mouth of the pafs,' from Tiagar ; 
as reported hy Mr. Pringle. That bearing was W 13° 1 1'' S ; and 
in Mr. Sulivan’s map, it ftands N 38 W, diftant 28+ G. miles 
from Volconda. It is placed in the map N 39 W, 28 1- miles : 
324 from Darampouryj and 34 from Salem*. 

A route of Baron Werfebe’s, from' Tritdhinopoly to Tiagar ; 
communicated by my friend Col. Cathcart, came to hand after the 
map was engrav^ j and therefore too late to enable me to corrcdl 
Ootatorej whole pofition, by that gentleman’s account, is more 
northwardly, in relpedt of Tritchinopoly, than I have placed it. 
The route in queftion was not meafured, but it being very ftraight, 
there could be no difficulty % afeej^Sdiking the truc 'btearihg of it. 

The principal fettlements and Cbmmercial fadtories of the Euro- 
peans, in the peninfula, are all fituated along the coafl: of the fouth 
Carnatic i or, as it is ufually termed, the coafl: of Coromandel. 
Madras we have already Ipoken of : the Englifh poflefs alfo the 
fortrefs and city of Ncgapatam,, fituated on the coafl: of Tanjore j 
and taken fmm the Dutch ki the late war. If. is a neat city, and a 
place' but 
fition. 

Pondicherry is the principal fettl'ement of the French in the In- 
dian feas. Its general pofition lias been difcufled in page 13 i and 
with refpedl to Madras, it lies to the Ibuth, diHant 1 00 road miles ^ 


and paputh of the Gingee mer., iptidkd' % the 


f Gmgee„ 

fubjedt to the •'''PbvSdmi ■'tb'''thewat''of 1756,, 


♦ As ibme other perfon, who may imdertake to corredi: this |;eograj5hy> I Jiave 

ioferted the particulars, colle6led from different authorities : Mr. Sulivan's map 

places Attoro, 31 G. miles from I^arempomy? and E 10® , 20 from 

M«n. 37* 40' W, 24^ frewn VolcoriOa. 

E 50' S, 18 ^ 
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Pondicherry was, perhaps, the fineft- city in India, k extended 
along the lea coaii; about a mile and quarter, and was about three 
quaitcrs of a mile in breadth : was well built, and contained many 
public buildings ; and a citadel, then the beft of its kind in India, 
but of too contraded dimenfions. This fine city was firfi: taken by 
the Englifli, in 1761 ; and was immediately razed to the ground, 
in retaliation of M. Tally’s condudi towards the fortifications and 
buildings of Fort St. David, in 1758. This proceeding of M. 
Tally, was agreeable to a fyftem adopted by the French Eaft India 
Company, in Europe: and which had its foundation in commercial 
jealoufy However, the confequent deftrudlion of the French fet- 
tlement of Chandernagore, mi^ht have glutted our ‘revenge for the 
lofs of Fort St. David ; and we fliould have been content with dif- 
mantling Pondicherry. The French have alfo fadtories at Cudda- 
lore, and at Carrical : the former within fight of Pondicherry j the 
latter in the Tanjore country. Cuddalore is naturally a very ftrong 
fituation j and would have been the moft commodious, perhaps, for 
the chief Britifh fettlement j fince the fecurity of Tanjore, and the 
conveniency of fupplies from it, muft ever be a capital objedt 
Befides, as the S W monfoon is the feaibn of naval warfare, Pondi- 
cherry has the advantage of being to windward of Madras j and the 
French, at the fiune inftant, accomplifii the double purpofe of keep- 
ing to windward, and of protedting their capital fettlement : and re- 
ceive aflifitance from it in return. The Britifli fleet, in order to 
watch the enemy, retires too miles from their principal lettlement ; 
and receives only a/precaripus affiftance from the fhore : that is, from 
Cuddalore, or its neighbourhood, their ufual fiation. 

The Dutch poflefs on this coaft the towns of i^illicale, Sadras, 
and Portonovoj each of which has a final I fort to protedl it, againft 
the corifequences of any defultory irruption, or the quarrels of petty 

• If we are to jodge of the degree of turpitade^ of a crime, i>y the mode of pumlhij® h, 
rivalihip in commerce Ihonld be one of the mofthjoinoias crimes in nature: for nothing k&!lhan. 
the moft flagitions, and noiverfal criminality, can authorize the deftruaion of the ISbiwtipns, 
and the confequent difperfion of the inhabitants, of a great city. I'he fiite of might 
be involved in the cxiilenceof Carthage; but the queftion here, was only whicli of the ttvo 
parties fiiould pm chafe callicoes as the dteapeft rate, or fell them at the dearefi. 
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Chiefs ; but ^^'hich could ma!;e no ft.ind agaiml a leguUr anny. 
The Danes have alfo a fcttlcnient of the fame kind, at Tranquebar. 
within the confines of 1 anjorc* 

For an account of the cities of Tritchinopoly, Tanjore, Madura, 
and the ftupendous pagodas of Seringham, &c. I diall refer the 
reader to Mr. Orme’s elegant and fiuthful hiftory of the military 
tranfadtions of the Britifli nation in Hindooftan. 

When we turn to the north of the parallel of Madras, the fubjedl: 
appearb to be more barren of matter, of cyery kind, than in the 
fouth ; and among the little that does appear, there is a ftill fmaller 
proportion of adtual furvey. The Jaghire map, and the marches 
fiirveyed-by Mt Pringle, do- not extend far to the north of Mad- 
ias. There is indeed, CoL Pearie’s line of march, northward : 
but this furnintes only an outline ; for it never deviates far from 
the coaft. The matter before us, is confined chiefly to the eaftern 
half of the peninfula > and the farther we recede from the coaft, the 
more fcanty are the materials, and the lefs to be depended on. 

The authorities for the courle of the Kiftna river, which bounds 
on the north, tl^ tradt which is the fubjedl of this iedlion, will be 
found at the end of the fourth fedtion : and I ihall now proceed to 
give an account of the authorities on which the remaining primary 

ftations, between the parallel of Madras, and the Kiftna, arc 
founded. 

On Dahnacherry and Goaty, depend the whole courfe of the 
Pennar river, from its fource to Cuddapaj together with all its 
branches, and the difierent pofitions near them ; fuch. as Cuddapa, 
Tripetty, Chandeghere (oi Kandeghere) and Calaftri. 

There is a div«rfi.ty of opinion concerning the pofition of Dahna- 
cherry, as there muft ever be, when the diflance and bearing of a 
place, have not been mathematically alcertained. A curious MS. 
communicated by my friend General Caiilaud, entitled, ** ac- 
count of the Paffes between the parallels of Udeghery and Sautgnd;’ 
and from which I have received great alTiftance, has the di/bnees 

in 
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in computed miles from one pafs to another, and oftentimes from 
foine diftant capital place alfo } but without bearings. This MS. 
gives the diftance of Dalmacherry, at 75 Britifli miles of road dif- 
tance, or about 56 G. miles of horizontal diftance, from Arcot. 
Montrefor’s map gives 64, and Mr. Sulivan’s- 6il-. Montreibr, 
alfo, places it 47I, in a N N E diredtion from Cudapanattum ; and 
Mr. Sulivan 47. I have placed it 56! from Arcot, in a NNW 
diredfion ; ^vhich makes the interval between it, and Cudapanat- 
tum, 46'; and its latitude is 13° 43'' 30''* There are thiee im- 
portint pafles leading from this place, into the Myfore and Cud- 
dapah countries : and here it was that Doalb Ally, the Nabob of 
Arcot, was furprifed and defeated by the h'lahrattas, in 1740. 

Gooty or Gutti, is a ftrong fortrefs on a hill, beyond the river 
Pennar and towards Adoni j and formerly the leat of government 
of IVIorai'i Row, a Mahratta Prince. This place, together with 
the courfc of the Pennar, is found in Montretbr’s map ; which con- 
tains more particulars in this part of it, than any other map I have 
fecn. But a difficulty arofe in adjufting the pofition of Gooty, ia 
my map ; becauie the diftance bctvv'cen Dalmacherry and Chinna- * 
Balabaram is much lefs in rV (13 miles) than in Montrefor’s and 
Gooty appears to be afeertained by two lines, drawn from thole 
places : fo that either the bearings, or the diftanccs, mufl: be re- 
jedted. I thought it the fafeft way to adhere to the diftanccs : as it 
Is probable they might have more weight, than the bearings had,, 
with Mr.. Montrefor, who adjufted this circuitous route, between 
Arcot and the head of the Pennar. His fcale gives 1 12,2 G. miles,, 
on a bearing of N 3 E, from Chinna- Balabaram to Gooty j and 
1 1 8,5, N 43"^ 45' W, from Daimacherr / to the fame place. The 
interfcdtion of the bearings (vrhich i.t ikc an angle of about 40") 
would place Gooty in lat. 14° 58': and that of the diftanccs, ia 

^ Or Pen-aur* X believe tbe^term fcT' river, 'wb^ch, prevails gencuilly tluottghpijt 

Carnatic, is not found any'fanher to the riorth than Neliore. 
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15'; and nearly in the meridian of Cliinna-Balabaram. I have 
preferred the latter, for the reafon abovemen tioned. 

The inferior branches of the Pennar are taken from D'Anvillc’s 
map of 1752 : but Tademeri, Anantpour, See, are from the Uni- 
verfal Hiftory. Gandicotta, on the fouth bank of the Pennar, is 
remarkable both as a ftrong fortrefs, and for having a diamond mine 
near it : a particular account of it, v'ill be found in Tavernier. 
Penuconda a confiderable place near the Pennar river, is laid to be 
20 leagues NE of Sirpy, and 20 NNW of Chinna-Balabaram. 
This account, alfo, is in the Modern Univerfal Hiftory, Ca;far 
Frederick mentions it as the retreat of the King of Bifnagar (or 
Narfinga) 8 days journey from Bifnagar. 

The Pennar river, after fpringing from the neighbourhood of the 
Balabarams, runs diredtly northward, until it approaches Gooty; 
and then takes a S E courfe by Gandicotta and Cuddapah : after 
which it changes to the eaft, and reaches the fea at Gangapatnam, 
after palling the fort of Nellore. The MS. account of the Pafles, 
remarks that this river is 300 yards wide at Sami-Ifturam, about 
70 miles from the fea j although it is confined in its courfe, by 
hills, on both fidcs. 

It has been obferved in the firft feftion, that Capt, Ritchie's 
chart of the coaft of Coromandel, made the point at the Pennar 
river, projedfc too far out. I find by a reference to 6 different MS. 
and printed maps of this part, that the diftance of the fea from 
Nellore, is not reprelented in any of them, at more than 13! G. 
miles, and moft of them allow only 12. And although I have 
allowed i6, it comes confiderably within Mr, Ritchie’s account. 

Cuddapah is determined by the map of the Pennar river : and 
the conftrudion agrees with its reputed diftance from Arcot in a 
Malabar map ; or rather a map drawn by a native of the Carnatic. 
It is there ftated at 60 coffes ; which on the fcale adopted for the 
Carnatic (in page 5) and which allows only 37' coffes to a degree, 
.will correfpond with the 96 G. miles, arifing on the conftruiftion. 

Tripetty 
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Tripetty and Chandcghcre (or Kandeghcri) the firfl: a famous 
place of Hindoo worlhip j and the Litter, the iite of the capital of 
the ancient kingdom of Narfiaga, are placed with reference to Dal- 
macherry, by Montrefor’s map j and by the MS. account of the 
Palles. Kandegheri is there faid to be 22 B. miles (road meafure) 
from Dalmacherry, bearing about ENE; and Tripetty is 3 miles 
SE from Kandegheri. I have placed Tripetty accordingly: and it 
flands in the map 53-'- G. miles, nearly north, from Arcot j and 
about 66, nearly N W by W, fiom Madras. Mr. Orme fuppofed 
it to be 50 miles N E of xArcot : and the Univerfal Hiilory fays it 
is 22 leagues WNW from Madras. 

Calaftri appears alfo in the map of Montrefor. There is alfo a 
route of General Caillaud’s from Polypet to Udegheri, and Nellore, 
palling through Calaftri. I have endeavoured to fix the pofition of 
Calaftri, by thefe joint authorities j and have placed it 15 G. miles 
ENE from Tripetty j and 61 from Arcot : but I have my doubts 
concerning the accurary of its pofition.. 

Sami-Ifluram pafs, on the Pennar river, is reckoned in the MS. 
of the Pafies, 55 B. miles, or 44 G. miles horizontal diftance, weft 
from Nellore: and this pofition is corroborated by Montreibr’s 
map (as far as the apparent rudenefs of his materials for this- part> 
may be faid to confirm any pofition) and I have placed it accord- 
ingly. It comes within about 1 5 G. miles, or 9 1- cofies of Cud- 
dapah ; which bears from it W S W. 

Udegherri and Sangam, two places in General Caillaud’s route, ' 
are corredled by Col, Pearfe’s pofition of Nellore ; and by the rela- 
tive pofitions of Sydaporum and Nellore, in a French copy of M. 
Buffy’s marches : Sydaporum being alfo a pofition in Mr. Cail- 
laud’s route. 1 am confeious how incomplete the northern part of 
the Carnatic is, in comparifon with the fouther-n part but all my 
enjjuiries have produced nothing latisfadftbry, on‘ the N W of, Fov 
iipet. Had the route of General Caillaud been, meafured, it would 

D. d a, have' 
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have produced fcveral primary ftathns : but aa jt is, ihe Judea!'- 
pears to be ill proportioned in the difierent pans of it. 

Narnaveram and Bomraui^epoliain, arc bo:h pb'-ccd o’.t the uvcho- 
rity of Mr. Pringle’s oblemdoits : and the Pv.lliuuj like is iVeni 
the Jaghire mapj Col. Pearil’s rtnitc { and otliu* tuit!'‘')ritic.s. 'J’his 
lake, called by D’Anvillc, Ericatis^ lecins to nwe iis cndcncc to 
the fame caufe as the Cliilka lake; that is, to t!ic U hn- 
through .1 low landy butch, and ovcrtlowiiig die Unds xauilu •. fur 
its communications with the lea, are extremely n.irrow, like the 
embouchures of fmall rivers. This lake is in extent 33 P. niih.s 
from N to S, and 1 1 over, in the broadell p‘’'-t j and contains ibnie 
large inlands within it. Oiw of thef- is named m kh. 

nard’s map of the Jaghire, pubiiihed l’<y Mr. D.ilrytnplc : and as 
M. D’AnviJle names this ifland, as well as the lake, Er leans, i con- 
clude it to be a corruption, or mifconception of h emu 

I have not found it an eafy talk to fix the pofitions either of In- 
naconda, Combam, Adoni, or C.inoul.- On thelc tour places, 
many others depend, in the conllrudhon of tlie maj) ; and they urc 
neither of them afeertained to my fatisfuflion. Tlure is, in parti- 
cular, a degree of obfeurity in the accounts of Canoul, that I can- 
not clear up. My local information fails me entirely, in this 
place ; and this kind of knowledge is fo requifite to a geographer, 
that no degree of ftudy, or inveftigation, can compenlate for the 
want of it. It not only enables him to reconcile names and litua- 
tions ; but ofrenrimes furniilies him with a criterion to dillinguini 
the value of his materials. Few Europeans, vagrant ones excepted, 
have vifited thefe places Jince the time of M. Buhy (1751) and it 
is a misfortune to geography, that his marches between Arcot, 
Hydrabad* Adoni, Canoul, and Seringapatam, have not been re- 
corded* in the fame intelligent manner, as the reft of his marches 
have been 5 and from whence we have drawn fo much information. 
But, howevef /Lmay repine, as a geographer i I ought, pelfhapa, as 
a philofopher, to be fatisfied, that fo much has been preferved, 

Inna- 
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Innaconda (called alfo Viniconda, and Huiniconda) is a forlrerii 
on a hill ; v/ithin, or bordering on, the Guntoor circar. It is un- 
deteraained, as to its precife bearing, from any known place : there- 
fore I have been reduced to take it on the authority of fome vague 
maps, and by a reference to circumftances : and have placed it 
about N W by N from Ongole (a point in Col. Pearfe’s route). 
Mr. Pringle meafured the road, and found the diftance to be 46 ^ 
B. miles ; for which I allow 36 G. miles, in horizontal diftance. 
By the Malabar map, it is 28 codes, which may be i-eckoncd about 
45 G. miles. It is foniewhat more wcderly in bearing, and alfo 
more didant, from Mcdipilli, than from Ongole. 

Combam is reckoned 25 codes from Innaconda; and 32 from 
Ongole j or about 5 1 G. miles from the latter. It is placed in the 
map, at 48 miles diftant, and nearly tveft, from Ongole : but as 
its parallel is regulated by the ufllimcd politiv>n of Innaconda, 
it is fubjeft, of courfc, to the fame errors. Tavernier’s route 
from Gandicotta to Maflierlaw, paded through Combam, (which 
he calls Karaan) and its podtion accords very w^elJ, with the pro- 
portion of diftance adigned it. More will be faid on this fubjed, 
hereafter. 

Adoni is reckoned to be 66 codes from Combam, by the Mala- 
bar map ; and 67 by a route tranfmitted by Col. tiarper to the 
Madras Government j and which was colledted from the information 
of his guides, while at Innaconda, in 1781. Thefe codes on the 
Carnatic fcale {yj\- to a degree) are equal to 106 G. miles ; and 
this is the diftance allowed in the conftrudtion, between Com- 
bam iuid Adoni, weftward. And for its parallel, no better autho- 
rity can be found, than its diftance from Gooty, which is fituated 
to the S E of it, two days journey, or 36 G. miles according to my 
calculation ; which is founded on foine confiderable degree of ex- 
perience in thefe shatters. , Adohi# th, us placed, is 63 G. miles 
N N 1 from Roydroqg, and about'44Toulh of the Kiftna rivlr. 

■ Adoni, 
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AdonI, as to general pofitlon, is about the middle of the pcniiv- 
fuk, and exactly in the parallel of Goa. It was, not many years 
ago, a fine city, and extremely well fortified, lituatcd on the fide 
of one of the branches of the Tungebadra * river ^ and the capital 
of a fmall principality, or rather feudatory province, of Golconda. 
A part of its hiilory will be found in Mr. Ornie’s works. It was 
fince afilgned, together with Rachore, and Guntoor, to the late 
Daz-det-Jung, brother to Nizam i\lly, the reigning Soubah of the 
Deccan. Hyder’s defperate grafp fixed on this, as well as the reft 
of the provinces on the fouib of the Kiftna, previous to the late 
war : but all of them were, or ought to have been, reftored by the 
peace of 1782. Adoni certainly was : becauie the attack of Adoni, 
then in the hands of the Nizam, was one of Tippoo’s exploits, 
laft year. 

The pofition of Canoul appears the moft uncertain of all. The 
authorities for it, are, the Malabar map, in which its diftance from 
Rachore, Cuddapah, Adoni, and Combam, are given in codes ; 
but the interfedlions of thefe from the different points, do not 
agree. The map alluded to, is not conftrudted by a fcale, but 
rudely ficctched out without much proportion being obferved either 
in the bearings, or diftances of places, from each other ; and the 
names, and tlie diftances between the ftages, are written in the 
Malabar language. Canoul is there faid to be 57 coifes from Cud^ 
dapahi 38 from Combam ^ 28 from Rachore; and the fame from 
Adoni: and 36 from Timapet, a place that occurs in General 
Jofeph Smith’s route from Ilydrabad to Sollapour. By this ac- 
count, the number of cofies between Cuddapah and Rachore will 
be 85 i which is really the diftance on the map, within 2 cofles ; 
reckoning 37T to a degree. Nor are the crofs diftances from Com- 

* I fuppofe the termination ia^/ra in the name of this river, means the /amc as the or 
L'ddar in Nerbndda, and Soanbudda 5 in the north part of the Deccan, and in Hindoollan. 
If the fnppoHtion be tree, that the names of large rivers undergo little alteration, the language 
to which Gonga or Gang belonged, moft have had a wide lange : fincc we find h applied both 
Ju Ceylon, and at the foot of mount Himmaleh. 
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bam, and from Adonl, far out j but that from Timapet is irrecon- 
cileable. However, as the pofition of it agrees pretty weU with 
Cuddapah, Rachore, and Combam, it may be concluded that the 
diftance of Timapet is falfely given. In a map of M. BufTy's 
fouthern marches, faid to be compofed by M. D’Anville j Canoul 
is reprefented in a very different pofition from the above refult : 
for there it ftands only i8 coffes from Rachore, inftead of 28. 

Condanorc is 1 5 coffes to the call: of Adoni, according to Col. 
Harper’s route. 

Rachore, or Adoni-Rachore, a city, on or near the fouth bank 
of the Kiftna river, and not far above the conflux of the Tungeba- 
dra with it, and below that of the Beemah has its pofition from 
the map of M. Bully’s northern marches. 

Rachore is four days journey from Adoni, according to the report 
of an European who travelled it. This perfon came from Seringapa- 
tarn, by way of Sera and Gooty, to Adoni ; and communicated this, 
and fevcral other particulars in his itinerary, to Mr. W. Townfendj 
who obligingly gave them to me. It is reckoned three days journey 
from Seringapatam to Sera (or Merki-Seray) fix more to Gooty,* 
two from thence to Adoni j and four more to Rachour. If we take 
the whole diftance through thefe feveral points on the map, the 
produce will be 276 G. miles. A days journey for an ordinary 
traveller, may be fixed at 22 Britifia miles, in road diftance j which 
reduced to horizontal, will be about 18 G. miles: and itwiii.be 
found that the 276 miles will be neardy 1 5 days journey, at that 
rate : and the intervals are generally well proportioned. Although 
22 miles are ftated to be a days journey for an ordinary traveller ; 
yet a coflid or courier goes ordinarily from 30 to 33 Britifli miles in 
a day : and that for many days together. 

Timerycotta, a confidenible fort in the Palnaud country (which 
is a diftri< 3 : belonging to the , but, towards the 

Kiftna river, on the jweft of iGyntoor) governs moft of the pofltions 
in Guntoor and Palnaud j as alfo the crofling place of the, Kiftna, in 

the 
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the road from Madras to Hydrabad. In Monlri.‘fc)r’s map, there are 
a number of places round Timcrycotta; but they ]',a\ c no con- 
nexion with any other known place. Capt. Davis, in his ac- 
count of the places in and about the Guntoor circar, lays that 
Timcrycotta is 40 codes well from Guntoor fort: and Ckintoor is 
placed by the Malabar map 9 colics from Sattinagram ; a place on 
the fouth bank of the Kiftna, oppolite Eezoara a ptdnt afeertained 
by Major Stevens. The bearing of Guntoor from Sattinagram, wo 
can only infer, from its lying in the dircdl road to Ongole, to be 
about S W : but it is flrongly corroborated by Montrefor’s map, 
which gives the diftance between Guntoor and Siccacolium (another 
fixed point on the Kiftna) at about 25 1- G. miles. Timerycotta, 
then, is placed according to thefe in refpe<ft of longitude : 

and is 89 G. miles to the weftward of Siccacolium j or 64 from 
Guntoor, which anfwers to 40 Carnatic coffes. "With refpe<ft to its 
parallel, the Malabar map gives only a circuitous route of 49 cofles 
to it from Ongole. Mr. Montrefor’s map makes the diftance to be 
66 G. miles from Ongole j and the bearing about N W by N : 
but, as I faid before, the connexion between thefe places is imper- 
fe6t, in his map. Capt. Davis’s map (or rather fkctch) has it at 
57. Again, Montrefor makes Guntoor and Timerycotta, ncaidy 
under the fame parallel, which would reduce the diftance to 59* 
I have allowed 60 1 : and have been guided principally by the com- 
puted diftances in the Malabar map, applied to Capt. Davis’s bear- 
ings, in his circuitous route from Ongole to Timerycotta : and this 
pofition agrees nearly with Montrefor’s idea. 

Montrefor’s map, as is laid before,, contains many pofitions round 
Timerycotta,, to the extent of 20 or. 30, miles: among others, 
Currumpoody, Patack, Pongallah, Pulredygur, and Mafherlaw or 
Macherla. This laft place, together with Combam and Doupad, 
from other authorities, helps me to trace out the route of Taver- 
nier from Gandicotta to the Kiftna, in his way to Golconda, in 
1652. Combam or Couimum, is the fame with hk Kam&fti faid 

t» 
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to be the frontier town of the Carnatic, towards Golconda. Deo- 
pad, is what he calls Doupar; fituated, according to his account, 
in a country that is interfedted by many torrents from the neigh- 
bouring hills. Col. Harper makes the fame remark on Doupad or 
Deopad : and thefe torrents help to form the river Gondegaraa (or 
Gondlacomma) which gains the fea at Medipilly, and is the no- 
minal boundary of the Carnatic. Tlie Malabar map writes it G/7- 
ligama, and other accounts give it Gunta-camma: Gondegama, is 
the common name. Combam is fituated near its fource. Tripanty 
pagoda lay near Tavernier’s route, and is a few miles to the north 
of Doupad. Some have confounded this with T!npetty, a more 
celebrated pagoda in the vicinity of Chandegherci and i6o miles to 
the fouthward of Tripanty. Tavernier’s next ftage is Mamlii 
which may be recognifed in D’Anville’s .map of Coromandel, under 
the name of MamenSa. His Macheli, is, no doubt, Mafherlaw: 
foon after which he arrived at a large river j which was the Kiilna. 
It is fingukr that his curiofity ihould not have led him to enquire 
the name of the moft capital river, that occurred during his 
journey. 

Tavernier’s route would hardly be worth remarking, did not his 
diftances help to corroborate generally, the pofitions of Combam 
and Timerycotta. He reckons 77 leagues from Gandicotta to 
Maflierlaw: 42 of which are between Gandicotta and Combam. 
Thefe leagues, I apprehend, are m^nt for colles, a common - error 
of Tavernier’s : and it is remarka.ble that ThOvenot falls into an 
abfurdity of the fame kind,, by reckoning cofles for half leagues. 
How men of fenfe and refiedtion can apply the names of the itine- 
rary meafures of their own country, to thofe of another, when the 
fcale differs fo widely, I cpnfefs I am at a lofs to account. Codes, 
and leagues, differ at leaft a third part, in their length ; how then, 
can Thevenot fay, that, a cofs is equal ohiy to half a league ? Tayei^’; 
nier’s whole number of leagues from Gandicotta to Golcop^,( is 
1 1 9 i ' and the real diftance, through the points of Combaml, and" 
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Mafherlaw, only 1 76 G. miles : it will follow then, that nothing 
more than colTes could he meant, and thofe rather fliort, than other - 
wife. Between the Kiftna and Golconda, his account gives 39 
leagues or coffes, which interval is 60 G. miles, by my conftruc- 
tion. There muft, however, be an error in the diftance between 
Mafherlaw and the Kiftna, which he reckons only 3 leagues, or 
coffes ; whereas, it cannot be lefs than 7 coffes. 

The fort of Condavir is the principal poft in the Guntoor circar j 
and is ftrongly fituated on a mountami, 8 colfes to the weft of Gun- 
toor, according to Capt. Davis j and 10 from the fouth bank of 
the Kiftna. 'The pofition of Mongelgary, I am not fatisficd about, 
as there are great con traditions in the accounts of it. Colour is 
from D’Anville ; it is a diamond mine on the fouthern bank of 
the Kiftna, and not far from Condavir. Chintapilly and the roads 
in Gunto'or, are from Capt. Davis’s fketch, and the Malabar map. 

I could get no better authority for the road from Nellore to 
Hydrabad, than what appears in D’Anville’s Coromandel, publiflied 
in 1753. I have altered the proportion of its parts, by changing 
the place of Podalah (his Poudek) as it is known to be 12 cofles, 
nearly W by N from Ongole, inftead of the northern pofition he has 
given it j. for want of fuch a check as I was enabled to apply, by being 
in polfefiion ,'of a toute acrofs, ftom Ongole to Combam. It is 
very extraordinary, coofidering the long intcrcourfe that the Englifh 
at Madras, have with Hydrabad, that there fiiould be nothing better 
of the kind, on record. 

The road from Udegherri to Ongole, is alfo from D’Anville. 

' ^aribrfe-Btoqapour is from M. ! Bufiy’s march, as has already 
been obferVed, ' in the fourth fedtioh, page 171. Sanorc and Banca- 
pour, are two forts, lying about 3 cofies from each other ; at 1 20 
G. miles, nearly eaft from Goa. Mr. Ewart procured (while at 
Nagpotfr); a route from Hydrabad to Sanore-Bancapour, and from 
thence to Chitiaputtun, a city, with a fort of llone and fituated 
37 cofies beyond Bancapour. There is nothing to guide the judg- 
ment 
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merit In determining the general bearing of it, further than that we 
may conclude it to be to the weftward of Sanore-Bancapour* be- 
caufe the road from Ilydrabad, leads through it and as the Sanore 
river (the Toom) was crolTed 9 coffes beyond Bancapour, it may 
probably bear to the northvi'ard of weft from it, as the rivers in 
that part, run to the ibuthward of eaft (lee the map). The diftance 
between Hydrabad and Bancapour (133 coftes) determines the Icale 
of coftes to be at the rate of 39! to a degree ; fo that Chinnaputtun 
is about 561 G. miles from Sanore-Bancapour j molt probably, in 
a WNW direction. We learn one interefting particular, if true, 
from this routes which is, that the Nizam’s territories extend 
3 1 coftes beyond Bancapour. 

Bifnagur, or Bijinagur, the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Nariinga, is fituated near the weftern bank of the Tungebadra river, 
and about 30 miles S E or S S E from Bancapour. It was viftted 
by Ctefar Frederick in 1 567 ; and was then a very large city. He 
rcckcujs it 8 days journey fi-oon Oo&» which, by the calculation in 
page 207, fhould be 144 G. miles j but it is only 130 by conftruc*- 
tion. We are told by Feriflita, that Bijinagur was founded by 
Belaldeo, King of the Carnatic, in 1344. The Carnatic then, 
included the whole peninfula j or at leaft, all that lay to the eaft 
of the Gauts. Our hiftories of the Deccan and Carnatic are very 
imperfc< 3 : j and at this day we can hardly diftinguifli between the 
kingdoms of Bifnagur and Narfinga •, and whether they were two 
fucceffive, or two coexifting kingdoms. It appears^ probable, how~ 
ever, that in the 16th century, the kingdom of Bifnagur included 
the greateft part of the peninfula j and that on the invafion of the 
King of Vifiapour, and other northern Princes of the Deccan, the- 
King of Biftiagur retired, firft to Penuconda and to Kan- 
dighery (or Chaade|^er|) but- ftiil of 

Bifnagur., In '‘ICaadegIli^:.^^^<^^ a Hiudoj^ 

King, whofe dominion extended over Tanjore ,acd Madu^jj, .fiwi: 
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in 1640, a defcendant of this Prince reigned there: and permitted 
the Englifli to fettle at Madras. 

Ranni-Bedalore, as well as the heads of the Tongebadra river, 
ai'e from M. D’Anville. We know generally, that this river is 
formed out of feveral finaller ones, that i/Tue from the eaftern fide 
of the Gauts, in and about the Bednore country. Further down, 
it pafles Bifnagar (as is faid above, although Casfar Frederick calls 
the river of Bifnagar, Nigonden) and between that and the Kiftna, 
it receives the Hindenny, or Endri river, which paffes by Adoni; 
as well as feveral finaller rivers. The general courfe of the Tunge- 
badra is reprefented In the map of M. Bufiy’s northern marches : 
and that of the Hindenny is mai'ked more particularly, in the map 
of his fouthern marches, by D’Anviile. It is alfo deferibed in the 
map communicated by Mr. Sulivan, as palling under Chittcldroog, 
Rydroog, Chitrigally, &c. 

M. Bufly’s route from Seringapatam to Adoni and Rachore is not 
to be found in the map of his other marches. Thole who cafl 
tlieir eyes on that naked part of the map, will regret its being 
wanting. 

The route from Goa to Galgala is from Mr. Dalrympic’s collec- 
tion } and appears to have been travelled by fome Portuguefe, who 
vifited Aurungzebe’s camp on the Kiftna, in the latter part of 
the lafl: century i or early in the prelent. 

The environs of Goa and the country to the foot of the Gaurs, 
are from a Portuguefe MS. It is from Goa only, if from any 
quarter, that we are to expedt the geography of the trad: between 
the Gauts* Yifiapour, and Adoni i and which ytt remains almoft: a 
perfed voi(i, in* the tnap. ' : ' ' , 

The general courfes of the rivers in the peninfula, indicate that 
a ridge of high land runs diredly acrofs it, from Calaftri to Man- 
galore: but if we are to trufi: report, the country has not a hilly 
appearance Ifetween the Gauts and Bangalore * but that fud- 
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denly from the weft, at tlie Gauts, it -declines gradually eaft- 
ward : fo that the Gauts form a Ibrt of a terrace on an immenfe 
fcalc. 

The Gauts are marked only in certain places where the diiter- 
ent roads crofs them, or where they have been viewed from the 
coaft. This famous Appenine, which marks, with more preci- 
fion, perhaps, than any other boundary whatever, the line of 
fummer and winter, or rather of dry and wet ; extends 1 3 degrees 
of latitude ; that is, from Cape Comorin to Surat (with the excep- 
tion of the gap mentioned in page 196) at unequal diftances from 
the coaft : feldom more than 70 miles, and commonly about 40 : 
and within one fliort fpace only, it approaches within fix miles. 
Although the altitude of thefc mountains is unknown, yet it is 
fufliciently great to prevent the great body of clouds from pafiing- 
over them j and accordingly, the alternate N E and S W winds 
(called the monfoons) occafion a rainy fcafon on one fide of the 
mountains only f that is op the’ windward fide. . It would appear, 
though, that clouds enough do pais over, to ocedfion a rainy . 
feafon, at a confiderable diftance to leeward, where thole clouds 
defeend: as we may fuppofe them to do, although at the time 
they paiTed over the Gauts, they muft ncccllarily have been too 
high, and of courfc too light, to condenfe and fall in rain, there. 
This, I am led to coniider, by Lieut. Ewart’s account of the 
weather at Nagpour, in the vety centre of Indian where, the 
feafons differ but little from their ufual courfe in, Bengal, and 
on the weftern fide of India : that is, the S W pionfoon occafions 
ii rainy feafon : but the rains are not fo violent, nor of fuch 
long contmuance, as in thofe places. At the mouth of the 
Godavery river and its neighbourhood, the S W.r^aloqn . oc- 
cafions a rainy l^lqn aJlb j and;ft|ip Go4|^je^ , .’i^^ fiwin 
and oyerfloW8:-,iujd Ieeyrar 4 .,|^v^i 6 

Gauts, as Nagpour JSi" It' ’’however, that ;.t|ii>’i,tl<^ds 
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which occahon a rainy feafon at the mouth of the Godavery, may 
come from the eaft of Cape Comorin : though I rather believe 
the contrary, as the Cape bears S S W from it, and the reigning 
winds are much more wefterly. The Nagpour clouds, however, 
muft pafs over the Gauts. We may, I think, conclude then, 
that the ridge of the Gauts flielter a particular tradt only j be- 
yond which, the light and elevated clouds that pafs over it, de- 
fcend in rain. Madras is within the limits of the iheltered tradt, 
though at leaft 300 miles to leeward of the Gauts Rajaniundry 
(near the mouth of the Godavery) and Nagpour, may be about 
500. It would Jbe curious to know th6 exadt limit of wet a nd 
dry. If I miftake not, until lately it was a general opinion, 
that the Gauts extended from the northern (or Bootan) moun- 
tains to Cape Comorin; and occafioned a diverfity of feafons,. 
at one and the fame time, throughout all India. But the truth 
is, that different feafons cxift at the fame moment, only in a part 
©f the peninfula : for the caufe ceafes in the parallel of Surat ; 
where the S W wind, no longer oppofed by a wall of mountains, 
carries its- fupplies of moiflure uninterruptedly, both far and near, 
over the whole face of the country. For forae particulars relpedt- 
ingthe northern extremity of the Gauts, fee page 179. 

As the pfeniiafplaj or tradt difculsfed in this fedWon, contains more 
intcrefting matter than could well be comprifed within -the fpace 
furnilhed by luch a fcale, as could conveniently be applied to a 
general map, of fo large a tra( 3 : as India ; it was judged ncccliary 
to form another map of tlie peninfula, on a much larger fcale : but 
an accident has- retarded the publication, Thojfe who may here- 
after become poffbSed of it, will find (he account of its cohftrudtion 
in this Memoir ; whkh is common to both* maps, throughout this 
whola i and allb in the firfi: fedlion, as far as the map of 
ihe peninf^ja concerned. The fcale of this map, is juft double 
thatofthei^i^:,^, , 
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SECTION VI. 

’The Countries between Hindoostan and China. 

I T has been faid before (page 48) that the iirfl: ridge of moun- 
tains towards Thibet and Bootan> form the Kmits of the furvey 
to the north : to which I may now add, that the furyeys eaetend no 
farther eaftward, than to the frontiers of Aflam and Meckley. 

■ The' Jefuit’s map of China, as given in Du Halde, places the 
weftern boundary of Yunan (the weflmoft of the provinces of 
Chinn) betssroen the. 97th. and ,98th degrees of call longitude, in the 
^parallel of 24’’: fo that the eatern.' frontier of Bengal (Sijhct) is 
within 350 Britifli miles of the weftern part of China ; or to Ipeak 
comparatively, the fame diftance as Silhet is from Calcutta. Here 
one is apt to wonder, that confidering their proximity to each other, 
there fliould be no communication between the two countries. The 
reafons probably are, that Yunan does not produce fuch manufac- 
<turcs as are in requeft among foreigners j and that the courfcs of 
the great navigable rivers in thofe parts, are unfavourable to a com- 
munication by water. The ipace betw'een Bengal and China, is 
occupied by the province of Meckley, and other diftridls, fubjed 
to the King of Burmah, or Ava. 

The river Nou-Kiaftf little, if at all, inferior to , tho'v'Ganges, 
runs to the fouih, through <iiat angle of .Yi^i^r.ifyhich approfijchejs 
neareft.'.^o ^ the rsm''}pi 
China, loft'aty^ihAtipijcpi^ ^is river,, 

ville conceived to be the fame with that .of Peguj, 

as 
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as he fuppofed the Sanpoo to be the Ava river : but fuccecding ac- 
counts have left no doubt remaining, that the Nou-Kian is the 
river of Ava. In the Modern Univerfal Hiftory (Vol. VI, p. 205) 
is an account of a voyage performed on this river, by four Chinefe, 
about the middle of the laft century. They went from Yunan to 
Yuntchian, and from thence to the frontiers of Avaj where they 
embarked, and went down the ftream to Ava city. 

In my account of the conftrudtion of the fca coafts (page 39) my 
authorities for deferibing the delta of the Ava river from the 
fea to the parallel of 18°, are given. The Dutch MS. map there 
quoted, deferibes the whole courfe of the river, as high up as ’the 
city of Ava itfelf, which it places in latitude 21° 48^^ and alfo fays 
in a note ** by obfervation and indeed, the whole fcale'of the 
map leems to be formed from the difference of latitude. 

The difference of longitude, as inferred from this Dutch map, 
places Ava in 97 °* Capt. George Baker, of whofe accuracy I 
entertain a high opinion, took the bearings, and eftimated the dif- 
tances, the whole way from Negrais to Ava j and the refult, cor- 
rected by the obfervation at Ava, 21° 48', gives the longitude 97° 
45' ; and this longitude I have adopted. Capt. Baker’s eftimatioa 
of the courfes and diftances between Negrais and Ava, placed the 
latter in, Ion. 978.54'', lat,. 2a® 5'jf, or 17' “to, the north, of the obfer^ 
vation, recorded in ■ the Dutch map. This error, on a diftance of 
about 400 miles, is. trifling; being lefs than a 20th part*. Ava 


* Left the particulars ftom whence the river of Ava &c. is conftruflcd, ihould be loft, I 
have recorded them here. 
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flands in the old liiaps, in lat. 25° 20'', Ion. 96° 36''. The par- 
ticulars of the courfe of the river, I have taken from the Dutch 
map j as Capt. Baker defcribcs only the general direction of it. 

jMonchaboo, a city, and the rcfidence of the King of Burmah, 
or Ava, in 1755, is by Capt. Baker’s account, 3 8-1 G. miles north 
fi'ora Ava : and this was the extreme point of his travels that way. 
The Nou-Kian. is named Irabatty by the people of Ava j and is 
fiid by them, to be navigable from the city of Ava, into Yunan, 
Monchaboo being within 1 30 B. miles of the Chinefe frontier, we 
want only fo much, to complete the courfe of the river in the map. 
This break is there defcribed by dotted lines. 

Capt. Baker defcribcs the country bordering on the Ava river„ 
from the fea to Lundfey, as being very flat, and the foil richj, 
and, I fuppofe, like that at the lower parts of the courfes of the 
Ganges, Indus, and other capital rivers, formed out of the mud 
depofited by the inundations of the river. This low tradt is named 
Pegu, and formed .an independent kingdom in I754^ when, it 
was reduced by the King of Burmah, to the Hate of a dependent 
province. 

Burmah borders on Pegu to the north, and occupies botli banks 
of the river, as far as the frontiers of China. On the north-weft is 
Meckley, which we have before taken notice of : and on the weft 
Aracan (or Reccan) and Roftiaan. On the eaft, it lias the king- 
dom or country of Upper Siam } which,. Capt. Baker informs us,, 
begins at a £mall difoince caftward &om the city of Ava: a ridge, 
of mountains feparating ft; fttkh Bunjiah and Pegu, 

The King of Burmah, whofe reputed capital is Ava, and from 
whence the whole kingdom, though erroneoufly, is often deno- 
minated, is laid to poflefs not only the country of Meckley, in. 
addition to thofe of Pegu and Burmah s but alfo the whole trad: 
which lies on the north of it,, betwceiOtCIiim,, Thibet, and 
Du Haldc’s map fpeatks pofitivdy,, as to diis point, but with 
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truth I know not, as I have never been wtbie to gain any in^vrn'i.i- 
tion on the fubjeit. 

Capt. Baker informs us, thot the ccuntiy of Burmah, adjacent 
to the banks of the Irabattey, or Ava river, between Pegu and 
Monchaboo, is in fome places hilly, and in others fiat j but net fo 
low as to fuffer inundations. Its produce is, in nicil rel'pects, 
nearly the’ fame as that of the countries contiguor.s to tlie Canges ; 
and, it is remarkable, that the lands which produce the greateft 
quantity of faltpetre, are much about the fame diftance from the 
fea, as thofe of the fame nature on the fide of the Gauges. 

Mr. Verelft, who meditated an expedition into Mecklcy from 
Bengal, and actually advanced as fiir as Colpour on his \vi.y to it, 
in 1763 } was informed by his Mecklcy guides, that after pafling 
the firfl ridge of mountains beyond Cachar, he would find a fer- 
tile and well inhabited country all the way to Ava: He, however, 
went no farther than Cofpour ; but the particulars of the road be- 
fween that place and Ava, are deferibed from tlie intelligence fiir- 
niflied by the guides who attended him. 

The country of Burmah produces fome of the befi: Teek timber 
in India. The forefts which produce this moft ull-ful and valuable 
article, are fituated between the wefiern bank of the Ava river, 
and this country of Aracani and are only. 250 miles from the fea, 
by the courfe of the river. 

The Sanpoo, or Thibet river, was fuppofed by M. D’Anville to 
be the fame with that which is called, in the lower part of its 
courfe, the river of Ava : but we have not the leaft doubt at pre- 
fentV of ite being the fame with the Burrampooter, 'syhich enters 
■Bengal’ Qn’''':thd ndrth-eaft, and , joins .the, Ganges near the fea. I 
traced it in 1765, to about 400 miles above the conflux j that is, 
as high as the latitude of 26°, longitude 91°; where the Bengal 
diftri^s end, and thofo of Aflam begin : but I w:is not permitted 
to go any b%her. However, fome few Europeans, engaged in, the 
iGoalparah trade, iknd among others, M. Chevalier, the l^ite Governor 

of 
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of Chandcrnagorc, by pcrmiffion of the King, went as high up as 
the capital of Affam, about the year 1762 ; but was under a confi- 
derable degree of reftraint, v/ith refpedt to making remarks, either 
on the courfe of the river, or on the country. As M. Chevalier, 
however, went on u very large embaikation, we are convinced that 
the river is navigable for large boats, through a fpacc about equal 
to the diftance of Buxar from the feaj that is, between 600 and 
700 miles. It may probably be navigable much higher up ; though 
its navigable courfe cannot be equal to that of the Ganges j this 
flowing chiefly through a level country, and the Burrampooter 
through a mountainous one. 

I have placed the capital of Aflam, Ghergong,' (or Kirganu) 
160 G. miles nearly E by N from Goalparah, according to. the re- 
port of the Aflamers. They alfo informed me, that the Burram- 
pooter has a very long courfe previous to its entering Aflam 5 and 
that it comes from the N W through the Thibet mountains. Now 
the Lama’s map of Thibet in Du Halde, deferibes the courfe of the 
Sanpoo, to within 120 G. miles of the affumed fituation of the 
capital of AfTam : and ftill nearer to fome parts of the Burrampooter 
that are known, and have been deferibed by the Aflamers. 

Thefe fadts, together with thofe refpedling the Ava river and 
Nou-Kian, eftablifh (I think) the ftrongeft prefumptive proof pof- 
fible, of the Sanpoo and Burrampooter being one and the fame 
river, under different names : and pofitive proof can never be ob- 
tained, but by actually tracing, them; a circumflance unlikely ever 
to happen to any EuropCjans* or their dependants. The interval 
between the known part of the Sanpoo, and that of the Burram- 
pooter, is deferibed in the map by dotted lines. The Ayin Acba- 
ree fliys that the Burrampooter comes from Khatai : meaning Cliina. 
We muft not forget that the fame book fays, that the fburde of the 

» I 

Ganges had never been traced, that, timoi , 

Some difficulty arifes in fixing the pofition of Lafla, 
of Great Thibet. We have the hiftory of the Lamas’’' nSap in 
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Du Halde, whlcli Is not altogether favourable to iio ciunclc: ; 
cfpecially in the parts towards the fourcc of the San]'>ooani Ganges. 
A clofe examination of its particulars, turns out flill more unfavour- 
able to it. For inftance, the place where the Ganges enters the 
plains of Hindooftan, is placed under the 28th degree of latitude; 
though it is known by our late obfervations, to be in about 30'’. 
With refped to the longitude, we have no grounds, on which 
to form an exad comparifon ; but we may cojiclude generally, that 
the diflanoe between La 0 a and I-Iurdwur is near 2 degrees of lon- 
gitude kfs than it ought to be ; I mean, provided that LalFa be 
near its true pofition with refpedt to Pekin, in the Lamas’ map. 
The difference* of longitude between them is 24“ 17'; Laffa being 
placed gi° 40' eaU from Greenwich. 

With refpedt to Hurd war, the proof is pofitive of its being 2 
degrees farther to the fouth than it ought to be ; and this furnifhes 
a ffrong prefumptive one, that all the weftern parts of the raa]>, 
are faulty in the fame proportion : and that the fources of the 
Ganges and Sanpoo, inftead of being between the 29th and 30th 
degrees of latitude j arc icveral degrees further to the north ; and 
probably between the 32nd and 34th : of w'hich more will be faiil 
in the iequel. Nor am I lingular in this opinion j for hf. D’An- 
ville found it neceffary to make an alteration of 2 degrees in lati- 
tude; and to adopt the very longitude, which I have fuggefted. 
And I llaould be wanting in candour, and in refpedi to his me- 
mory, Ihould I forbear to do jufticc to his nice difeernment, in 
placing the entry of the Ganges into Hindoo Han, by inference from 
Delhi:, almoft in the very fpot where I have now placed it, by 

But M. D’Aiivilk, ignprant of the refpedive politions of Bengal 
and Lafla, adopted the latitude of the latter place, given in the 
Lamas’ chart ; that is to fay, about 29*® 35''. Father Giorgi (Vide 
AIphabetaii!t;i|J'^tonum) fays, the latitude of Laffa is *^ «bout 
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30 degrees and a half j” and by what follows, it can hardly be in a 
lower parallel. 

The late Mr. George Bogle, who was fent by the Governor of 
Bengal (Mr. Hastings) on an embafy to the Grand Lama of 
Thibet in 1774, travelled by way of Coos-Beyhar, TafTafudon, and 
Paridrong, to Chanmanning, the then refidence of the Lama, and 
nearly in the fame parallel of latitude with Laffa. Unfortunately, 
very little geographical information was furniflied by this journey j 
unlefs the bare account of the number of days he was on the road 
between the two laft places, may be deemed fuch. However, this 
information, fuch as it is, joined with other circumHances, helps to 
alTure us that Lafik is farther to the north, than the Lama’s map 
reprefents it: for Taflafudon, the capital of Bootan, is 'by the 
accounts of the Bootan ners, about 46 G. miles horizontal diflan cc 
from Luckiduar, in a diredlion nearly north j and Luckiduar being 
in 26° £()', Tafiafudon cannot be in lefs than 27° 43'. Paridrong 
(called Paridfong in the Lamas’ map) is a confiderable way beyond 
that, and may be fuppof^ to be in 28 degrees at leaf: : but the 
Lamas’ map places it in 27® ; malcing an error of a whole degree of 
latitude. This place and the chain of mountains near it, have been 
regarded as the common boundary between Thibet and Bengal : 
but Mr. Bogle has cleared up this matter, by alTuring us that Pari- 
drong is the frontier town of Thibet towards Bootan, and not to- 
wards Bengal. And we have before afeertained that Bootan occu- 
pies an interval of at leafl a dfcgtce of latitude between Bengal and 
Thibet. Thibet knd'B«>tani are often confounded together : the 
latter is a feudatory or dependency of the former, and borders on 
Bengal. 

Thus, I flatter myfelf, this difeuflion relpedling' the fitdacion of 
Paridrong, joined to the information, of P. Giorgi, will convince 
the reader, that the latitude df Lalla, If not perfe< 9 :ly right. 
map is, at leaft, nearer the truth than' it has ufually been repif^htfed. 
Its longitude is taken from the Lamas’ map, in which it is reckoned 
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24 ° J 7 from Pekin, or 91° 40'' caft from London. Had the 
bearings and latitudes of Mr. Bogle’s route been taken, we £hould 
not only have been able to determine the polition of Lafla, with 
ibme degree of accuracy (as the diredlion of the road is fo much to 
die north) but alfo moft of the intermediate places. Mr. Bogle 
was lixteen days on the road from Paridrong to Chanmanning. The 
diftance affigned between thefe places in the Lamas’ map, is about 
167 G. miles of horizontal diftance: it is about 10 more on the 
map. 

The fouthernmoft ridge of the Bootan mountains, rifes near 
a mile and half perpendicular, above the plains of Bengal, in a 
horizontal diftance of only 15 miles; and fiom the fummit, the 
aftoniftied traveller looks back on the plains, as on an extenftve 
ocean beneath him. Tliere are not many pafles through this ridge, 
and ail are fortified. The fort of Dellamcotta, which commands 
the principal pafs, was taken by ftorm in 1773, by a detachment 
under the command of Capt. John Jones ; and the fame of this ex- 
ploit made the Thibetians fue for peace ; and was the immediate 
occafion of Mr. Bogle’s embally. 'Fhe road between Bengal and 
Taftafudon, lies chiefly over the fummits of ftupendous mountains, 
or along the borders of craggy precipices ; fo that the diredt didanco 
is not cafily afeertained,. even by the moft intelligent traveller. 

Between TaflSifudon and Paridrong, is a chain of mountains ftilT. 
higher than the other. TJiey are vifible from the plains of Bengal, 
at the diftance of 150 miles, and arc commonly covered with fnow. 
Thefe are a continuation, of the mountains "Emodus and Paropami'- 
fus |a^,«:ients,j and are fometimes by the moderns cnroneoully 

cahed in. rfie Lamas’ map, they are called Rimola ; and 

by the people of Hindooftan Bimmaleb (fee page 96). I take it 
for gf^pfed that Himola or Himmaleh ought, to be fubftituted for 
Rimolajiiii in; Du Halde’s.map. I fuppofe them to be in point of ele- 
vation equal of tpountains of the old hemii^here. : Ihr' 
d?cd, the ^together, one of the , in 
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Afia j it being a part of that elevated tradt which gives rife not only 
to the rivers of India and China, but to thofe alfo of Siberia and 
Tartary : for if we examine the map of Afia, we ihall find that 
moft of thofe capital rivers rife between the 31ft and 47th degrees 
of latitude, and between the 70th and 97th degrees of longitude ; 
from whence they run in every diredlion to the fea, as the Rhine, 
Rhone, Danube, and Po, do from the Alps in Europe. 

Father Giorgi, whom I have mentioned before, has given us 
in his Alphabctiim Thibetamm, an itinerary between Calcutta and 
Lafla. The diftances he eftimates in miles, which he probably 
meant for Italian, although they agree nearly with Englifli ones. 
For he reckons 284 between Coffimbuzar and Patna, which is the 
exadfc number of meafured featute miles between the two places. 
And between Singhya and MaifiTy, he reckoned 40, for 37 meafured 
ones. We may therefore conclude that he was equally fortunate in 
proportioning the refi: of his diftances j although the roughnefs of 
the road will not always admit of forming any jufl proportion be- 
tween the diftance by the road, and the horizontal diftance. We 
are almoft entirely in the dark as to the particular dire<^ion of 
his courfe. 

Catmandu, the capital of Napaul, is placed according to the 
authority of feme MS. maps made by feme miflionaries who tra- 
velled from Bettyah to that place : and I found no material difagree- 
ment between their accounts and Giorgi’s. I have therefore placed 
Catmandu 105 G. miles nearly north from Mailiy, that is, in lati- 
tude 28° 6^. 

From Catmandu to Lafia, Giorgi reckons 504 miles by the road i 
but it muft be obferved iliat he omits to mention the diftances of 
two ftages between Khanfa and Mefeinzungh : and as the preceding 
ones were of 14 and 16 miles, and the two fucceeding ones 16 
each, I may venture to' add 32, nrulcsfor the two iomiflions j iiftd 
then the whole diftance will be 536 B. miles, or 462 G, onefr;- 
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The horizontal diflance between Catmandu and Laffa (the latter 
being placed as defcribed in page 221) is 364 G. miles : fo that ac- 
cording to Giorgi’s diftance, one mile in five, will be taken up by 
the windings of the road : and this is not improbable, confidering 
the mountainous nature of the country j for in the flat countries of 
Hindooftan, -the proportion is oftentimes i in 7. 

The territories of Napaul extend to the mountains of Rimola, as 
they are called in the Lamas’ map. Giorgi does not give the mo- 
dern name of them } but juftly concludes that the ancient one was 
Emodus. Thefe arc a continuation of the chain between Tafl^fu- 
don and Paridrong, Between Catmundu and thefe mountains, he 
paired by a famous place of worlhip, called by him Nogliocot, 
but by the Bengalefe, Nogarcot j and which gives name to a pafs 
that leads to it through the Bootan mountains, on the north of 
Purneah. (There is alfo a famous place of worlhip of nearly the 
feme name in the mountains of Lahore.) He alfo crofied the upper 
part of the JKg/}, or Cofa river, which takes its courfe through 
Purneah, to the Ganges. 

Tankia, or Tinkia-ling, is a fortrefs and town fituated at the 
hither foot of Mount Langur, a fecond ridge of ftupendous moun- 
tains, fituated about 50 miles beyond Mount Rimola j and fiid to 
abound with fulFocating exhalations, which increafe as you afeend ; 
.but are weakeft when the mountains arc covered with fnow. Tan- 
kia is the firft place in Giorgi’s itinerary, that can be recog ni fed 
in the Lamas’ map : for Nialma on the Nitchou river (probably 
the Nokotba of Giorgi) docs not agree with any of Giorgi’s names, 
although its fituation does with, Catmandu j which, however, the; 

About Mount Langur, is the beautiful valley of 

Tingri, feid to be 50 ■nfile& in lengtli, though but narrow. It is 
defcrib«d;by Giorgi as an earthly paiadife,'in every relpe^t feve the 
jObarpnefsdf^air,,. 

’ The 
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I'he ncjkt pL;ce of note Is Zuenga, or Tzaenga, a caflle or for- 
trei’s on the river Bontfu (fuppofed by Giorgi to be the Bantifo of 
Ptolemy) and about 90 B. miles from Tankia. From hence two 
roads lead to Lafii : the northernmoft by Sgigatche (or Jieciee as it 
is called in the Lamas’ map) and Rimbu ; the other^ and which was 
travelled by Giorgi, is by Kiangfee, or Tchiontfe. He Ipeaks of 
wild horfes varioufly fpotted, in great numbers on the banks of the 
Bontfu. Thcfe, I prefume, are of the kind that are annually 
brought for fale into Hindooftan, where they are knotvn by the 
name of l^anyans ; and are of a hardy breed. 

Kiangfe is reprefented as a fine city and fortrefs-j with a convent 
near it, which is fo very extenfive and magnificent, that it has the 
appearance of another city. 

About 50 miles beyond Kiangfe, and 3 days journey lliort of 
Laffa, is the famous lake Palte, called by the natives Jamdro, or 
Jangfo. It is of fo great extent, that according to the report of the 
natives, it requires eighteen days to walk round it. In the Lamas' 
map, however, the circumference is only 1 50 Briti/h miles. In 
the middle of it, there are, according to Giorgi, a continued range 
of hillocks and iflands j or, according to the Lamas’ map, one large 
ifland, incircled by a lake from 3 to 8 miles wide. On the weftern 
lliore of this ifland, or congeries of iflands, is a monaftery, and 
the feat of iht Lamija^ Turcepamo, or The Great Regenerate : in 
whom the Thibetians think, that a divine fpirit is regenerated,, as in 
the Great Lama. The road from K angfe to Lafik lies along the 
north fide of this lake, a day and half’s journey. 

Between the lake and the river Sanpoo, which is about iz miles,., 
another very high ridge of mountains crofles the road. This 
ridge is named Kambala, and from the top of it may be feen to-^ 
wards the north, a range, of ftill, higher, mountains, covered withs 
flow. 


• Lama iSgnifies a Prieft, or Minifter of Religion ; and Lamifla is the bf Lama* 
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The river Sanpoo'*, or, according to Giorgi, Tzangciit, or 
is 7 miles from ths foot of Mount Kambala ; and is crof- 
ied in the way to Laffa, about 1 2 miles fartlier on, either over a 
bridge, or in a boat. The bridge, as well as moft others in this 
country, is compofed of iron chains ftretched from fide to fide, 
with planks or logs laid acrofs them. 

Giorgi fays that the chains are compofed of 500 links, each a 
fool long "f. We may conclude that the bridge is laid over the 
narroweft part they could find, which, by this account, is 160 
EngUfla yards in breadth j Otherwife we might expc<fi: a larger 
body of water in a river that had ran at leaf: 7 or 800 miles ; 
and had received into its bed, fo great a iiumber of ftreams. I 
compute that at this eroding place, the Sanpoo (which is afterwards 
called the Burrampooter) has as far to run to meet the £0% as the 
G^ges has at its firft: entry on the plains of Hindooftan j that is, 
about 1350 B. miles. 

The city of Lafia is, by the i-oad, about 24 miles to the north- 
eaflward of the crofllng place of the Sanpoo j and is fituuted in a 
Ipacious plain. It is not confidered as a large city ; but the houics 
are of ftone, and are fpacious and lofty. The mountain of Ihita- 
la, which contains on its fuinmit the palace of the grand Lama, 
the High Prieft and Sovereign of Thibet, is about 7 miles on the 
caft of the city. 

Much confufion arifes from the application of fo many different 
names to this capital of Thibet. Giorgi tells us, that the proper 
name of it, in the language of Thibet is Baronlhala j but that the 

or Lahaffa. Other accounts call it Tonker ■, 
and apply the' '-afeacS'^ Lafla and Baronthala to the diffridt which 
contains Tonkcr and Putala. And again others give the name of 
Putal# of Lafiaj to the capital of Thibet. But we ought to 
apply the iirae La£&, or Lahaffa, to the capital i and to confidcf 

' ' v/'l 1 rt” ',”5 ',11, I , '' 

* ' '1'” ,,J‘> ( , . ", ' 

* Sannoo, is ■ 

' t I take it for granted tSat'ie;^:^ew ttaw loet. ' 
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Puial.i as the caille and palace of the Lama, and Ms ordinary place 
of reiidencc. 

By Thibet, or more properly Great Thibet, we are to under-* 
ifat^d all that vail country extending from the fources of the Indus 
to the borders of China ; and from Hindooftan, to the great defert 
of Gobi, northward ; though we have but a faint idea of its extent 
towards tliat quarter. Its length from eaft to weft cannot be lefs 
than 1600 Britifli miles: its breadth is very unequal. We are in- 
formed generally that it is divided into three parts j that is. Upper, 
Middle, and Lov/er Thibet. The upper' divifion feems to refpeft 
the countries towards the fources of the Ganges and ^anpoo rivers : 
the middle, that in which Lafla is fituated,. and of which it forms 
the centre : and the Lower Thibet, that which borders on China. 
But the fubje<ft is obfeure, and lilccly to remain fo. I am not in- 
formed, whether or not the country called Little Thibet is fubjedt 
to Lafl'a : this is iituated betsveeen Upper Thibet and Cadigur. 

Confideriag tJie exeteding rough and ftcrile ftate of the country 
of Thibet, and the feverity of its climate, from its wonderful ele- 
vation, we are aftoniftied to find its inhabitants in a high ftate of 
civilization j their houfes lofty and built of ftone j and the ufeful 
manufadlures in fome degree of improvement. All thefe advan- 
tages they probably owe to their vicinity to the Chinefe ; to whom, 
indeed, the Lama is tributary. For an account of Thibet, fee 
Aftley’s Colkaion, Vol. IV. 5 Phil. Tranf. Vol. LXVIII. and ' 
the AlphabetiMMi TMbetanum. 

With refpea to the heads of the Ganges and Sanpoo rivers,, al- 
though they were vifited by the Lamas or priefts, fent by the 
Fmperor Camhi, whofe laudable curiofity led him to add thefe 
particulars to the geography of Thibet ^ yet we are far from, being 
well informed, concerning the true pofitions of fthefe celebrated 
fountains. A late publication by M. ,BeraottiIi (.who has done 
too much honour in the courfe of it) contains among a vayiot^^' of 
other matter, a map of the courfes of the Ganges and Gogra nvers j. 
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drawn by M. Anqiietil du Perron, from the materials of the 1 U? 
P. Tiefentaller. This map is highly interefting, on the fcore ot 
its containing the couiTe of the Ganges, as high up as the 
or cavern, ftyled by the Hindoos, the cow’s mouth j and which is 
near 300 miles above the place where the Ganges enters Hindoo- 
ftan : as well as the courfe of the Gogra river, to its fource, in the 
weftern part of Thibet. Unfortunately, no obfervations appear to 
have been made for the purpofe of determining the latitudes of 
either of thefe places : which, on a courfe approaching to meri- 
dional, would have furnijChed a rule for corredking the diftances : 
thofe remaining quite problematical, from the circumftance of 
the route’s being very crooked, and paffing through a very moun- 
tainous country ; to which the fcale of computed colics cannot be 
applied, with any degree of certainty. What is yet more againft 
the latter part of the performance (the Gogra river) is, that P. 
Tiefentaller did not vifit the fource of it, himfelf, as he did the 
Gangotri ; but ftopt fliort at a place not f.tr within the Kemaoon 
mountains, and look the account of the upper part of its courfe, 
from a ^a/ive (of Hindooftan wc may prefume). The names of 
places, and remarks, are written in the Perfic charadker, and tranf- 
lated (it appears) by M. Anquetil du Perron. 

But notwithftanding any imperfedkions that may be imputed to 
the materials, or want of judgment in determining the fcale, tliis 
map conveys much intelligence refpedking the heads of the Ganges 
and Burrampooter rivers, as well as that of the Gogra j if we em- 
ploy the lights furniilied by Du Halde, in his map of the heads 
pf the Gpiges and Sanpoo, to illuftrate the fubjedt before us. Let 
us proc^d tt> thereasaminatiorx '6f ’ it, without any regard to nicety 
of fcale. 

The Gogra or Soorjew river, then, is traced into a lake named 
Lanke-Dhe i which has inlmediately on the call of it, but without 
communicating, with it, a much larger lake, named Manforoari 
put of which proceed two rivers, the one to the weft, or NW, 

the 
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the other to the cart, or S E. Both of thefe lakes are iaid to be 
fituatcd within Thibet j as indeed fome of the villages on the bank 
of the Gogra, much farther to the fouthward, are. By the con- 
ftruCtion of M. Anquetil’s map, the fite of thefe lakes is carried as 
high up as the latitude of 36° : however, by an analyfis of the 
fcalc, they can hardly be higher than 3 3 i as will be prefently 
fhewn. Now, in the Lamas’ map of Thibet, the heads of the 
Ganges and Sanpoo rivers (which laft, is called the Burrampooter, 
in the lower part of its courfe) are feparated only by a ridge of 
mountains, named Kentaiffe. The head of the Ganges is compofed 
of two ftreams, which run weftward , and the fouthmoft of thefe 
branches runs through two lakes, of which the firU is named Ma- 
pam, and the fecond hanken, Thefe lakes are placed in refpedt of 
each other, as Tiefentaller’s are j and the names of the correlpond- 
ing ones, arc Lanke in one, and Lanken in the other account : and 
Manfm-oart and Mapana. The names of the latter have certainly 
no affinity with each other j but the fimilitude in point of fituation, 
remains. The riyer that runs from the Lanken lake in Du Halde, 
is named Lank-tffiou : and that from the Lanke lake of Tiefen- 
taller, is the Gogra. With regard to ‘the two rivers that iffiie from 
the Manfaroar lake of Tiefentaller, that which runs to the weft is 
feid to be the Satloudj (Sctlege) a river that has been noticed in 
page 83, as tlie eafternmoft of the five Panjab rivers. This par- 
ticular, however, the author himfclf diferedits, and very juftly : 
and the reader by turning to the map of the heads of the Indus, 6cc. 
at page 102, may fatisfy himfelf as to the probability of it. In my 
opinion, this is the fouthernmoft of the two heads of the Ganges, 
above noticed ; and which is known to run by Dfaprong, or (Cha- 
parang) a confiderable city not a very great way to the weftward of 
thefe lakes (vide Lama’s map in Du Halde, or D’-Anville’s map of 
Afia). If it be objedfed |thp Ganges |s too famous a rivey to 
efcape the notice pf the people v/ho knew the ^urrampooti^,/ iat its 
fourcej I anfwer, that I do by no means believe that., people 

in 
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in Thibet know the Burrampooter, by any other name than tliat 
of Sanpoo ; and that the word Burrampooter is an interpolation. 
Indeed the writing in the map, imports only, “ it is laid that the 
Burrampooter, &c.” and the tranflation of the Perfic writing, at the 
efflux of this eaftern river, gives a very different idea; being 
Grand Riviere qui va du cote de Neipal" (or Napaul). It is clear, 
however, that the people have an idea, that the weflern river has 
a very long courie. I fcruple not to believe, that the Lankc lake 
of Tiefentaller, is the Lanken of Du Halde ; and that the Mania- 
roar of one, is alfo the Mapana of the other : and that the circura* 
fiances relating to the effluxes of the rivers, which appear to con- 
tradidl each othe'r, have not been carefully examined into, either by 
one, or the other party. As the Manliiroar lake is faid to be 6o 
milks Indiens (which ought to mean codes) in circumference, tliat 
is, 115 B. miles ; we can hardly fuppofe that the native who fur- 
nidied the account, made the tour of it, either to meafure its extent, 
or to explore the heads of the rivers : and on the other hand, the 
Lamas lent by Camiii, might take a great deal of their account on 
trud. Thei-efore without contending about the cxadl circumilances 
of the cafe, I have deferibed the Canges (that is, the fouthern 
branch of it) as iffuing out of the lake Manfaroar : but have not 
regarded the eaftern river as the Burrampooter, or Sanpoo ; becaufe 
it would be doing too much violence to the account given by the 
Lamas ; which deferibes the Sanpoo as iffuing from the eaftern ffdc 
of Mount Kentaiffc, and at lead: 40 miles from thefe kikes. Be- 
fides, the Lamas give an account of a third lake named Conghd,. 
which intervenes between the Manfaroar lake, and the head of the 
Sanpoo, I’, arn miftaken in my conjedlures, I cannot miflead 
others, while' thb ihap is accompanied with this difeuflion. The 
Lamas* map which appears in Du Halde, places the head of the 
Ganges ^ ' ^ and. M. D’Anville found it neceflary to* 

iwove it, In the prefent.map, it ftands iut 

3,3!° ;■ all whicjb;i|i^,|^^ |hety. how vague aperfprihance tb®, 
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Lamas’ map is, which errs 3'° in latitude. It alio placed LaUa, 
which ought to be a well known pofition to them, a full degree 
too far to the fouth. 

In the conilrudion of the map of the Gogra, 32 colics are 
reckoned to a degree, in a country, the moil rugged and moun- 
tainous, imaginable ; while 42 is the ilandard in the level coun- 
try. A di/lindion, however, muft be made in the fcale of the 
upper and lower parts of the courfe of the river. For, from 
Mirzapour, which occurs in my map of Oude, to the lake Douloo- 
Sagur, the country is generally level : and was alfo explored by 
Tiefcntaller himfclf; while the upper part is taken from the reports 
of a native. Therefore I have allowed 43 cofles to a degree, be- 
tween thofe two points ; ib that the diftance will be 98 G. miles, 
inilcad of the 1 3 1 in the map. Then for the upper part of the 
river, I have allowed 60 codes to make a degree, inilead of 32: 
by which the dillancc from the lake Douloo-Sagur, to the lake 
Laake« is only 230 G. miles, inilead pf the 373 on the map. To 
thofe who may objed to fo great a diminution, as from 60 to 325 
I lliall obferve, that 32, or even 37 1 codes to a degree, is a pro- 
portion widely different from that which my experience fuggeils : 
and which allows 42 in the Lvd country of Ilindoollan proper : 
(fee page 5) and whofoever has travelled in very mountainous coun- 
tries, and has moreover traced the courfe of a river through it 5 will 
not objed; to the diminilhing to j, what was 1,43 in the plains: 
for this is the proportion betwceit 60 and 42. 

If Tiefentaller’s fcale is right, tlic Lanke lake would be in lati- 
tude 36” and upwards j which I confider as highly improbable. It 
/.s certain that our bell maps of Ada (that is, D’Anville’s) prcfcnt 
nothing but a blank fpace, in the part adlgned to the heads; of thefe 
rivers, by M. Anquctil du Perron: and therefore, there is ntf 
pofitive evidence againft it. ■ .'d.x', i, 

In afeending tlais river Oogiu wc $nd noted in the map^ far 
within the firft ridge of mountains, and near the ffecond ridge, 

three 
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three fubterraneous caverns, from whence proceed with violence, 
fire, wind, and water. No other particulars are given. About 30 
miles higher up, the Gogra forces its way through that vaft ridge 
which has been often taken notice of before, under the name of 
Himmaleh, and which is a branch of the Himaus, or Imaus, of 
the ancients. This ridge, which is covered with fnow, and vilible 
from the plains of Hindooftan, appears to be the general boundary 
of Thibet, through that whole extent from the Ganges to the 
Teefta river j inclofing between it and Hindooftan, a tradt of coun- 
try, from too to 180 miles in breadth; divided into a number of 
fmall dates, none of which are underftood to be either tributaries 
or feudatories of Thibet : fuch as Sirinagur, Almora, Kemaoon, 
Gorka, Napaul, and Morung. Bootan, a feudatory of Thibet, 
clofes on the eafi: of this tradl ; and is the extent of oux knowledge,, 
as to particulars, that way. 

The fmall number of towns and villages on the banks of this 
river, induces one to fuppofe that the weflern part of Thibet, is no 
better inhabited than we have before deferibed the eaflcrn part of 
it to be. Indian names prevail, even within Thibet : and a tcnfiplc 
©f Mahadeo is found on the banks of the Manfaroar lake. 

We have- before Ibated the diftance of the cow's mouth, or Gan- 
gotri, to be about 280 or 300 road miles, above Hurdwar; where 
the Ganges enters die plains of Hindooftan. As the compafs of 
Tiefentaller’s map of the Ganges, declines, 12 degrees more to 
the weftward of north, than that of the furvey does, between Alla- 
habad and Hurd war ; this allowance is. made accordingly i and 
Tiefen^idleif’s diftance exceeds that of the furvey, within the fame 
{pace, which 16. 53,1 0 *. miles,, afe^sut -xy o£ the whole. Not being 
abfolutely certain whether or not Tiefentaller took the latitude of 
Gangotri, I did not. venture to alter the parallel in which he has 
placed it,. 33°,: but contented mylelf with correding the bearing 
12 degrees;, thecehy fliortening die diftance, which was originally 
240 miles, to 2i2jr. If the latitude was not taken, by cctsIdHal 
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obfervation, but the diftance calculated on the fcale of 374 codes to 
’ a degree, the Gangotri will ftill be placed too far to the north. 

To fum up the whole information, collected from the different 
accounts of the upper part of the courfe of the Ganges, it appears 
that the two branches of it, which fpring from the weftern fide of 
Mount Kcntaide, take their courfe wefiward, inclining confiderably 
to the north, for a courfe of about 300 miles, in diredt difiance j 
when meeting the great chain or ridge of Mount Kimmaleh, which 
extends from Cabul along the north of Hindoofian, and through 
Thibet, the rivers are compelled to turn to the fbuth j in which 
courfe they unite their waters, and form what is properly termed 
the river Ganges. This great body of w^ater now forces a paflage 
through the ridge of Mount Himmaleh, at the difiance, poffibly, of 
1 00 miles below the place of its firft approach to it, and Tapping 
its very foundations, ruflies through a cavern', and precipitates itfelf 
into a vaft bafon which it has worn in the rock, at the hither foot 
of the mountains* The Ganges thus appears, to incurious fpeda- 
tors, to derive its original fprings from this chain of mountains ; 
and the mind of fuperftition has given to the mouth of the cavern, 
the form of the head of a cow 5 an animal held by the Hindoos, 
in a degree of veneration, almoft equal to that, in which the Egyp- 
tians of old, held their god Apis. 

From this fecond fource (as it may be termed) of the Ganges, its 
courfe becomes more eaftwardly than before, through the rugged, 
country of Sirinagur > until, at Hturdwar,. it finally efcapes from 
the mountainous tnwfi, in which it has wandered for about 800 B. 
miles. At Hurdwar, it opens itfelf a pafiage through Mount Se- 
waiick j which is the chain- of mountains that borders on the level 
countiy, op the north of the province of Delhi* Even Sewalick 
would be deemed a lofty ridge, but. for- the prejfence of Mount- 
Himmaleh, ot.Immsi which rifes behiad itjrTwIseii, viewed fr<^' 
the plains of Hindoofian* 
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It may truly be faid that the knowledge of the origin of the 
Ganges v;as refervcd for the prefent age : for it was as late as the 
year lyiy, that the Emperor Camhi, fent perfons to explore it, 
and to bring fome of its water back with them to Pekin, a journey 
of about 2500 B. miles from the head of the Ganges. Until the 
refult of this expedition was known in Euiopc, it was believed, on 
the faith of the Hindoos, that the fprings of the Ganges, were at 
the foot of Mount Hirnmaleh. 

A circumftance attending the courfes of the Ganges and Burram- 
pooter rivers, in refpeft to each other, is remarkably Angular. 
Iffuing from, oppofite fides of the fame ridge of mountains, they 
diredt their courfes towards oppofite quarters, till they are more 
than 1200 miles afunderj and afterwards meet in one point near 
the fea, after each has performed a winding courfe of more than 
2000 miles. Our ignorance of this circumftanc, till fo very lately, 
is a ftrong prefumptive proof, that there yet remains a vaft field 
for improvement, in the geography of the cafiiern part of Afia. 


SECTION 
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SECTION vir. 


Tables 


(^Distances in Hindoostan, 


T H E following Tables, will, it is hoped, be particularly ac- 
ceptable, not only to thofe, who for ufeful purpofes may 
be defirous of calculating the time required for a courier or mef- 
fenger to travel from one place to another, but alfo to thofe, who 
on the icore of curiofity, or for the illuftration of hiftory, may 
wifh to be informed of the diftances between the principal towns 
in Hittdfloffen. TJ^s , information cannot be obtained merely by 
the application of the compaffes to the map, becaufe the winding^ 
and infledions of the roads are not there taken into the account : 
but an approximation towards it, may be obtained, by the double 
operation of meafuring the diftance on the map, and tlien applying 
to it, the rule given in page 7 of this Memoir. 

To accompliih the talk above propoied,. I firft fcleded the 
names of fudb bitles and other places as appeared likely to become 
objeds of ctti^uily in future j , and m fo exteniwe a country, no 
lefs than 16? fuch places becurfed. To have givi?ftt the diftance 
between every two of thefe places relpcdively, would not only 
have extended the tables to an immoderate length (upwards of 
14,000 diftances occurring on the above number) but Wjgul5|: have 
burthened the purchac^ with mUch ufeleft matter. Tor inftance,., 
although Jiisnspii^n' ' hais ‘ a" connexion vsd'th Lucknow,; 

Tanjore with that the' 

each of theft fubordinale places from* its ftiperior, given : 

H. h. 2 yet^ 
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yet, as Jionpour and Tanjore fland in little or no relation to each 
other, it was of no ufe to give the diftance between them. The fame 
may be faxd of moft of the other -fubordinate places. 

The method, therefore, that I have followed, is this : I have 
chofen fuch places as appear to be of the greatcil political confe- 
quence (fuch as the Britith Prcfidencies, and the Courts of the native 
Princes) and of which I reckon 12 j and conhdering them as cen- 
tres, have formed for each a feparate table, in which the diftance 
from the central place to every other place of note, ‘whofc fituation 
may be fuppofed to become a matter of enquiry, is inierted ; the 
names following in alphabetical order. A page is allotted to each 
of tliefe central places, which are Agra, Benares, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Hyderabad, Lucknow, Madras, Nag- 
pour, OuGEiN, Poonah, and Seringa? atam, and tlaefe alfo 
follow in the fame order. 

The tables contain near 1000 diftancesj and although thefe arc 
reckoned only from' 12 different points, yet by attending to the 
particulars of each table, a great many other diftances may be 
found; as the communication between places, is ufually by the 
medium of the capital towns that intervene (fee page 6 ). For 
inftance, the diftance between Arcot and Allahabad may be col- 
lefted from the tables of Hydrabad and Nagpour, as thefe places 
lie in the line of diredion between the tw 6 former. Alfo, the 
diftance between Patna and Aurungabad may be found fay means of 
the Nagpour table : and that from Mirzapour to Surat, by fub- 
trading the diftance of the one from the other, in the Benares tahfe* 
And by the feme methods, the diftanc^s between moft: other places 
of note may bre feuitid,! An 4 ,- order to facilitate the fcarch, and 
bring into one view the refpedive pofitions Of the feveral places 
mentioned in the tables, I have added a fmall map. 

.To ay{ 3 j 4 repeating the diffances between the 12 central or pri- 
mary plw^*: through every table, they ure inferted in that,. 
alone, tfes alphabet. 

,6 between 
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between Calcutta and Agra, will be found in the Agra table, 
and not in that of Calcutta, 

With refpedl to the dillances themfelves, it muft not be expefled 
that they are in general critically exadl ; for although the pofitions 
of 8 out of the 1 2 primary places are determined with fome degree 
of precifion ; and 3 out of the 4 remaining ones, pretty nearly i 
yet the intermediate roads have, in few inflances (thofe between 
Bengal and Delhi excepted) been meafured. But fince the publi- 
cation of the firft tables, the meafured routes of Col. Pearfe from. 
Calcutta to Madras, Mr. Ewart’s between Calcutta and Nagpour ; 
and Mr. Pringle’s tables of routes in the Carnatic ; have come to 
hand : and the prefent tables will accordingly be found much im- 
proved. The deficiencies could only be fupplied by the computed 
diftances 5 which, however, appear to come as near the truth in 
India, as in any country whatever : or where thefc have failed, by 
allowing fuch a degree of winding, as is found by experience to 
take place in a fimilar kind of country. The cofs is always rec- 
koned at one Britifh mile and nine-tenths, in road meafure. For 
other particulars relpedling the length of the cofs, and the wind- 
ings of roads, the reader is defii'ed to turn to the firft pages of this 
Memoir. 

The length of a day’s journey in Hindoofian (as has been obferved 
before) is from 11 to 12 cofies, or about 22 miles, for an ordinary 
traveller. But that of a courier, or profefled meiSenger, may be 
reckone4 at 30, or 33 j and on occafions of emergency, they can 
travel even hioifc } a»d !dnat,,atbr a ccwitinuance of 15 or 20 days. 

A regular poft is eftabiifhed throughout the parts of Hindooftan 
fubje<St to the Eaft India Company, , and dlh from Calcutta to Ma- 
dras. The poftmen always travel, on fopt* Their flagcs. are com- 
monly from 7 to , 8 , apd / their rate of 

own 24,'|4p.Utjs; ' 
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TABLE 


I. 


AGRA, to 


iigimere i 

Allahabad 

Amedabad 

Amednagur 

Arcot 

Attock - . 
Aurungabad 
Bareilly 
Beder . 

Benares 

Bifnagur 

Bombay ly Burhanpour 
by Amedabad 
Burhanpour 
Cabul 
Calberga 

Calcutta by Moorfloedahad 
by Birboom 


Britilh Miles. 
230 

296 
- 534 

713 

1160 


Cambay 
Candahar 
Canc^e 
Caflimere 
Cattack 
Chatterpour 
Cheitore 
Corah , - 

Dacca 

Delhi , ' 

Dowlatabad 
Eliichpour 
Etayah 

Eyzabad. See Oude. 
Goa 

Golconda 

Gwalior 


704 

^33 

129 

740 

379 

989 
848 
858 
508 
922 
865 

944 

839 

160 

587 

94a 

127 

728 

785 

212 

30Q 

184 

990 
117 
62# 
487 

71 

1020 

790 

80 


Hurd war 

Hydrabad. by.EUciipour 
h Nagpour 

Jagarnaut 

Joinagur or Jaepour 

Lahore 

Lucknow 

Madras by EUchpour 
by Nagpour 
MafuUpatam 
Meerta 
Mifzapour 
Moorlhedabad 
Moultan by Delhi 
Mundu 
Myfbre 

Nagpour by Hu£ingabad 
by Chatterpour 

Napaul 

Narwah 

Oude or Eyteklad 
Ougsin by Nariuah 
Patna 

Pondicherry 
Poonah 
Ramgaut 
Rantampour • 
Ruttunpour 
'SaCtacah « >' 

. ^eringapatam 
Sirong 
Sumbulpour 
Surat by Amedahsd ' 
Tatta or Sindy ^ 
Vifiapour 
Warangole 


Britifh Miles. 

- 217 

806 

83s 

793 
• 136 

503 

- 202 

- H58 

1187 

831 

294 

34 ^ 

826 

6iz 

420 
1238 
548 

5 H 
424 

127 
287 

374 
544 

1287 
79 ^ 
74 
lao 

513* 

840 
1230 

253 

017 
680 
887 
825 
868 
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TABLE II. — BENARES 


Blitifli 

Agimere 

Allahabad 

Amedabad 

Arcot 

Attock 

Aurungabad 

Balafore by Chuta Nagpour 

Bareilly 

Baroach 

Beder 

Bidjigur 

Bilfah 

Bombay ly Nagpour 

by Burhanpour 

Bopaltol 

Burhanpour by Sagur 

Buxar 

Cabul 

Calberga or Kilberga 
Calcutta by Moorjhedahad 
h Birboom 

Calpy 

Cambay 

Candahar 

Canogc 

Calhmere 

Cattack, by Chuta Nagpour 

Chatterpour 

Cheitore 

Chittigong 

Chunargur 

Corah - - 

Dacca 

Delhi 

Dowlatabad 

Eilichpour 

Etayah - , 

Furruckabad « 

Fyzabad. See Opde, 

Ganjam ' 

Ghod ofGohud . • 

Goa • ^ 

Golconda - : 

Gurrah 
Gwalbr 
Hurdwar 


Miles. 
57 £ 

83 

793 
1 105 
108 ■:? 
740 
ai6 

345 

820 

726 

56 

416 

982 

95° 

449 

609 

70 

1301 

565 

460 

239 

806 

1321 

259 

1107 

452 

237 

601 

752 

*7 

795 

6oi 

49^ 

74a 

552 

308 



Hydrabad 
Jagarnaut 
Jionpour 
Indore 

Joinagur or Jaepour 

Lahore 

Lucknow 

Madras by Hydrabad 

Mafulipatam by Nagpour 

Meerta 

Mindygaut 

Mitzapour 

Monghir 

Moorihedabad by Birboom 
by Momhir 

Moulran . . 

Mundlah 

My fore 

Nagpour 

Napaul 

Narwah 

Oude 

Ougein 

Patna by Buxar 

by Haoadmgur 
Pawangur 
Pondicherry 
Poonah by Nagpour 

by Burhanpour 
Ramgaut - . 

Rewah 
Rotafgur 
Ruttunpour 
Sagur 
Sattarah 
Seringapatam 
Sindy or Tatta - 

Sirong - 

p^gem 

■'kbJSurhat^mr 
Nagpour, , 
Tntchinopoly 
Vifagapatam 
Vifiapour 


to 

Briiiili Miles- 
751 


512 

42 

584 

515 

882 
189 
I J02 

853 

6j6 

253 

30 

255 

417 

477 

990 

306 

1165 

430 

280 

35S 

130 
554 
^55 
1 6s 

754 

1203 

916 

897 

419 

126 

8i 

275 

341 

942 

1157 

1210 


375 

, : 

1273 

1277 
758 
876 


ii' 
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TABLE III. — B O M B A Y to 


Agimere hy Amedahai 
Allahabad hy Nagpour 
Amedabad 

Atnednagur by Poonab 

Anienga 

Arcot 

Aurungabad by Callian 
by Poonab 

Baroach 

Bafleen 

Beder 

Bednore 

Bifnagur 

Bopaltol 

Burhanpour by Poonab 
by Chandor. 

Calberga 

Calcutta by Poonab 

Callian 

Calpy 

Cambay 

Canoge 

Calhmere 

Cattac^ w 

Chatterpoar 

Cheitore ' - 

Cochin 

Corah 

Damaun 

Delhi by Amedabad and Agimere 
by Burhanpour 
Dowlatabad 
Fyzabad. See Oude. 

Goa 

Golconda 

Gwalior 

Huflingabad Gziit 


27 

426 

452 

398 

516 

386 

340 

386 

XJOl 

32 

821 

281 

889 

1233 

10^4 

5^47 

780 

853 

107 

880 

9^5 

a58 


Britilh Miles, 
Jagarnaut - ^ io$z 

Janfi r - 728 

JefTelmere ' - - 680 

Indore by Pawangur - 456 

Joiilagur or Jaepour - 740 

Lahore • - - loio 

Lucknow - - 523 

Madras - - 758 

Mangalore - - ^18 

Mafiilipatam - 686 

Meerra - - 610 

Mirzapour - - 5^2 

Moorfhedabad - 1259 

Moultan by JeJfelmere 920 

Mundu - . 45^ 

Myfore ~ » 6^0 

Nagpour by Poonab - 577 

by Callian - tin 
Narwah - - 72 j 

Onore - ‘ - 2^8 

Oude^^ Burhanpour and Strong 1013 


Ougein by Pawangur 
by Burhanpour 
Patna by Rewah , 
Pawangur 

Pondicherry ' - 

Poonah - 

Ruttunpour 

Saler-Mouler 

Sattarah * 

Seringapatam 

Sindy or 

Sirong 

Sumbulpour 

Surat 

Tellicherry 

Vifiapour 

Vizrabuy or Vizarabie 


486' 

504 

2145 

286 

805 

98 

772 

182 

146 

6 zi 

741 

595 

Bz6 

177 

015 

334 

48 
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TABLE IV.— C A L C U T T A to 


Untiih Mile*?. 

Britifli Miles, 

Auoni 

1030 

Canoee by M. 

824 

Agimvre i>j Moorfijcdahad 

1136 

byB. 

719 

by Birbcom 

1030 

Caftimerc, Capital of by M. 

1672 

1567 

Allahabad by M. 

649 

by B. 

by B. - ' 

544 

Cattack _ _ - 

251 

Amedabad by Ougein 

1234 

Chatterpour by M. 

803 

Amednagur 

1 119 

by B, 

e98‘ 

Anjenga 

»577 

Cheitore by M. 

1168 

Arucan 

475 

by B. 

1063 

A root 

1070 

Chitugong 

3^7 

Afliim, Capital of 

Attock 

660 

Chunargur by M. „ - 

574 

1648 

by B. 

•4% 

Ava 

1150 

Cicacole 

4.9Q 

Aurangabad 

1022 

Comorin Caps 

1470 

Bahar 

297 

Condavir or Guntoor 

79 E 

Balafore 

141 

Coriih by M. 

760 

Baroach by Nagpur 

1220 

by B. 

655 

Bareilly by M. 

910 

Dacca - 

177 

by B, » 

805 

Delhi by M. 

lOOi 

Bal!een by Poondh • 

^ 3^7 

by B. 

9^6 

Beder - - 

98b 

Dellamcotta 

344 

Bedraore - ~ 

1290 

Dowlaiabad 

1020 

Bilfah by Mundlab 

867, 

Ellichpour 

844 

Bifnagur 

1120 

Ellore 

719 

Bopaltol by Mirzapur 

929 

Etayah by M. 

873 

by Mundlab m 

892 

by B. 

768 

Burhanpour by Nagpur 

978 

Farruckabad by M. - 

860 

Buxar ^ M. 

4S5 

by B. 

75S 

^ Bt - • 

408 

Ganjam 

3 % 

Gabul by Ml 

•1866 

Gangpour 

395 

byB. 


Ghod or Gohud by M. 

888 

Calberga by ibe drears 

JO 1.8 

iy B. 

783 

Calpy by M. 

804 

Goa 

1300 

by B, 

Cambay by Nagpour 

699 

Golconda 

Guntoor. See Condavir, 

907 

by Mundlab and Ougein 


Gwalior by M, ■ 

910 

Gandah^ by Mmjbedabad 

. %S€6.. 




: ty.Jii; 
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CALCUTTA to 


Bliufli Miles. 

HMYdmv by M. - i®8o 

ly B. - 975 

HunlEgabad Gant by Na^our 909 
Hydrabad by Naspour 104.2 

h the Circars gtl 

Jagarnaut - . 31 j 

Indore by Mundlah - 1030 

Joins^ur or Jaepur by M. id8o 

by'B* 975 

Lahore by M. - 1447 

by B. • - 134a 

Laffa - - 850 

Lucknow by M. - 754 

B. - 649 

Madras - - 1030 

Madura - - 1336 

Mafulipatam - 764 

Meerta ^ M. - 1197 

by B. 1092 

Mindygaut ^ ikf, - 3i8 

by B. - 713 

Mirzapour by M. - <q8 

h B. > 493 

Monghir ly M. - 301 

ly B. - ^75 

MoorjDhedabad - jig 

Mbultan ^ M. - 1565 

jB. - 1450 

Mundilla - - 634 

Myfore - - 1178 

^^agpour. Great 

■ by Ruttmpoar 722 

' Cattac^ ' - 733 

N%pour, ^ ‘at6 

Napaul •■V'"- 
iNajt'wah by M» - • '922 

by B. • 817 

6 


Ongole 


Biitifli Miles. 
829 

Oude by Moorjhedabad and Be- 
nares - 695 

by Birboom and Benares 590 
by Moorfiedabad and Azim- 
gur - 639 

, „ by Birboom and Azimgur 562 

Gugfein by Patna ^ - io 65 
ly Nagponr ” - 1062 

^ by Mmdlab - 997 

Patna by M. - 400 

byB. - - 340 

Pi.vta.r\g\iv by Ougein - H97 

Pondicherry - - ' 1130 

Poonah ly Nagpour - 1208 

ly the Circars 1289 

Rattigaut by M. - 984 

byB. - . 879 

Rajamundry - - 665 

Ruttunpour by Little Nagpour 493 
by Cattack 545 

Sagur by Mundlah - 806 

Szxxox^ by Nagpour - 123® 

Seringapatam - liyo 

SiUiet - - 325 

^indy - 1602 

Strong by Benares - 849 

Sumbulpour iy Cattack 441 

by Little Nagpour 438 
Surat by Benares and Ougein 1309 
ly Nagpour - 1238 

Tanjore - - , ,1333 

Tritchinopoly - ' ; 1t'i38 

Vifagapatam . , 7 ■ ' - 557 

y3&.%w\\v by the tlircurs ' ii8z 

am 
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TABLE V. — D E L H I 


tor 


Agimere 

Allahabad 

Amedabad 

Amednagur 

Aracan 

Arcot 

Affam 

Attock 

Aurungabad 

Bahar 

Bareilly 

Beder - * 

Bifnagur 

Burhanpour 

Cabul 

Calberga 

Calpy 

Cambay 

Capdahar „ ' 

Canoge ' - 

Caflimere ^ Lahore 

Cattack 

Cheitore 

Comorin Cape 

Corah 

Dacca 

Dowlatabad 

EHichpour 

f tayah - , 

y'zabad. See Oude. ^ 
Ghizni or (jazna 
Goa - 4 

Golconda 
Gwalior 
Htjrdwar 
Huffon-Aibdaul 
Hydrabad h ElUchpour 


Britilh Miles. 

230 
- 41a 

6io 
830 
1420 
1277 
1318 

587 

750 

, 042 
142 

‘ X106 

6a. c 
805 
.T 982 
277 

825 
*“ i2I4 

r 611 

902 

327 

1728 

301 

1107 

745 

188 

**58 
- 958 

197 

117 

, 550 

' ' ' 

iri, 'll 


Jagarnaut 

Jionpour 

Joinagur or Jaepour 
Jummoo 
Lahore 
Lucknow 

Madras by ElUchpour 
by Nagpour 
by Burhanpour 
Mafulipatam 
Mcerta 
Mindygaut 
Mirzapour 
Moorlhedabad 
Moultan 
Mylbre 
Mundu 
Nagpour 
Napaul 
Narwah - 
Oude . . 

Ougein 
Panniput 
Patna 

Piftiour or Peijhore 
Pondicherry 
pQonah 
Ramgaur 

RuttunpouJ? n 

.Saxtarah 

Seringapatam. 

Sindy or TCaitoi 

Sirhind 

Sirong 

Sumbulpour 

Surat 



Britilh Miles. 

- 910 
45b 
156 

379 

386 

t m 

127c 
1304 

1357 

1084 

295 

flJlO 

4^3 

943 

494 

1330 

631 

• 500 

HAJL 

364 

435 

7a 

661 
~ 634 

X400 

913 

- 77 
033 

9^3 

132^* 

810 

195 

370 

730 

r .756 

<• 

H :'#5- 
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TABLE VI. — HYDRABAD to 


Adoni 
Agimere 


Allahabad - . 

Amedabad 
Araednagur 
Arcoc 

Aurungabad 

Balafore 

Bancapoup (Sanore) 

Bangalore 

Baroach or Broach 

Beder 

Bednore 

Billah 

Bifnagur 

Bopalcol 

Burhanpour ly Jaffieralad 
by Aurungabad 
Calberga • - - 

.Calpy 

Cambay - ■ - • 

Canoul 

Cattack 

Chatterpour 

Cheitore 

•Chiiteldroog 

Cicacole 

Combam^?- Commum 

Condanore 

Condavir ■ - • 

Condapilly 

Corah 

Cuddapa 

Dalmaclierry 

Dowlatabad 

BHichpour 

Eilore - - , 

Fyzabad. See Oude. . 
Ganjani - • - 

■ GO(t I ' 

Golconda _ 

Gooty "■ ' ^ < » 

Guntoor. S^C 
Guiramconda - . 

Gurry-Munolah 
Gjiyilior 

fliiffiiMabad Ga«t 


Britilh Miles. 

175 

800 

703 

661 

335 

354 

295 

761 

267 

352 

549 

78 

413 

506 

264 

495 

417 
116 


715 

620 

127 

651 

622 

713 

32*2 

412 
145 
1 56 

131 

142 

728 

230 

278 

303 

3*9 
' *83 

533 

•416 

■5 

11,78 

'2/5' 

476 

" 724 

444 

303 


Jagarnaut 

Janfi 

Indore 

Ingeram - ' 

Joinagur or Jaepotir 

Lahore 

Lucknow 

Madras 

Madura 

Mahur or Maor 

Mangalore 

Mafulipatan * 

Meerta' 

Mirzajbour 

Moorrficdabad 

Mundu 

Myfbre 

Nagpour 

Narwah ‘ . - ■ 

Ntermul 
Omrautty ■ 

Ongole 


Oude 

Ougein 5jy Jaffierahad 
Patna by Nagpour and Mewah 
Pondicherty 
Poonah 

Rachour ■ ' - ‘ 

Ki^itmundry • , 

Rablconda ” 

Roydroog 

Ruttunpour 

Sagur 

Satcarah 

Seringapatam - 

Siody or Tatta 
' Strong ». ' •. 

Sirripy - : 

Sdllapour 
Surat - 
Tanjore ’ 

Timerycotta 

Tinevelly 

Tritchinopoly - ■ 
Vifagapatam 
¥^ifiapour * 

WaraiJgole 

Tanatq >. •. 


Britiili Miles. 

59* 

684 

550 

27a 

- 829 
1309 

795 

352 

- 612 

*73 

470 

203 

800 

722 

1020 

498 

4*4 

321 

679 

*44 

293 

164 
8n 
544 
9*4 

452 
3«7 
9* 
'237 

*44 
252 

55* 

53 ^ 
366 

40S 
1674 

553 

317 

*44 
575 
522 
71 
ycQ 
520 

353 

ZOQ 

62 


27a 
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TABLE VII. — LUCKNOW to 



Britifli Miles. 

Britifti Miles ♦ 

Agimere 

“ 428 

Goorackpour 

170 

Allah.ibad 

127 

Gwalior 

211 

Amedabad 

770 

Hurdwar 

31^* 

Arcot 

1147 

Jagarnaut 

660 

Aurangabad 

696 

Janfi 

1 90 

Bahar 

388 

Jionpour 

H7 

Bahraitch" 

73 

Indore 

52Z 

Bareilly 

156 

Joinagur or Jaepoar 

33« 

Baroach 

- 701 

Kairabad 

3 *^ 

Belgratn 

70 

Lahore 

^39 

Bilfah 

367 

Mahomdy 

92 

Bidzigur 

234 

Mafulipatam by Nagpoar 

897 

Bopalcol 

39$ 

Meerta 

493 

Burhanpour 

573 

Mindygaut 

69 

Buxar 

232 

Mirzapour 

182 

Cabal 

1084 

Mongliir 

416 

Callinger or Kawlinger 

149 

Moorlhedabad 

597 

Calpy 

- 98 

Moukan 

742 

Canoge 

75 

Mundlah 

337 

Calbmere -i 

'■ 690 

Nagpour - - 

474 

Cattack 

- 641 

Narwah 

358 

Cawnpovlr ■ ■ - 

49 

Oude or tyzahad 


Chanderee 

270 

Ougein 

495 

Chatterpour 

172 

Patna 

3x6 

Cheicore 

503 

Pondicherry 

1247 

Chictigong 

941 

Poonah 

882 

Chunar 

197 

Ramgaut 

201 

Corah 

- €7 

Rewah « . 

182 

Currah 

93 

Rocafgur - 

270 

Dacca 

790 

Ruttunpour 

392 

Dowiatabad « 

. 728 

Sagur 

300 

Dynapour 

■304 

Satcarah 

910 

Etayah 

*• 144 

Scringapatam 

1201 

Eurruckabad . 

in 

Sindy or Tatta 

1089 

Eyzabad. See Ondc. 


Sirong 

3*8 

Gbod or Gohud 

188 

Sultanpour 

92 

Goa -i- - , 


Sumbulpour 

^97 

Golconda ' - 
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TABLE Vin. — MADRAS to 



Britifli Mxles» 


Britilh Mile*. 

Adoni 


310 

Gvintoor. See Cmiavir, 


Agjmere 

- 

115a 

Gurramconda 


*53 

Allahabad 


*055 

Gwalior 


1078 

Amedabad 


1049 

Jagarnaut 


7*9 

Anjenga 

- 

506 

Indore 

- 

90Z 

Arcot 

- 

73 

Ingeram 

*r 

399 

Aurungabad 

- 

647 

Lahore 


1661 

Balafore 

- 

689 

Madura hy Tanjore 

* 

307 

Bancapour (Sanore) 

-T 

416 

Mangalore 

I# 

440 

Bandar oialanka 


3S9 

Mafulipatana 

m 

2gz 

Bangalore 


S.IS 

Mitzapour - 


1074 

Baroach 

• 

947 

Moorflxedabad 

m 

114S 

Beder 

- 

430 

Mundu 


850 

Bednore 

- 

445 

Nagpour 

- 

^73 

Bifiiagur 

- 

386 

Negapatam 

- 

183 

Burhanpour hy Jurungahad 

769 

Nellore 


*29 

. h J^Meralad 

7^ 

Oude 



Cabul - 

’ ‘ 

opSo 

Ot:\geift • 


■89®* 

Cafoerga ' - 


4£2 

Bl^mcottah 


401 

Caftibay 


998 

Patna hy Nagpour 


1266 

Canoge 

• 

1141 

Pondicherry 

- 

100 

Canoul 

.. 

279 

Poonah - , 


65o 

Caflimere 


i885 

Rachore » 

m 

323: 

Gattack 

• 

779 

Rajaniundry 


3% 

Chatterpour 

- 

975 

Raolconda 

• 

38a 

Cheitore • 


1065 

R.uttunpour 

■ •« 

993 

Chitteldroog, 



Sa%rah.. 


u 

Clcac<^ .. . » 

* 


^dogapatatn 



Coimbetouit 


. 

3©6' 

Siccacollanj 


. 

aoy 

Com bam er Commune 


214 

S\nd,y or ^atta 

.. 

1467 

Comorin Cape (Arameny Gate) 440 

Siroflg 

- 

905. 

CoftdapiUy 


30S 

Sirripy 

* 

281 

Cohdavir 

* 

27$ 

Surat . 

* 

9^3 

Cofyeveram , 

- 


'I'tojore 


dot 

Corah. , - ' *■. 

m , 


itoe^Gotta 

. 


Cuddapa r' f . 





*65 

Dalmacherry 

1 1 

- 

'M'S, 

iTravancore 


464 

Dindigul 

m 

275 

Tritchinopoly . 

*»»• 

208 

IDowlatabad. , 

m 

655 

Tutacorin 

z 

394 

ElKchpour - 

• 

671 

■Vellore z 

m 

88 

Ellore - 4" 


340 

Vifagapatam 


483 

Ganjatn - 


661 

ViCapour = 


534 

Goa • 


575 

Warangolc ; 

*h 

414 

Gokonda 

^ , 

358 

yhndrai • 

r 1 

<** 

400 

Goety Of' Gtttti 

f ^ ( t, 

m 

w ^ 

= ^69, 

'1,’' , ‘ ' 
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TABLE IX. — NAGPOUR to 


Adoni 
Allahabad 
Amedabad 
Amednagur 
Arcot 

Aurangabad 

Balafore 

Bareilly 

Bcder 

Bednore h Ihdralad 

Bilfah 

Bifnagur 

Boad 

Bopakol 

Burhanpour 

Burwa 

Caiberga 

Calpy 

Canoge 

Cattack , » * , , 

Chanda - i ‘ 

Chanderec - 

Chatterpour , 

Cheitore 

Chetra or Chittrah 
Chunargur 
Cicacole 
Cohdapilly 

Ppndavir o?; Gunloor,, - 
Corah 

Cuddapa - ^ 

Dowlatabad 
EUichpour ' - 

Ellore - ' 

Gangpour 

Cahjam Boad and Guvifoar 
Gawile ot Gyalmr 
Goa , ' ’ - ,, , 

Golconda , « , 

Gooty or Gutti !; ; 

Guml'oar • - , . ' ’ 

Gurrah 

Gwalior Hnffingahad 


Britiflx Miles. 
496 


382 

57^ 

403 

675 

aoo 

59a 

57 ^ 

202 

734 

249 

569 

,347 

35 « 

394 

486 

99 

502 

302 

510 

463 

420 

400 

370 

335 

. ...S3 


. . 

22jb 

377 

330 

480 

■Wis'd' ' 

434 

j 6 o 

480 


Huffingabad Gauc 

Jagarnaut 

Indore 

Joinagur or Jae^oar 
Mahur or Maor 
Mafulipatam 
Meerta 
Mirzapour 

Moorfhedabad hy Chuta 
pour 

Mundilla 

Nagpour Link • 
Narnalk 

Narwah ly Ilnl^ngdb&d 

Nt^rmul 

Omrautty 

Oude or Fyz.ahad 

Ougein by Bopaltol 

Panniput 

jPatna by Bjittunpour 
' by Roxoab m 

Pondicherry 
Poonah 
JRachore 

Ramgaut , - „ ■ 

Ramgur in Bahar 
Raypour 

Rewah ;; . 

Rofalgur , 

Ruttunpoyr . 

■S^r 

jSaClarah . 

Secingapatam 

Birpng ly Buffingahad 

Sonepour or Jonepour 

Sumbulpour 

Surat - • 


y ellore 
Vifagapatam 
Vmapour 
Warangole 


BratiOi Miles. 
187 
500 

37f 
540 
- 167 

423 

S 9 ^ 
40c 


Nag- 


^9S 

155 

433 

164 

42r 

«77 

iij 

49S 

34® 

703 

577 

mz 

77 Z 

,48^ 

41® 

S8« 

483 

aoo 


!(fe- , 


^ ■ 
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T A B L 

E 

X.— 

0 u G E r sr, to 



Britifti Miles. 

Britifli Miles. 

Agimere 

- 

256 

Janfi 

298 

Allahabad 


480 

Jcfleltnere 


Amedabad 

- 

275 

Indore 

30 

Amednagur 


365 

Joinagur (7r 

285 

Arcot 

- 

905 

Joudypour 

260 

Aiiningabad 


287 

Kotta 

150 

Baroach 


266 

Meerta - *• 

256 

Bareilly 

«• 

bob 

IMirzapour - 

526 

Bafleen 


448 

Moorlhedabad by Gurry-Mtmd- 


Bilfah 


140 

Jah 

983 

Bifnagur 

- 

645 

by Patna 

1007 

Bopaltoi 

- 

1 1 2 

Mundu 

46 

Burhanpour 


164 

Mundilla 

363 

Calpy 


382 

Naderbar or Noondabar 

203 

Cambay 

- 

270 

Nagore . 

305 

Canoge • - 

-- 

464 

Nagpour Utth 

780 

Cattack, ’ly Nagpmr 

- 

822 

Narwah direH 

254 

Chanderee 


242 

by Sirovg 

201 

Chatterpour 

- 

320 

Oudipour 

*35 

Cheitore 

- 

169 

Patna 

726 

Corah 


426 

Pondicheny 

998 

Powiatabad 


2-8 0 

Poonah by Burhayipour 

452 

ElHchpour 


237 

Powangur - - 

200 

Etayah 

• 

402 

Ramgaut 

488 

Furruckabad 

•* 

46? 

Rantiampour V <• 

260 

Fyzabad or Oude 

m ** 

' i 5 ' 8,3 

Riuttunpour « 

5^8 

Ghod or Gohud 

- 

356 

Sagur 

212 

Goa by Potmah 

- 

697 

Sattarah^ • •» 

502 

Gokonda 

- 

539 

Seringapatam 

88d 

Gwalior 

■ • 

336 

Sirong 

165 

Hindia 

- 

116 

Sumbulpouf 

608 

Huffingabad Gaut 

«• 

■ m 

Surat « » ' 

'"^9 

Jalott /* ... 

, ' f>'i, ' ’ 

I* 

f " (1 1 

. 2^ 


474. 
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TABLE XI. — POONAH to 


Jidoni 

y^£2:imei-e 

O 

Allahabad Strong 
Amedabad 
Amednagur 
Arcot 

Auiungabad 

Balaforc 

Bancapour (Sanore) 

Bangalore 

Bareilly 

Baroach 

Baflten 

Beder 

Bednore 

Bilfah 

Bifnagur 

Bopaltol 

Burhanpour 

Calberga 

Callian 

Calpy 

Cambay 

Canoge 

Canoul 

Cattack Nagpur 

Chanderec 

Chatterpour 

Cheitore 

Chittddroog 

Condavir or Guntoir 

Corah 

Dalmacherry 
Dowlatabad 
Ellichpour 
EUore - “ 

Etayah, 

Furruckabad 
Ghod or Gohud' 

Goa « 

Golconda ~ 
Goot;^ or Gutti 
Gwalior 


Blitifll 


Miles. 

Biitilli MllfeSv 

360 

Hulllngabad Gaut 

450 

670 

Jagarnaut by Nagpour 

986 

853 

Janfi 

674 

389 

Indore 

450 

83 

Joinagur or Jaepour 

737 

624 

Mangalore 

455 

186 

Maililipatam 

590 

1078 

Mahur or Maor 

355 

268 

Meerta 

644 

50.1 

Mindygaut 

844 

910 

Mirzapour by Strong 

900 

287 

by Nagpour * 

887 

1 14 

Moorlhedabad by Nagpour 

1181 

3*0 

Mundilla 

64,1 

382 

Miindu 

406 

496 

Naderbar 

230 

300 

Nagpour Little 

9x9 

463 

Narwah 

669 

28s 

Omrautty 

373 

271 

Oude or Fyzabad 

947 


Panniput 

985 

768 

Patna by Strong 

1090 

338 

by Nagpour 

1063 

842 

Pawangur 

352 

387 

Pondicherry 

707 

968 

Poorundar 

18 

620 

Rachore - 

357 

%5 

Ramgaut 

870 

570 

ROttunpour 

706- 

41 1 

Rydroog 

38<5 

528 

Sagur 

556 

812 

Sattarah - 

50 

548 

Seringapatam 

525 

184 

Sirong 

543 

380 

Sumbulpour 

778 

57,0 

Surat - - 

243. 

7.79 

Tanjoce « 

762 

847 

Tatt^ or S^in4i 

807 

726 


730.' 

HS 

ydlorc - 


38a 

Vifagapatam- 

742 ' 

392 

Vifiapour - S 

isS 

716 

Vifrabuy » 

1.12 


K k 
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TABLE XII.— S ERINGAPATAM to 


Adoni 
Amednagur 
Anjensa - 
Arcot 

Aurungabad 

Bancapour (Sanore) 

Bangalore 

Beder r 

Bednore 

Bifnagur 

Burhanpour 

Calicut 

Calberga 

Canoul 

Changamah 

Chitteldroog 

Cochin 

Coitnbetour 

Com bam or Commum 

Comorin Cape 

Condanore 

Condapilly 

Condavir or Gunteor 

Cuddapa 

Daln. .cherry 

Dinoigul 

Dowlatabad 

i.liichpour 

^lUore 

:c<>a 


Britifh Miles. 

Bfltifli Miles* 

243 

Golconda 

408 

541 

Gooty or Gutti 

228 

325 

Gurramconda 

172 

aiy 

Jagarnaut 

860 

599 

Madura 

240 

“ 23* 

Mangalore 

162 

74 

Mafulipatam 

430 

432 

My fore 

8 

187 

Negapatam 

296 

^ a6o 

Ongole 

338 

72a 

Onore - - * 

244 

lag 

Palamcotta 

3*7 

39'? 

Palicaudcherry 

131 

• 279 

Pondicherry 

260 

178 

Rachore . ... 

315 


Raolconda 

322 

214 

Roydroog 

16S 

122 

Sattarah 

477 

291 

Sirripy 

8g 

380 

Solkpour 

302 

250 

Tanjore 

*37 

444 

Tellicherry 

128 

- 414 

- 220 

Tinevelly. Palamcotta* 

Timerycotta 

3^3 

202 

'rrankebar 

295 

■ 198 

T ravauoore 

344 

606 

Trirchinopoly 

205 

695 

ViUor 

202 

448 

Vifiapour - 

405 


335 



appendix. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


T he within TraA has already made its appearance in the 
Phiiofbphical Tranfadions of 1781. It was fuggefted to 
the Author, that it would make a very proper Appendix to the 
Memoir of the Map op Hindoostan } and he accordingly 
offers it to the Public under that denomination : happy Ihould the 
Appendix meet a degree of indulgence, equal to what the Work 
itfelf has experienced. 



A N 


ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

GANGES 

"i , I 

AND 

BURRAMPOOTER RIVERS. 


They gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
With all the mellowed treafures of the iky. 

Wind in progreiBve majefty along j 

And traverfc realms unknown, and blooming wilds. 

And fruitful defarts Forfaking thefe. 

O’er peopled plains they fair-diflPufive flow. 

And many a nation feed, and circle fafe. 

Within their boibm many a happy ifle. 

Thus pouring on, they proudly feek the deep, 

Whofc vanquilh’d tide, recoiling from the fhock, 

Yeilds to this liquid weight — — — 

' , ' ' Ti^oMsoii*s Seasons. 
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AN ACCOUNT, ^c. 


T he Ganges and-f- Burrampooter Rivers, together with 
their numerous branches and adjuncts, interfedt the country 
©f Bengal (which, independent of Bahar and Orissa, is fome- 
what larger than Great Britain) in fuch a variety of diredtions, 
as to form the moft complete and eafy inlan4 navigation that 
can be conceived. So equally and admirably diffufed are thofc 
natural canals, over a country that approaches nearly to a perfedt 
plane, that, after excepting the lands contiguous to Burdwan, Bir- 
boom, &c. which may be reckoned a iixth part of Bengal, we may 
iafely pronounce, that every other part of the country, has, even in 
the dry feafon, fbme navigable ftream within 25 miles at fartheft, 
and more commonly within a third part of that diftance. 

It is fuppofed, that this inland navigation gives conftant employ- 
ment to 30,000 boatmen. Nor will it be wondered at, when it 
is known, that all the fait, and a large proportion of the food 
confumed by ten millions of people are conveyed by water wi:hin 
the kingdom of Bengal and its dependencies. To thele mufb be 
added, the tranfport of the commercial exports and imports, 
probably to the amount of two millions fterling per annum j the 
interchange of manufadlures and produds throughout the whole 
country ; the fifherics j and the article of travelling 

The proper name of this river in the language of Hindooftan (or'Indofen) is Tidda or 
It is alfo named Sitrm or the Great River ^ ai,nl th^* Ri by way 

of eminence j and from donbtieS, die w tibe river stre derived. ^ . 

+ The orthogriipHy of mis word, m given iereiy U wsbrding to the common, 
tion in Bengal j but 3^ is faid to be wriuen in the Shanferit language, which 

figmfiejj the Son of . ' , , ' ‘ 

I The embarkations made life of, vai*y in bulk from iSotons down to the wherry. 

I'hoie from 50 to jo tans are reckoned the moft eEgible for transiting merchandise. 

Thefc 
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Thefe rivers, which a late ingenious gentleman aptly termed 
fifters and livals (he might have faid (wn fillers, from the con- 
tiguity of their fprings} exadly referable each other in length of 
courfe ; in bulk, until they approach the fea ; in the fmootRnefs 
and colour of their waters j in the appearance of their borders and. 
iflands j and, finally, in the height to which their floods rife with 
the periodical rains. Of the two, the- Burrampooter is the largeft- p. 
but the difference is not obvious to the eye.. They are now well 
known to derive their fources from th^ v^ft mountains of T hibet * ^ 
from whence they proceed in oppofite diredlions j the Ganges feek- 
ing the plains of Hindoostan (or Indostan) by the wefl:^ and 
the Burrampooter by the eafl; ; botlx purfuing- the early part of their 
courfe through rugged vallies and defiles, and feldom. vifiting the 
habitations of men. The Ganges, after wandering about 800 milea 
through thefe mountainous regions, iflues forth, a deity to tlie fuper* 
ftitious, yet gladened, inhabitant of Hindooftan “f* . From Hurd- 
war (or Hurdoar) in latitude 30°, where it guflies through an 
opening in the mountains,, it flows with a fmooth navigable flream 
through delightful plains, during the remainder of its courfe to the 
fea (which is about 1350 miles) diffufing plenty immediately by 
means of its living produ< 3 :iona; and fecondarily by enriching the 


* Thefe are ainong the Kigheft of the mountains of the old hemUphere. 3i-was not able 
to determine their height ; but it may in fome meafure be guefTed;! by the circumilance of 
their rifing confiderably above the horizon, when viewed from the plains of Bengal, at die 
diilance of i jo miles, 

t The fabulous account of the origin of the Ganges (as communicated by my learned and 
ingenious friend C. W. Bough ton Rouse, Eiq,) is, that it £ows out of the foot of 
Beschan (the fame with Villnou, the P.8.pER.vxNG Deity) from whence, fay the 
min$, it has its naj?ae j that word lignifying foot in the Shanferit lai^uage : and that-in 
in its ccurie to the plains of Hindooftan^ itpa&S'Wough ai^ muneiife ro<dt ffiogedliifce, a Cow’s*- 
head. ' \ ^ ' 

The allegory is highly expreffive of the treneration which the Hindoos have for this famous ' 
ftream ; and no lefs io of their gratitude to the Author of Nature for beftovving it : for it de- 
Icribes the bleiling as flowing purely from his bounty and goodnefs* 

The rock before mentioned has, I believe, never been viflted by any European ; and is even 
allowed by moft of the natives to bear no refemblance to the objed from whence it is denominar 
ted. However, as the cfleds of fuperftitipn do often, long fuxyive the illufions that gave xt 
birth, the rock or cavern IJall preferves its original name. (This' note was written before it 
was known that M. Tiefteutaller had .viflted it)* 

6 adjacent 
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adjacent lands, and affording an eafy means of tranfport for the p'ro- 
, dudtions of its borders. In a military view, it opens, a communica- 
tion between the different poffs, and ferves in the capacity of a 
military way through the country j renders unnecefTary the forming 
of magazines j and infinitely furpaffes the celebrated inland naviga- 
tion of North America, where the carrying places not only obftrua: 
the progrefs of an army, but enable the adverfary to determine his 
place and mode of attack with certainty. 

In its courfe through the plains, • it receives eleven rivers, fome 
of which are equal to the Rhine, and none fmaller than the 
Thames, befides as many others of leffer note; It' is eyving to this 
vaft into Of jfla^amsy tbat thfc Gangesiexceeds th^ Nile fo greatly 
in point of magnitude, while the latter exceeds it in length bf courfe 
by one-third. Indeed,, the Ganges is inferior in this' laft refped, 
to many of the northern rivers of Afia i though I am inclined to 
think that it difeharges as much or more water than, any of themi 
becaufo thbfc t#ef« mt jfc the periodical 

rains *. 


• The propofdonal lengths of courfe of fome of the moJi noted rivers in the world 'are ifllewTr- 
nearly fay th« foltewing numbers ; 


European Rivers* 

Thames 

Rhine 

Danube 

Wolga 

rivers* 

Indus (probably)' 
. ^ I Ei^ra*es, ^ 

' ' ' Ganges 


54 

7 

9I 






The 
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Tlie bed of the Ganges, is, as may be fuppofed, very unequal in 
•point of width. From its firft arrival in the plains at Hurdwar, 
to the conflux of the Jumna (the firll river of note that joins it) 
its bed is generally from a mile to a mile and a quarter wide j and, 
compared with the latter part of its courfe, tolerably flraight. 
From hence, downward, its courfe becomes more winding, and its 
bed confequently wider*, till, having fucceflivcly received the 
waters of the Gogra, Soane, and Gunduck, hefldcs many fraaller 
ftreams, its bed has atetused its . fali width ; although, during the 
femaining boo tftiles ^ its watihi 'k tefissives many other principal 
lUreams. Within this fpace it ks, in the narroweft parts of its bed, 
half a mile wide, and in the wideft, three miles j and that, in 


places where no iflands intervene. The ftieam within this bed is 
always dither inercafing or decr^ng, according to the feafon. 
When at its lowjrii' (which: in the priiici|>al channel 

wies. fr®» 400 yards to a rttile iitn3 a qtBirtcr 1 but is commonly 
ibout three quarters of a mile, in width. 

The Ganges is fordable in fome places above the conflux of the 
Jumna, but the navigation is never interrupted. Below that, the 
channel is of confiderable depth, for the additional ftreams bring a 
greater acedBon of depth than width; At 500 from the fea, 
i$' 'thi^ ; and 

it cohtiiitics at few this dieplh the fea, '^heife thO ' hidden cx- 
panfion of the ftream deprives it of the force . neCeJ^ry to fweep away 
the bars of fand and mud thrown acrofs it by the ftrong foutherly 


winds ; fo that the principal-branch of the Ganges cannot l»S,.^ii!t!er« 

(he! windings 

of the river) cCf|i)nC!nceS ' .the head of the of the Ganges, 


f v^Jbe explBJMifl'Bea.tlieiybdings.of die river ere treated of. 


which 
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which is coiifticrably more than twice the area of that of the 
Nile. The two wcfternmoft branches, named the Cofllnibiizar 
and Jellinghy rivers, unite, and form what is afterwards named 
the Hoogly river, which is the port of Calcutta, and the only 
branch of the Ganges that is commonly navigated by fliips *. The 
Coffimbuzar river is almofl dry from Odlober to May; and the 
Jellinghy river (although a ftream runs in it the whole year) is in 
fome years unnavigable during two or three of the dryeft months f 
fo that the only fubordinate branch of the Ganges, that is at all 
times navigable, is the Chundnah river, which feparates at Mod- 
dappur, and terminates in. the Hooringotta. 

Tihat part of the delta bordering on the fita,. is compofed of a 
labyrinth of rivfers and creeks, all of which, arc fait,, except- thofe 
that immediately communicate With the principal arm of the 
Ganges. This tradt, known by the name of the Woods, or Sm- 
derbundst is in extent eq^iial to the principality of Wa’le^ j and is 
fo comfdieiclf that 

if any attempts have ever been- made, to clean it. (as is repOffisd) they 
have hitherto' mifearried'. ItS' numerous canals are fo diiprtfed.as to- 
form a complete inland navigation, throughout and' acrofs the lower/ 
part of the delta, without either the delay of going round the head* 
of it, or the hazard of putting to fea. Here fait, in quantities equal 
to the whole confiunption' of Bengal and its dependencies, is made 
and tran^orted with equal facilky : and here.alfo is found an ined^'^ 
hauflihte itorifs of dm fprhps^Mklilditigs. The bfeadth-^r the 
lower part of thiskdeila *iS4<ipwaEd»*^o s. toMWidiefc,. i£ we 


♦ Thfi- Hoogly riveri or weftemmoft bmcb of the Gaoges, ha«i a mch' * deeper oudet 
tfie fea 3us principal branch* Probably thia may be owing to its precipitating^ ;a iel$ 
ouantity of than the other ; ,the qjmtity of the Qanges 
than in the otiiet ih the’ "ptogordtni * Fj^ojn/.thc 

traced xrolu _ 

it: 
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add that of the two branches of the river that bound it, xve fliall 
have about 200 miles for the diftance to which the Ganges expands 
its branches, at its jundirion with the fea. 

It has been obferved before, that the courle of this river, from 
Hurdwar to the fea, is through an uniform plain ; or, at lead, what 
appears fuch to the eye : for, the declivity is much too fmall to 
be perceptible. A fedion of the ground, parallel to one of its 
branches, in length 60 miles, was taken by order of Mr. 
Hastings j and it was found to have about nine inches defeent in 
eadi mile, xeckqning in a ftraight line, and allowance being made 
for the curvature of the earth. But the windings of the river were 
fo great, as to reduce the declivity on which the water ran, to lefs 
than four inches per mile : and by a coraparifon of the velocity of 
the dream at the place of experiment, with that in other pla<?cs, I 
have no reafon to fiippoJfe, that its |;t:neral defeent exceeds , 
'ffThe mediuta rate of is lefs than three 

miles* an hour in the dry months. In the wet feaibn, and during 
the draining oif the waters from the inundated lands, the current 
runs from five to fix miles an hour but there are indances of its 


running ieven, and even eight miles, in particular lituations, and 
mider. certain circumdancciS. I have ai^ experiment of ray own on 

thit i' windy ■ that ".libro'.' evidjriiily lid pro- 

greflive motion through the water. 

When we confider, ^at the velocity -of the dream is three miles 


in. pi^e fe^n, and five or more in die other, on the fame d^|cfept of 

aady't^ ,^e motion ^ ^ of the in) 4 fi 4 stion is 




CoHDAstinB found the defeent of the river Amazons, in a ftraight courfe of 
to be about 1020 Engliih feet, or 6f inches in a mile* If we allow for 
^he die Ganges are about one mile and fin 3, taking its whole courfe 

ftroBgii thqPwIle piftbibly woilld ttot exceed 4 inches in a mile.' 


6 


proof 
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proof is required how fmall the proportion of velocity is, that the 
defeent communicates. It is then, to the impetus originating at 
the fpring head, or at the place where adventitious waters are poured 
in, and fucceflively communicated to every part of the ftream, 
that we are principally to attribute the velocity, which is greater 
or lelTcr, according to the quantity of water poured in. 

In cornmon, there is found on one fide of the river an almoft 
perpendicular bank, more or lefs elevated above the Hream, accord- 
ing to the feafon, and with deep water near it : and on the oppofite 
fide a bank, flielving away fo gradually as to occafion lhallow water 
at fome diftance from the margin. This is more particularly the 
c^e in die mod: winding parts of die river, becaufe the very opera- 
tion of winding produces the fteep and fhelving banks * : for the 
current is always ftrongeft on the external fide of the curve formed 
by the ferpentine courfe of the river j and its continual adlion on the 
banks either undermines them “f-, or waflies them down. In places 
wHffe or, the foil uncommonly 

Ipofe, fuch tJ^s oFiaiw ar^ fsypl^ awayjijn the courfe f^fon, 

as would afionilh thofe who have npt been eyc-witnefles, to the mag- 
nitude and force of d^e niighty ftreams occafioned by the periodical 
rains of the tropical regions. This neceflarily produces a gradual 
change in the courfe of the river ; what is loft on one fide being 
gained on the other, by the mere opcratioii of the ftrcani ; for the 
fallen, pieces of the bank difiblvc quickly ipto muddy fapd, yjrhich 

..?f ; to 

the ppLn^'.£fppi reach ; 


* Hence it is, that the fe^lion of a nver> that winds tU^'otigh a looTc foil, ^ 
to Hin 'ohtofe angfed-trlingle, one of whofe fldeis k OxceediO^Jy ftiort and dx 
, the other two But when a river peifeveres in a ftraight courfe^ the 


Sometime, 
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where the ftream growing weak, it finds a rcfiing place ; and helps 
to form a fhelving bank, which commences at the point, and 
extends downwards, along the fide of tlie fucceeding reach. 

To account for the fkekneis of the- current at the point, it is 
necej8*ary to ob&rve, that die firongeft part of it, inftead of turning 
ftiort round the point, preferves for fome time tlie dtredion given it 
by the kfi: fteep bank : and is accordingly throvm obliquely acrofs 
the bed of the river to the bay on the oppofite fide, and purfues its. 
courfe along it, till thp mtemntion.pf anot^r point again obliges 
it tp change, fides., Seepktel,. ,, ,, 

In,tholpfew parts of the river that arc firaight,. die banks undergo 
the leaft alteration as the current runs parallel to them ; but the 
lead: inftedtion of courfe, has the effedt of throwing the current 
againll: the bank j and if this happensin a p^t where the foil is com-, 
pofed of loofe knd, it prodaces in |ina% a,f««|>en*ia» 

It’^ to- the '{having 

bank btfiaaS' mentioned, become in time an encroachment on tlic 
channel of the river j and this is again counter-balanced by the de- 
pre(ktions made on the oppofite fteep bank,, the fragments of which, 
either bring about a repetition of the circumfltances above recitedi or 


form a lleep' 

the contintI^^ fluctuation of'ccWfe il ini-^ 
duced in all the wkding parts of .the river }. each meander having, 
a per|fet||^ ,{|§ndency to deviate mpre and more from the line of 


^per ,the 



• Iris 
iHof 


than probable, diat the iba%ht parts owe dietr e^diJence to the tenacity of the 
are conipofedl. Whatever the cae^e nwjf be, the efea very dearly 
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meet, or the ftream breaks through the narrow iflhmus, and reiiores 
a temporary ftraightnefs to the channel. 

Several of the windings of the Ganges and its branches av€^'f^ 
approaching to this flate j and in others, it adually exifts at prefent. 
The experience of thefe ^changes fhonld operate againft attempting 
canals of any length, the higher ,past«»of tUSwuntry j and I 
much doirbt, if any in the lower parts would long continue navi- 
gable. During eleven years of my refidence in Bengal, the outlet 
or head of the Jellinghy river was gradually removed three quar- 
ters of a mile farther down : and by two furveys of a part of the 
adjaceirt bank of the Ganges, taken about the diftance of nine years 
from each oJhc4 it appeai^ed that "the kieadth df ^ Englhh mil® and 
a half had been tafceh away. This is, j however, ■fhe" mofii rapid 
change that I have noticed j a mile in ten or twelve years being 
the ufual rate of iacroachmeat, in .places whci'c the current ftrikes 
with the greateft force j namely, where two adjoining reach^ ap- 
proach neareft to .a right angle. In fdch lituations it aotunfire- 
quently excavates gulfs'* of coitfiderable length ■Within the' 'bstnk, 
Thefe gulfs are in the direction of the ftrongeft parts of the fti'eai'n j 
and are, in fa<S, the fouag JImts (if I may fo exprefs myfelf) which 
in time ftrike out and become branches of the .river : for vw gene- 
rally find them at thofc turnings that have*the fmalieft angles -f*. 

, jryyo ic^ttfes, widely different from each other, .occafidri die 

is 



pK .Bupfos advifes tihe digging *if faciji gnife in jthe 
a vieW to divert the current, when briagea or other buildings arc endangered by it 
t Thj»„«(iirlha {rf tkfe branches at gejierally, if *i(Ot ♦liWtoejwtrogr^ 
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to the fridion of the border of the ftrearn. The meanders in the 
cafe, are, of courfe, as digreifive and irregular as the furfacc 
they-nre projeded on : but, in the latter, they are fo far reducible 
to rule, that rivers of unequal bulk will, under fiinilar circum- 
flances, take a circuit to wind in, whofc extent is in proportion to 
their refpedive^cadtha-*-fbr I have obferted, that when a branch 
of the Ganges is fallen jfo low as to occupy only a part of its bed, 
it no longer continues in the line of its old courfe ^ but works illclf 
a new channel, which winds from fide to fide acrofs the former one. 
1 haye obferved too> that an. two fiteams, of equal that which 
has the floweft curretit has alfo the finalleft windings : for as thefc 
(in the prejfent cafe) are folely. owing to the depredations made on- 
the banks, by the force of the current ; lb the extent of thefc de- 
predations, or, in other words, the dimenfions of the windings, wilS 
be deten^ined by the degree of fossce, a4iing' on- the banks. . 

. Thd windbags oS the Ganges m 'to |)itiins,. are, doubtlefs> owing 
to the loofenefs of the foil : and (I think) the proof of it is, that 
they are perpetually changing; which thofe, originally induced by 
an, inequality of furface, can feldom, or never do 

I caii ej^filjr fiippof®*! that if to Ganges was turned into a ftraighc 
canal,^ ground- wind- 

to he 'tlie 

moft ferongly a^ed opi, would firft .be corroded or difiblved : thus 
a bay or cavity woiild be formed in the fide of the bianik. This 

to-cp^r^^^toch,. obliquely- 
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is thrown obliquely towards the oppofite lide of the canal, deport- 
ing in its way the matter excavated from the bay, and which begins 
to form a fliallow or bank contiguous to the border of the ca^dT 
Here then is the origin of fuch windings as owe their exifteij^te to 
the nature of the foil. The bay, fo cori’oded, in tini^ becomes 
large enough to- give a**aggf^ife(5bion '4*^ the canal : 

and the matter excavated from the bay, is fo difpofed as to allhl 
in throwing the current againft the oppofite bank j where a procefs> 
fimilar to that I have been deferibing, will be begun. 

The adlion of the current on the bank will alfo have the effect of 
deepening the border of the channel near it j and this again increafes 
the velocity of th» cunent in that part. Thus would the canal 
gradually take a new form, till it became what the' river now is, 
'Even when the windings have leficned the defeent one half, we Hill 
find the current too powerful for the banks to withfland it. 

There are not wanting inftancesr of a total change of courfe in 
£bme.®f th© Cofe riyer (equal to the Rhine) 

once ran by Purneah, arid joined the Ganges oppoSfe Its 


jundtion is now 45 miles higher up. Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, ftood on the old bank of the Ganges-: although its ruins 
are 4 or 5 miles from the prefent bank. 

Appearances favour very flrongly the opinion, that the Ganges 
had its former bed in the trad now occupied by the lakes and mo^ 


mfies'beiwbeh .Nattore and Jai&rgaa^' Mkittg ont bf /it 
cburfe.at 



courfe by Dacca, to a; jundtion with, the Burfadapodter or Megna 


n^, Fringybazar } where the accumulation of two fuch mighty 
Rreat3(i8,, pjtpbably fcooped out t]be amazing bed- of tl» 
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courfe* The Megiu mh into W Borratof^c^er f toid, though a much 
ji|fliSteai;es its name to the other during the reft df its cOurfe, ; •, \i , ' 
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In tracing the fea coafl of ilic delta, we find no lefs than eight 
openings; each of which, without hefitation, one pronouncCvS to 
hai^e been in its time the principal mouth of the Ganges. Nor is 
the occaiional deviation of the principal branch, probably, the only 
caufe of fluduation in the dimenlions of the delta. One obferves 
that the deic§r=»ia3ialLi»>fi4«i«KV ones particularly) 

encroach upon the fea. Now, is not this owing to the mud ;uid 
fand brought down by the rivers, and gradually depofited, from the 
remotefi: ages down to, the prefent time ? The risers, we know, are 
loaded with mud atid fand at thdr entrance into the fea j and we 
alfo know, that the fea recovers its tranfparency at the difiance of 
twenty leagues from the coafi; which can only arifij from the 
waters having precipitated their earthy particles within that fpacc. 
The fand and mud banks at this time, extend twenty miles off fome 
of the iflands in the mouths df the Ganges and Burrampooter j and 
rife; in mapiy places within a few te of the furface. Some future 
generation will probably fee theie banks rile above water, and fuc-« 
ceeding ones poiTefs and cultivate them ! Next to earthquakes, per- 
haps the floods of the tropical rivers produce the quickeft altera- 
tions in the face of our globe. Extenfive illands are formed in the 


chah^l of the Gan^s, durinig an intervad f«t fhort of that of a man’s 


in 


5:; df fhief' obfervarion ' Sohafe bf theie illands, 
four Of five miles in extent, are formed at the angular turnings of 
the river, and were originally large fand banks thrown up round the 


pointy, (in the manner before deferibed) but afterwards by 

:,9#^v|pn,fgime4 in the M|Iit;‘|ixts of 

their origin 


toiltpe ol 


V' 'Whether this be the 


^ of the river bank j a large tree-;, doivn from it j dr 
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a funkcn boat ; it is fufficient for a foundation ; and a heap of fand 
is quickly collcdted below it. This accumulates amazingly faft : 
in the courfe of a few years it peeps above water, and having ngyr 
ufurped a conilderable portion of the channel, the river borrow^ on 
each fide to fupply the deficiency in its bed ; and in fuch pairts- of 
the river we always find % p p J?» Q.ks on both fide s Sath periodi- 
cal flood brings an addition of matter to this growing ifland 5 in- 
creafing it in height as well as extenfion, until its top is perfectly on 
a level with the banks that include it : and at that period of its 
growth it has mould enough on it for the purpofes of cultivation, 
which is owing to the mud left on it when the waters fubfide, 
and is indeed a part of the economy which nature obferves in ferti- 
lizing the lands in general. 

While the river is forming new iflands in one part, it is fweep- 
ing away old ones in other parts. In the progrefs of this deftruc- 
tive operation, we have opportunities of obferving, by means of the 


fedion? of th? falJihig, tlw regular diftribution of the feveral 

Jirata of fand and earths, lying above one another in the ord$r in 
tvhich they decreafe in gravity. As they can only owe this* difpoli- 
tion to the agency of the flream that depolited them, it would ap- 
pear, that thefe fubftances axe fufpended at dilFcrent heights in the 
ftream, according to their refpedive gravities. We never find a 
firatum of ^rth under one of fand i for the muddy particles float 
-f*. , , I ha^e coanjfec^ ia.a.^ipa 


of <im Cii th^fis' iflands. , Indfs^dk':^ 
the river ‘ ‘ 


firof 





changing its preiCent bed, and verging tea 
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fotpacr one now obliterated, this rqid|,B^e^rUy be the cafe, 
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As a ftrong prcfumptive proof of the wandering of the Ganger- 
from the one fide of the delta to the other, I muft obferve, that 
is no appearance of -virgm earth between the Tiperah Hills on 
the . and the province of Burdwan on the weft i nor on ,thc 
north '<|11 we arrive at Dacca and Bauleah. In all thefedions of the 
numerous'^tcedls ^nd rivers in the.^4f:aj ^n othing appears but fand 
and black mould m regular ftrata, till we arrive at the clay that 
forms the lower part of their beds. There is not any fubftance fo 
coarfe as gravel either in the delta or nearer the fea than 400 
miles where a rocky pointy a piirt of the bafe of.fthe neighbour- 
ing, hills, psrcjeds into the river : , but out of die vicinity of the 
great rivers the foil is cither red, yellow, or of a deep brown. 

I come now to the particulars of the annual fwelling and over- 
flowing of the Ganges -f. 

It appears to owe its increafe as much to the rain water that falls 
in the mountains contiguous to its fource, and to the fources of 
the great northern rivers that fall into it, as to that which falls in 
the plains of Hindooftan j for it rifes fifteen feet and a half out of 
thhty-two, (the fum total of its rifing) by the latter end of June : 
and i,t know;:, that the rainy, feafon does not begin in moll 

of , till about , that, tioMfi In the naountains it 

tli'bugh 

by ve;ty flow, 'degrees ,• for the increafe is only about an inch per 


♦ , At Oudanulla. 

+ 'Ai> ' opinm Im long prevailed, tliat tlie fwelling of die Gsmges, preVK^^ ^ 


/ ^ ''tCH rjj, or fouth-weft mon- 

T • ^floppea D)f ,tEe Idfly.hdge of mouiitams mat runs from call to weft through 

A hioaifc^/ It ob-VlOUif* that thw artft 


T • ^ — t: .****iS;;5^ iwwuuwliHs rwi5 irwxi can 10 well* utrougn 

Thio!|^^I| ,^ ob.viottb‘, that the accumulation and condenfetJoh of thefe vapours, fuuft fird: 

obfiaele ; and fucceffivcly in places more,iiBi»otffl, as &ifh 
tuppl^' 'atmofphere. Hence the pflbfity 'of 'c^nuaencenjeht , of Jhjs , rsifiy 

IbaionkpMiiiraw^feefttibemonhwimi. ^ ' ■ 
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d»y for tlie firft fortnight. It then gradually augments to two and 
three inches before any quantity of rain falls in the fiat countries ; 
and when the rain beccines general, the increaie on a medium is 
five inches per day. By the latter end of July all the lower, earts of 
Bengal, contiguous to the Ganges and Burrampooter, are., overflow-, 
ed, and form an inundipii^p^rfs^Cniore a himdig dnrrij^ in width ; 
nothing appearing but villages and trees, excepting very rarely the 
top of an elevated fpot (the artificial mound of feme deferted village) 
appearing like an ifland. 


The inundations in Bengal differ from thofe in Egypt in this 
particular, that the Nile owes its floods entirely to the rain-water 
that fiills ifi aldiiJirtains near its iburce j but the inundations in 
Bengal are as much occafioned by -die rain that falls there, as by 
the waters of the Ganges ; and as a proof of it, the .lands in general 
are overflowed lo a confiderable height long before the bed of the 
river is filled. It muft be remarked, that the ground adjacent to 
the river bgpk, .,t9„,i^e,ejKtcat of fomc miles, is confiderably higher 
than the reft of the country and lerves to ftparate the watens of 
the inundation from thofe of the river until it overflows. This 
high ground is in fome feafons covered a foot or morej but the 
height of the inundation within, varies, of courfe, according to 
the irregularities of the ground, and is in fome places twelve feet. 

Even when the Inundation becomes general, the river ftill flicw.s 


'^ Wdil by the grafs and reeds.ondtrfbanks, , as by its rsapid a^iid 






fliiftmg trade 


,, 

AH &e rivers, thit, jiltiiuWisd the liralts of the 1 

are fobjea to omflawiags 'at «hnuaH)r iiated periods, hke thd C/ali'ges : and thefe periods re- 
turn .dpring the feafoa ot the wind that brings vapours trom the fea (which in Bengal, &c. is 
and Ais Wng jjcriodical, the falls of rain muft ncceCirily be ,& h;^ 


Tke. nwtherly wind, which blows only over the land, is dryj 
fliov^s) dlttring dte contmaanio*.t?f;tw ' 

irtoihe 
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3iue, by having been fo long ftagnant among grafs and other vege- 
tables : nor does it ever lofe this tinge, which is a proof of the prc- 
dorftinancy of the rain water over that of the river ; as the flow rate 
of mot^in of the inundation (which docs not exceed half a mile />it 
hour) is'<i»Qlie remarkable flatnefs of the country. 

There areVartk ular tra(f ls..o£dAnd*f^hiflh« from the nature of 
their culture, and Ipecies of productions, requires left moiflurc than 
others ; and yet, by the lowneft of their fituatiou would remain too 
long inundated, were they not guarded by dikes or dams, from fo 
copious an inundation as would otherwife happen, from the great 
elevation of the furface of the river above them. Thcfe dikes are 
kept up at an enormous expence ; and yet do not always fuccccd, 
for want of tenacity in the foil of which they arc compofed. It is 
calculated that the length of thcfe dikes colletlivcly, amounts to 
more than a looo Englifli miles. Some of them, at the bafe, 
arc equal to the thicknefs of an ordinary rampart. One particular 
brahdh of the Ganges, (navigable only during the rainy feafon, 
but then equal to the Thames at Chelfea) is cppdudted between two 
of thefe dikes, for about 70 miles:' and when full, the palTengers 
in the bc^ts, loc^ dbwn oh . th^ country, as from an 




cm* 



iifi ih a greafme^urij iihat' of ebbing 
and flowing, except verjTnear the fca. It is not uncommon for a 
flxong wind, that blows up the river for any continuance, to fwell 
the waters two feet above the ordinary level at that feafon ; and fucii 
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gale of wind conipiring with a high ipring tide, at a feafon when, 
the periodical flood was within a foot and half of its higheft pitch. 
It is laid that the waters rofe fix feet above the ordinary level. Cer- 
tain it is, that the inhabitants of a confiderable diftridt, wjth their 
houfes and cattle, were totally fwept away j and, ^ aggravate their 
diftrefs, it happened iifTp^it’oTlsje do^itTjrwfiich Ifcarce produces 
a Angle tree for a drowning man to efcape to. 

Embarkations of every kind traverfe the inundS-tion : thofe bound 
upwards, availing themfelves of a dired courfe and ftill water, at 
a feafon when every ftream ruflies like a torrent. The wind too, 
which at this feafon blows regularly from the fouth-eafl: *, favours 
their progrefs I kfomuch, that a voyage, which takes nine or 
ten days by the courfe of the river when confined within its banks, 
is now efFedled in fix. Hufbandry and grazing are both fufpended ; 
and the peafant traverfes in his boat, thofe fields which in another 
feafon he was wont to plow ; happy that the elevated fite of the 
river withm his reach, other- 

wife his cattle mull perilh. 

The following is a table of the gradual increafe of the Ganges 
and its branches^ according to obfervations made at Jellinghy and 
Dacca. 


At Jellinghy. 

In May 


At Dacca. 

fi. '‘'i ' 




6 


July -'.T' 
la the ,firfi half of Augull 


4. jO 


5 6 
I * 






__ • WCH^ the S.S WJiSf,'i(W'KTet 

w^eaftwa and northern yam of'Betogal^ Wows firoja the SE or ESE. fT. ; 

Thefe 
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Thefe obfcmtions were made in a feafon, when the waters rofc 
rather higher than ufuai s £0 that we may take 3 1 feet for the me- 
dium of the increafe. 

It mufl: be obferved, that the Ganges rifes in a more conhderabi* 
degree t^lis^he northern rivers that communicate with itj in the 
lower parts of its •soui^'^uiv. STiVi:il?Tp&!?ter; excepted) and this is 
evident by the different circumftances that take place on the mixing 
of the waters, of the Ganges and Teefla rivers, in the different fca- 
fons. The Teefta is a large river which runs almoft parallel to the 
Ganges, , for near 150 miles. Daring the dry feafoa, the waters of 
the Teefta run into thofe of the Ganges by two diftindf channels, 
fituated about 20 miles from each other ; and a third channel at the 


fame time difeharges itfelf into the Mcgna. But during the feafon 
of the floods, the Ganges runs into the Teefla, whofe outlet is then 
confined to the channel that communicates with the Megna. This 
alone, is fufiicient to fhew how trifling the defeent of thefii rivers 
muft: be, whofe courfes are thus regulated (not by the declivity of 
their beds, but) by their heights in refpeft to each other-; which, 
like the flux and reflux of tlie tide,, have the effed: of giving con- 
trary dircdiqns to the ftream, at diflerent feafona. 

T^ejinundation is nearly at a ftand folr feme days precedh% th« 

''gteat 

quantities tain fall in the flat countries, dating Auguft and Sep- 
tember, yet, by a partial ceffation of the rains in the mountains. 


there happens a deficiency in the fupplies neceffafy to keep up the 
inundatipn *. The quantity of the daily decreife of the rivet is 

the lattfif'h#^ 4 f'kti- 






• middle of Auguft fer the period when the waters begin to run eff; and 

in general with as^much regularity as the . yiciffitndes of ■ the feafans db,. But there 


.Stre exceptKHit 


^ 1^ ,tiw year 1774 the nym kept up for a^moutk ttfu4 
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ber to tbs end of November, it gradually lelTens from three inches 
to an inch and a half; and from November to the latter end of 
April, it is only half an inch per day at a medium. Theie propor- 
tions mull be underdood to relate to fuch parts of the river as are 
removed from the influence of the tides; of which more .will be 
laid prefently. The decreafe..pf i c umd ation does not always keep 
pace with that of the river, by reafon of the height of the banks ; 
but after the beginning of Odlober, when the rain has nearly ceaied, 
the remainder of the inundation goes off quickly by evaporation, 
leaving the lands highly manured, and in a ftate fit to receive the 
feed, after the fimple operation of plowing. 

There is a circumftance attending the increafe of the'Ganges,. and 
which, I believe, is little known or attended to; becaufe few 


people have made experiments on the heights to which the periodi- 
cal flood rifes in different places. The circumftance I allude to, is, 
the difference of tlie quantity of the incrcafe (as expreffed in the 
foregoing table) in places inore or kis remote from the fea. It is a 
fa<9:, confirmed by repeated experiments,, thait £rom ahooiitlk place 
where the tide commences, to the fea, the height of the periodical 
increafe diminifhes gradually, until it totally difappears at the point 
of confluence. Indeed, this is perfedlly conformable to the knowa 
laws of fluids: the ocean preferves the fame level at all feafons 
(under fimilar circumftanccs of tide) and neceffarily influences the 
levfcl of al! the waters that communicate' t^ith it, unlefs precipitated 
in the form of a catar^d. Could we fupppfe, for a mmhtOt* .that, 
the increafed cqluidnh df ’ 3 t:feet perpchd^tir.-WaVcon-, 

tinned all the way to the jSsa, by fome preternattuhil agency ; when- 


ever that agency was removed, the bead of the cedumn would ;d^fp' 
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fea, the height is the fame in both feafons at equal times of the tide. 
At Luckipour there is a diference of about fix feet between the 
heights in the different feafons ; at Dacca, and places adjacent, 14 ; 
and at Cuftee, 3 1 feet. Here then is a regular flope j for the 
diftanc^ between the places bear a proportion to the refpedtive 
heights. This flope muff add to i h ^rap iditv of the ffream ; for, 
fuppoling the defcent to have been originally four inches per mile, 
this will increaie it to about five and a half. Cuftee is about 240 
miles from the fea, by the courfe of the river; and the furface of 
the river there, during the feafon, is about 80 feet above the 
level of the fea at high water *. Thus far does the ocean manifcft 
its dominion "in both teafons : in the one by the ebbing and flowing 
of its tides ; and in the other by deprefiing the periodical flood, till 
the furface of it coincides as nearly with its own, as the defeent of 
the channel of die river will admit •f'. 

Similar circumftanccs take place in the Jcllinghy, Hoogly, and 
Burrampooler rivers; and, 1 fuppofe, in all others that are fubjed 
either to periodical or occafional fwellings. 

Not only does the flood diminifli near the fea, but the river banks 
diminifli in the lame proportion j in the dry feafon the height 

of the periodical flood may be known by that of the bank, 
i «?«^2|e of;, a|i 

tion; pf , the hanks in places near the 

fea, is the true reafon why the floods do not attain £b confiderabic a 


* The tides in the river Amaaons are perceptible at -600 miles above its mouth ; hut at m 
elevation^ of only 90 feet, aexording to M* De* CoNOAMinK. It remains to be toW 


fea which, height. Now (with 

Ae utitioil deference to fo great an authority) I could never perceive, that the current, either 
in or any other river; wias liu'onger near the fea than at a- diftauce from it. 

JEven if AeMMt an acceleration of the current the ebb-ti<fe, the flux retards it in fo 

^n^idehbfi?^^^reei as kt ieaft to ’coimtet-^baiaiicfe lihe produced 


oonfidefab] 
ipereafe of 
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height, as in places farther removed from it, and where the banks 
are high ; for that the river, wanting a bank to confine it, difFules 
itfelf over the furface of the countiy. In anfwer to this, I fliall ob- 
ferve, that it is proved by experiment, that at any given time, the 
quantity of the increafe in different places, bears a juft proportion to 
the fum total of the iiacreafe'>4«-^h place refpeaively : or, in. 
other words, that when the river has rifen three feet at Dacca, 
where the whole rifing is about 14 feet j it will have rofe upwards 
of fix feet and a half at Cuftec, where it rifes 3 1 feet in all. 

The quantity of water difeharged by the Ganges, in one fecond 
of time, during the dry feafon, is 80,000 cubic feet; but the 
river, when full, having thrice the- volume bf water ^-in it that it 
had at the time when the experiment was made ; and’ its , motion 
being alfb accelerated in the proportion of 5 to 3 j die quantity 
difeharged in a fecond at that feafon is 405,000 cubic feet. If we 
take the medium the whole year through, it will be nearly i8o,oco 
cubic feet in a f<^ondw 


T H E Burrampooter, which has its fource from the oppqfite 
fidfe bf the fame mountains that give rife to the Ganges, fitft taktfs 
Its courfe eaftward (or dire^y ,,bppofk«! ' to that 
through it lii' 

which bears the fame interpretation as the Hihdooftan 5 

naihdiy, The River. The courfe of it through Thibet, as ^ven 
by Etlther; Du Haede, and formed into a map by Mr< D’Amville, 
though' i® 


Aftar 


l"!|bt)graphy, 
i'hf its 

it 


•K n z 


bor* 
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border of the territory of LaiTa (in which is the refidence of tlic 
grand Lama) and then deviating from an eaft to a fouth-eaft courfc, 
it approaches within 220 miles of Yunan, the wefternmoft province 
of China. Here it appears, as if undetermined whether to attempt 
a paffage to the fea by the Guif of Siam, or by that of Bengal j but 
feemingly determining on the latter, it turns fuddenly to the weft 
through Aftam, and enters Bengal on the north-eaft, I have not 
been able to learn the exad place where it changes its name j but as 
the people of Aftam call it Burrampoot, it would appear, that it 
takes this name on its entering Affam. After its entry into Bengal, 
,it makes a circuit round the weftern point of tlie Garrow Moun- 
tains j and dien, altering its courfe to fouth, it meets the Ganges 
about 40 miles from the lea. 

Father Du Halde expreftes his doubts concerning the courle 
that the Sanpoo takes after leaving Thibet, and only fuppofes gene- 
..rally that it falls into the gulf of Bengal. M. D’Anvillb, his 
geographer, not without reafbn, fuppoled the Sanpoo and Ava river 
to be the fame; being juftified by the information which his mate- 
rials alForded him; for the Burrampooter was reprefented to him, as 
one of the inferior ftreams that, contributed its waters to the Ganges, 
and not as its equal or fuperior; and this was fufficient to diredt his 
refifarches, after the mouth of ]the fome other 


quarta. Ava river, as wH'fmm its bulk, as the bent of its 
courfc for fcme hundred miles above its, mouth, appeared to him to 
be a continuatiem of the river in queftion ; and it was accoi^ingly 
,ip hi^. ni9|is, the authority of whicli was.J.^ly 

On at finding 

it larger than the Ganges, than at its, courfc previous to its 

ente^^j^l?^^. This I found tp be from the .eaft ; ;;^though ^ 
^■L- the north;, 
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expeded difcovcry foon led to enquiries, which furniflied me with 
an account of its general courfe to within loo miles of the place 
were Du Halde left the Sanpoo. I could no longer doubt, that 
the Burrampooter and Sanpoo were one and the fame river: and to 
this was added the pofitive affuraiices of the Aflamers, ** That their 
river came from the porth-weft^ ihrough the Bootan mountains.”’ 
And to place it beyond a doubt, that the Sanpoo river is not the 
fame with the river of Ava, but that this iaft is the great Nou Kian 
of Yunan j I have in my poffeffion a manufeript draught of the Ava 
river, to within 150 miles of the place where Du Halde leaves 
the Nou Kian, in its courfc towards Ava j together with very zn- 
that this river (named Irahtt^ by the people of 
Ava) is navigable from the city of Ava into the province of Yunan 
in China*". 

The Burrampooter, during a courfe of 400 miles through Bengal, 
bears fo intimate a refemblancc to the Ganges, except in one par- 
ticular* thfit, may ferve for both. The exception I 

mean, is, that during the laft 60 miles before its jundtion with the 
Gaiiges* it forms a Aream which is regularly from four to live miles 
wide, and but for its frelhnefs might pafr for an arm of the lea. 
Common defeription fails in an attempt to convey an adequate idea 
of the grandeur of this magnificent objedt j for. 


— Scarce the mufe 

Dares ftretch her wing o’er this, enormous mafs 
Of ruliung water j whole dread ^panlci, 

Continuous depth, and wohdVous length of coiirfe, 
Our floods are rills 


Thomson’s Seafons, 


|k)otar aha 




I'Jbave 
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I have already endeavoured to account for the lingular breadth of 
the Megna, by fuppoling that the Ganges once joined' it where the 
IlTamutty now does j and that their joint waters fcooped out its pre- 
lent bed. The prefent junction of thefe two mighty rivers below 
Luckipour, produces a body of running frelh water, hardly to be 
equalled in the old hemifphere rand, perhaps, not exceeded in the 
new. It now forms a gulf interlperfed with illands, fome of which 
rival, in lize and fertility, our ille of Wight. The water at ordi- 
nary times is hardly brackilh at the extremities of thefe illands j 
and, in the rainy feafon, the fea (or at leaft the furface of it) is per- 
fectly frelh to the diftance of many leagues out. 

The bore (which is known to be a fudden and abrupt influx of 
the tide into a river or narrow ftrait) prevails in the principal 
branches of the Ganges, and in the Megna i hut tlie Hoogly river,, 
and the paflages between the illands and fands lituated in the gulf, 
fbrihed the cdhfluehce of the Ganges and Megna, are'tnore fub- 
ieCt to it than the other rivers. This may be owing partly, to their 
having greater embouchures in proportion to their channels, than 
the others have, by which means a larger proportion of tide is forced 
through a pallage comparatively Imaller, and partly, to there being 
no capital openings near them, to draw off any confiderablfc portion 
of tM accumulating tide. In the 

bore commences at Hoogly Point (the place where the river firfl: 
contracts itfelf) and is perceptible above Hoogly tovvnj and lb 
quick is its motion, that it hardly employs four hours in travelling 


from one to the other, although the diltance is near- 70 jniics. 


and on 

its approach, immemke^ quit the fliote, an4 niake for fefety to the 
middle of the river. 


ficc. the 


jbetween the illahtisi in, the mouth of 
'thi| kre is 'faid to^exceed twelve- feet 3 ■ ahi 


ter- 
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tcmfic in its appearance, and dangerous in its coniequences, that no 
boat will venture to pafs at fpring tide. After the tide is fairly paft 
the iflands, no veftige of a bore is feen, which may be owing to the 
great width of the Megna, in comparifon with the paflages between 
the iflands ; but the eifedts of it are vifible enough, by the fudden 
rifing of .the tides. 


THE rivers are in a -tranquil flate, from the time of the change 
of theroonfoon in Odober^ to the middle of March j when the 
nortbmfiers ht%xxi in fhe eaftern parts -of Bengai, (though later as 
we advance weftwards) and may be expedted once in three pr four 
days until the commencement of the, rainy feafon. Thefe 
‘wejiers, which have their denomination from the quarter they ufually 
are the ,mp|l forrnidable envies that are met, with in 
this inland navigation ; they being fudden and violent iquaBs of 
wind and rain j and though of no long duration, are often attended 
with fatal effedls, if not carefully guarded againft j whole fleets of 
trading-boats having been funk by them, almoft inftantaneoufly. 
They are more frequent in the eaftern, than in the weftera part of 
Bengal j and happen oftner towards the clofc of the day, than at 
any other time. As they are indicated fome hours before they 
arrive,, by the rifing and very Angular appearance pf the plpt^^s,. the 
traveller has, cwponly tirae enough to ieek a, place of, fiielter. It, 
is in the great rivers alone, that they are fo; truply, formidable : and 
about the latter end of May, and beginning of June, when tfie 
rivers are mud; increafed in widths 


After the cormnenceinettt^^ ^py,fe^n,(v^^h^^^ 
in di^^reni parts, from ' 
weather muflt he of 

' ,6 ' 


com- 
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common at this feafon, than at any other, by the filling of the 
creeks and inlets, as the river increafes ; and, on the other hand, 
the bad weather, when it happens, is of longer continuance than 
during the feafon of the northweflers. The rivers being now fpread 
30 the breadth of feveral miles, a ftrong wind has the power of raif- 
ing large waves on them, and particularly when blowing in a con- 
trary dircdlion to the rapid parts of the ilream ; which at fuch times 
ihould be avoided, as much from ntotives of convenicncy, as of 
lafety. 

During the long interval between the end of the rainy feafon, 
and the beginning of the northweflers, one proceeds in fecurity 
with ' relpedt to weather, and has only to obferve a common degree 
of attention to the piloting the boat clear of (hallows,, and flumps 
of trees. Thefe will generally be avoided by keeping nearefl to the 
fide that has the fteep bank ; but not fd near, as to be within the 
verge of its inferior Hope. This fteep bank (fee page 261) has the 
deepeft water, and the flrongeft current near it ^ and is therefore, 
on both accounts, the proper fide to keep on, when going down 
with the ftream j as its rate of motion muft principally determine 
that of the boat j for the motion acquired by the oars of a large 
^udj^erow * hardly exceeds 8 miles a day, at ordinary times- 

Frota the beginning of November to the middle or latter end of 
May, the fifual rate of going mtB the ftream, is forty miles in a day 
of 1 2 hours } and during the reft of the year, from 50 to 70 miles. 
The current is flrongeft while the waters of the inundation aret 
draining off ; which hap|>ens in part of Auguft and September. 



'* A ■aiidspite'' eoallrttfled Ibntewiiftt 
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In towing agaiiij} the ftream, the fteep fide is alfo generally pre- 
ferred, on account of the depth of water j although the current runs 
fo much Wronger there, than on the oppofite fide. On thefe occa- 
fions, one ought to be provided with a very long track- rope, as well 
to avoid the falling pieces of the fleep bank on the one fide, as tlie 
fliallow w’atcr on the other, when it becomes neceflary to change 
lides, through the badnefs of the tracking ground. The anchor 
fliould always be kept ready for dropping, in cafe the track-rope 
breaks. 

Seventeen, to twenty miles a day, according to the ground, and 
the aumfoer of impediments, is the greatefi diftance that a large 
bedgerow can be towed againfi; the ftream, during the fair feafon j 
and to accomplifh this, the boat muft be drawn at the rate of four 
miles and a half per hour, through the water, for 1 2 hours. When 
the waters are high, a greater progrefs will be made, notwithftand- 
ing the increafcd.velcK^ity of the current ,; becaufe tlie filling of the 
river-bed gives many opportunities of cutting oft' angles land turn- 
ings ; and fometimes even large windings, by going through creeks* 
And as the wind at this feafbn, blows upwards in moft of the rivers, 
opportunities of ufing the fail frequently occur. 

In the very fingular navigation acrofs the Jeels, or inundation, 
between Dacca and Nattore, &c. in which 100 miles or more, are 
filled on nearly a ftraight courfe, leaving the villages and groves to 
the right and left ; little difficulty occurs, unlefs the wind ffiould 
fril : for while it cottrimaes to blow, it is always, fair,: during the 
fcafon of the inundation. The current prefects only a trifling ob- 
ftacle ; fince its motion {which* is nearly parallel to the courfe of 
the Ganges), is. feldom half a mile per hour; ^ ' 

The jfefon bf the ' ^ 


wquires , the ' moft thole 

approach, and hO' when 

' ' O o ‘ ,' rivers s 
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rivers ; the fteep bank, if not in a crumbling fcate fliould always be 
preferred to tlie flat one, whether it lie to windward or leeward. If 
the bank be in a crumbling flate, a retreat to a Arm part of it, (which 
is mofl; likely to be found in the Araightefl: parts of the river) fhould 
be attempted. But if this cannot be done, the flat flde mufl: be 
taken up with } and if it be a lec-fjore, the anchor fhould be thrown 
out to prevent driving on it. In thefe cafes the rnaft is always fup- 
pofed to be flruck ; and provided this be done, and the cargo judi- 
cioufly difpofed, it is probable that a well-conflxuifled budgerow 
•will be in no danger of overfetting by the mere force of tlie wind 
alone : although by an unfortunate, or an ill-choftn fltuation, it 
may be fo much expofed to the waves, as to be filled and funk by 
them. At this fcafon, every traveller fliould be particularly atten- 
tive to the nature of the river-bank, as well as to the appearance of 
the horizon, during the Is^ hpurs, pf afternoon ; and if he finds 
a place of flhelter, he fliould flop for the night : and not hefitatc 
about lofing time, which may be retrieved the next morning, by 
fetting out fo much earlier. The boatmen work with much more 
alacrity on this plan j becaufe they have day-light before them to 
fccure their boat, provide fewel, and drefs and eat their provifions. 

: ^ dther the beds 

of the rivers,., if 'is impoflible for a map to iaflign prcoHely where , a 
place of fhelter ihall be found, at any given time. Thus much, 
however, may be concluded, that in a place where the jundion of 
two cppfiderable channels is efiedled when the rivers are up, there 
'' or depp bayi. .^hrpughout the dry ieafori, 

' on® ' bf ' we have 

faid before) are rili%,-fr^ the latter end:dMpfiI; to the middle of 
Auguft : and falling during the reft of the year. 

The'-it^vigation through thb Woods, or Sunderbdnds, is 
ipffedted b^ naeans of the tide. In the large rivers, of riiofe 

* See page *07, and ftc ftcoad note in the.fiune page. 
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that communicate immediately with the fca, the circuniftances of 
the tide are more analagous to the ordinary courfe of it, than in tlie 
fmall lateral channels which ferves to conned: the great rivers to- 
gether ; tlie motion of the tide in thofe fmall channels, being regu- 
lated by the pofitions of their openings into the rivers. For if two 
rivers of equal bed and parallel courfe, are united by a lateral or 
crofs canal, the flood tide will enter that opening of the canal which 
lies neareft to the fea, and run through it into the other river j and 
the ebb tide vice verfo. But as the arrival of the tide depends on 
the capacity and formation of the rivers, as well as on the 
fibfolute diftance it has to run, it will not be an eafy matter to de- 
temiine its direction at any given time, even with the help of a 
map. 

There are two diflind: pallages through the Sunderbunds, the one 
named the fouthern or Sundekdukd Passagk, the other the 
Baliaqoi; JPassaqE;.- The j&rft is the fartheft about, and leads 
through the deepeft and wideft rivers ; and is of courfe, the mofl 
expofed during tempeftuous weather. It opens into the Calcutta 
river, thro’ Channel-creek^, about 65 miles below the town. The 
Baliagot PafTage opens into a lake on the eaft fide of Calcutta ; from 
whence, within a very few years, a fmall canal has been cut to 
join the lake with tiic river. 

Thefc paflages prefent to the imagination boi^ a grand and a curi- 
ous fpedacle : a navigation of attore than 200 miles through a 
forefi, diyided into auraberlcrs tflands by a continued labyrinth of 
channels, fo various in point of width that a Vefiel has at one time 
hfr mails almoft entangled in the trees : and at another, fails unint^r- 
•ropt^diy on a capacious river, beautifully Ikirted with woods, and 
affording a, vHla of every wh^rO 

faltj to wild 

fo that the yi^ited bpt in cafes ctf neceflity,i;“:!«!^^ 

* A pwt of this Cfeek'fijrjtns the place k«owB oflate^hy the name o£jtl^W«rl^y8otJjR. ' 

6 by 
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by tbe wood-cutters and falt-makers whole “ dreadful trade” is 
exercifed at the conftant peril of their lives ; for the tygers not 
only appear on the margin in quell of prey, but often, in the night 
time, fwim to the boats that lie at anchor in the middle of 
the river. 

f ;; Thefe paflages are uled during the whole year, by thofe who go 
to and from the lower parts of the Ganges and Calcutta, &c : and 
during the leafon when the wellern branch of the Ganges is almoll 
! dried up, the whole, trade of Bengal (the wellern provinces. excepted) 
l^fles either* by Channel-creek, or Baliagot, but chiefly by the for- 
mer j fome articles of the Company’s cargoes being brought inoru 
.than 900 miles by water, at this leafon. 


E'xplanation of PLATE, N®. L 


A, A. A. , Steep Banks, corroded by the current j the fragments of 
which are depofited, and form the Banks B. B. B. 

. C. A fand Bank, accumulating to an Illand. This once joined to 
D j ti|l infukted.by a breach of the river. 

E. An Illand, formed and inhabited. This alfo- was a- land-bank, 
thrown up rounds the point F. 


G. An Illand accdniulating in the midll of the Channel. 

. The Ime of the llrongefl: current. 

force ,,pi5: current,, from the op*^ 

pofite lide, flx&i^’^gainli the Bank w drigiaof a future branch 
iflfuing from the great river. In a courle of time, the lirll reach 


retrogade to the courfe of the river (fee note, page 
J263) a^‘4',if.fnCL. 

. B, The IbOJim of the. Branch of the Ganges is exadHy liiQilat 
Qan^slMfi, , except m the article of width. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Correction of the Geography of the Indus, and its 

Delta, 


S INCE the Memoir was printed, fome better information re- 
fpedting the country of Sindy, and the river Sinde * (or Indus)- 
than what appears in page 8o, has been moft obligingly com- 
municated by a perfon of charadtcr, who refided fbme time in that 
country, in the fcrvice of the Eaft India Company. The delta,, 
and courfc of the river, have in confequencc, been corrcdled in 
the map: but the form of the coaft has undergone no change,, 
although the pofition of it, has ; for Ritchel and Cape Monze are 
removed feveral miles further to the fouth, while their former dif- 
tance from Jigat Point is preferved. Cape Monze now Hands ia 
lat. 24° 55', Ion. 65° 46': Ritchel, in lat. 24° 14'' (it was 24° 12' 
by Capt. Scott’s obfervations) and the mouth of Larry-Bunder- 
river, which was the principal channel of the Indus, durkjg the 
tail century, and early in the prefent one, is in lat. 24° 44'' ; being 
within one minute of the parallel aflignsd it, by the India pilot.. 

TJie city of Tatta, the capital of the province of Sindy, and 
fuppofed to be near the fite of the Pattala -f* of the ancients, is 
lituated, according to the idea of the abovementioned gentleman, 
about 38 G. miles to the north of Ritchel, and 50 to the eaft of 

• Mr. WUkins the proper name river to Hietopadles,,page 535. 

+ It is impoffibJe to fix the exaft fite df Pattala, as there are properly two deltas, afuperitt 
and an inferbr one ; exdofive of die many iiknds formed by the Ihius when it approaches the 
fca. Tatta is near die head of the hjimr delta ; and the ancient accounts mentmn only one 
great delta, having Pattala at the upper .angle of it. In Ptolemy’s ( Afise Tab. XX) Pat, 

tala is placed very fox below the place, where the Indus firft begins to fcparatc into branches. 

B p it:. 
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it: ib that it ought to be in lat. 24° 50', Ion. 67° 37'' 3 and about 
125 miles from the fea, by the courfe of the river*. According 
to M. Thevenot, it is three days journey from Larry-Bundcr town ; 
which according to Capt. Hamilton, is 5 or 6 leagues from the 
fea. M. Thevenot’s 3 days journey may be taken at 54 G. miles 
of horizontal diftance j and the whole diflancc of Tatt:., from the 
mouth of Larry-Bunder river, at about 68 G. miles : and this doe«: 
not difagree with the account given above. 

According to a MS. itinerary (kept by, N. Whittington, no date 
to it) Tatta is about 180 cofles from Radimpour on the Puddar 
river : and ,228 from Amcdabad, paffing through Radimpour. 
This lafl town is placed in the new map, chiefly on the authority 
of Mr. Hornby's MS. map of Guzerat, mentioned in page 149: 
and 180 coffes, laid off from it, would place Tatta about 22 G. 
miles further to the wefl:, than the pofition afligned it above, pro- 
vided that the general diredfcion of the road, was ftraight : but it 
appears by the ideas of Janfen and Blaeu, who have feverally de- 
feribed this road, that it bends greatly to the fouth } and therefore 
will accord very well with the above ^afa : and it may be concluded, 
on the whole, that the longitudes of Tatta and of Cape Monze, 
are not far from the truth. The route in queilion, goes by the 
village of Negar-Parkar, and by the town of Nuraquimire j and 
through part of the territory of Cutch : it croffes the great fandy 
defert alfo. 

It is not to be expected that any particular account of the num- 
ber and pofitions of the feveral branches and mouths of the Indus, 
fhould exift, unlcfs a furvey of thena had previoully been made. 
All the information that I have been able to obtain on the fubjed. 


♦ Thefe we the particulars : From Ritchel to Shahbunder> about 40 miles bjr the cottrie of 
the river> the bearing, much eafhvardly. Thence to Aurungabundcr, 25 more (but by land 
only 10 or li) the courle fomewhat more northwardly. Thence to Tatta, 60 miles, NN E, or 
E b N.^ of the river are fuppoled to reduce the diflance, on a liraight line, to 

63 G. i^es. The latitude of Tatta, is fuppofed to be fomething more than 40^ ; the 
tonflruiHon, according to thefe data^ makes It 24® 50''. 

6 


refpeds 
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refpedls three of them only j and is as follows. About 1 70 miles 
from the fea, by the courfe of the river, the Indus divides into 
two branches ; of which the wefternmoft is by much the largeft. 
This branch, after a courfe of about 50 miles, to the S W, divides 
into two more ; the fmalleft of which runs on a W S W courfc, to 
Larry-Bunder, and Darraway ; and the largeft, taking the name of 
the Ritchel river, runs on a more fouthwardly courfe to the town 
or village of Ritchel, on the fea coaft. (Tatta is fituated within 
this inferior delta, and about five miles below the upper angle of it.) 
The third branch remains to be mentioned, and is that which 
bounds the eaftern fide of the fuperior delta j feparating as is faid 
above, at about 170 miles from the fea. It is fmailer than the 
Ritchel river, but larger than that of Larry-Bunder ; and by cir- 
cumftanccs, and by report, it opens into the mouth of the gulf of 
Cutch, nearly oppofite to Jigat Point j its courfe being fomewhat 
to the eaftward of fouth. 

From thefe together with the aid of the chart of the coaft,. 
it may be colledted, that the' delta of the Indus is about 1 50 Bri- 
tifli miles in length, along the fea coaft i and about 1 1 5 in depth,, 
from the place of feparation of the fuperior branches of the river, 
to the moft prominent point of the fea coaft. Arrian (after Near- 
chus) reckons the firft diflance 1800* ftadiai and Pliny 220- 
Roman miles : that is, he reckoned about 8 of thofe ftades to a 
mile. 

The lower part of this delta is interfedted by rivers and creeks, 
in almoft every diredlion, like the delta of the Ganges : but unlike- 
that, it has no trees on it the dry parts being covered with brufti- 
wood j and the remainder, by much the greateft part, being noi- 
Ibme or muddy lakes. A minaret, at the mduth of 


* It for 

delta., ' ■ ‘ , 

P p 2. wifet 


Ritchel riww,; j^es 
fiatneis a!»l 
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wife be difcriminated. The upper part of ihc delta ii> wc'll culti- 
vated, and yields abundance of rice. 

From the ideas generally entertained concerning the nature, and 
treatment of camels, it would not be expedted that this delta, and 
cfpecially that part of it, neared to the il-a, Ihould be lot apart for 
the breeding of thofe animals. It is, however the cafe 5 and the 
tender parts of the brufli-wood ferve them for fodder. 

It is a remarkable circum fiance that the tide fltoukl not be via- 
ble in this river, at a greater diflance than 60 or 65 miles from the 
fea. The bores are high and dangerous in the mouths of the river. 
(See the Introdudtion page xxiv.) 

The bread jh of the Ritchcl branch is eflimated at one mile, jufl- 
above the tide: and at Tatta, at only half a mile*. It is certain 
that the Indus is very confiderably lefs than the Ganges. The ve- 
locity of its current, is eflimated at 4 miles per hour, in the dry 
feafon j which I fhould fuppofc to be over-rated, unlcfs the decli- 
vity be much more than I have an idea of: though indeed, the 
Ihort courfe of the tide, upwards, feems to require foine fuch 
caufe. 

The province of Sindy in many particulars of foil and climate, 
and in the general appearance of its furface, rcfembles Egypt ; tlie 
lower part of it being compofed of rich vegetable mould, and ex- 
tended into a wide delta 3 while the upper part of it, is a narrow 
flip of country, confined on one fide by a ridge, or ridges of moun- 
tains, and on the other by a fandy defert ; the river Indus, equal at 
leafl to the Nile, winding through the midfl of this level valley, 
and annually overflowing it. During great part of the S W mon- 
fobn, oy at 1 ^ in; the months, of!^ Augufl, and part of Sep- 
tember, whidh is tfcb feafon in moft o India, the 

atmofphere, is here generally clouded, but no rain falls, except 
very nmr to the fea. Indeed very few fhowers fall during the 

'. •* broad, ^ jfijg ; and lays it was 6 ^tboas deep, aod ttottlic 

mundauons aieai ■, r? — , 

whole 
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whole year. Capt. Hamilton f.iys, that when he vifitcd Tatta, no 
rain had fallen for 3 years before. Owing to this, and to the 
neighbourhood of the fandy deferts, which bound it on the caft, 
and on the north-weft, the heats arc fo violent, and the winds from 
thofe quarters fo pernicious, that the houfes are contrived fo as to be 
occationally ventilated by means of apertures on the tops of them, 
rcfembling the funnel's of fmall chimnies. When the hot wdnds 
prevail, the windows are clofely flmt, by which the hotteft part 
of the current of air (that neareft the furfacc, of conrfe) is ex- 
cluded : and a cooler part, lx.'caufe more elevated, defeends into the 
houfe, through the funnels. By thii> means alfo, vaft clouds of 
dull: are excluded, the entry of which alone would .he fufficient to 
render the houfes uninhabitable. The roofs are compofed of thick 
layers of earth, inftead of terraces. Few countries are more un- 
wholfomc to European conftitutions : particularly the lower part 
of the delta. 

Sindy extends along the courfe of the Indus from its embouchure 
to Bchker or Bhakor on the frontiers of Moultan ; and may be 
reckoned at lead: 300 B. miles in length, that way. Its breadth is 
very irregular : it may be about 160 miles in the wideft part. On 
the N E, lie the territories of the Seiks •, and on the north, thofe 
of the King of Candahar ; on the weft is Makran a province of 
Perfia, whofe Prince is tributary to the King of Candahar. A 
fandy defcrt bounds Sindy on the eaft, and extends the whole way 
from the territory of Cutch, to the confines of Moultan •, being 
near 550 B. miles in length, and from 100 to 1 50 wide. P. Wen- 
dell in his account of the Rajpoot's country (or Rajpootana) fays, 
that the country begins to grow fandy, immediately on the weft of 
Agimere : fo that the defert muft be exceedingly wide in tlj.it part. 
This is t^e :^dy defert nteatjc«jpi by Herodotus. Stic page xxH 

; ''V/, T ' 

* Makran# ^ the ancient OaniiosiA^ pne of its modem names or 

and is.otm prei^:^rtp as If Ketei was in it 

i& Hkcly tohavegiven^birm ' , /v'';, 
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of the Introdudion. The fort of Arnmercot, the retreat of the 
Emperor Humaioon, and the birth place of his fon Acbar (page 
Ivii) is fituated within this defert. In the Ayin Acbarce, it is 
clafled as belonging to the Nufferpour divilion, of the province of 
Sindy : Feriftita reckons it about lOo coHes from Tatta. It may 
reafonably be fuppofed that this defert contains many habitable 
trads or iflands, within it, like the Oases * of the Lybian 
defer ts. 

The city of Tatta, the pofition of which we have deferibed 
above, was, in the laft century, vety extenfive and populous, and 
was a place of great trade j polfeffing manufadures of filk, carma- 
nia wool, and -cotton : and was alfo celebrated for its cabinet ware. 
Little of thele now remain j and the limits of the city are very 
much circumlcribcd. On the Ihores of the Indus, above the delta, 
confiderable quantities of faltpctre are made ; and within the hilly 
trad, which commences about three miles on the N W of Tatta, 
are found mines of iron, and fait. The ruins of a city, fuppofed 
to be Braminabad, lie within 4 miles of Tatta. 

The river Indus and its branches, admit of an uninterrupted na- 
vigation from Tatta to Moultan, Lahore, and Caihmere, for vef- 
fels of near 200 tons j and a very extenfive trade was carried on be- 
tween thofe places, in the time of Aurungzebe : but at prefcnt 
very little of this trade rfttnains, owing to a bad govefttment in 
Sindy; and probably to the hoftile dilpofition of the Seiks, thepre- 
fent poflefibrs of Moultan and Lahore. Capt. Hamilton %s that 
boats came from Lahore to Tatta, in 1 2 days. Had Ferofe’s canal 
been completed, there would have been an inland navigation from 

Tatta ' 

The reader will rcdtifled; that H^adir in obtained a 

celRon of the province of Sindy, as well as the raft of the Indian 
provinces* lying on the welt of the Indus: and he even vifited 

^TOiy’s Lettei*. 00 


Tatta. 
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Tatta. Abdalla, when he feized on the ptovinces, which com- 
pofe his prefent empire, retained the fovereignty of Sindy alfo : and 
the Prince of this province, is accordingly, tributary to the prelent 
King of Candahar, Timur Shah *. The Prince is a Mahomedan, 
and of Abaffynian extradion : his ufual place of refidence is at the 
fort of Hydrabad, fituated on the Indus, not far above the head of 
the delta j and in the neighbourhood of the city of Nullerpoar. 
The Hindoos, who were the original inhabitants of Sindy, and 
were reckoned to outnumber the Mahomedans, in the proportion 
of 10 to I, in Capt. Hamilton’s time, are treated with great ri- 
gour by their Mahomedan Governors ; and are not permitted to 
ejred any pagodas, or other places of worfliip : and this feverity 
drives vaft numbers of them into other countries. 

The gentleman from whom I had my information concerning 
the delta of the Indus, See. went up the Indus as far as the city of 
Bhakor (or Behker) which is about two-thirds of the way to Moul- 
tftn. He obferved the moveable towns or villages on the banks of 
the river (noticed by Nearchus, and the Ayin Acbaree : fee Intro- 
dudtion page xxx). Some of thefe are the habitations of fiChermen, 
and others of graziers : and they are conftantly changing their pofi- 
tions like a camp. Few rivers abound more with filh than the 
Indus does j and among thefe, are fome very delicious forts. 

Among the various tribes, that inhabit the hilly tradts bordering 
on the weftem fide of the Indus, there is according to my friend’s 
account, one of the name oi Nmttrdy. They are of the Mahorae- 
dan religion j are freebooters, and very troublefome to the villagers, 
and travellers. The Ayin Acbaree alfo takes particular notice of 
this tribe } and ftates its jflrength to be 7000 infantry, 300 
hoffooMn, (about the year 1560)., This being a part, of the trad 

• Mr. Fra&r, in ldR«ocv^,flf tjfadiir Shak, gives a Ujb partition which 

the NuUa Sm^rOt or dvtar, ,'««!» crituboa bwiwilaiy between HltateiMlan and 

ihe Perhan provimees, near {ados. Zt iosisr then, be in&rred> the eadera 

branch of the Indns is named the So&tccn Bver. 

named 
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named Indo-Scythia by the ancients, a doubt arifcs whether they 
may not be the defcejidants of the Scythian Nomades } if the 
Scythians on the borders of Mount Iniaus, did really call theui- 
felves by that name; and that it w'as not a term applied to them by 
the Greeks*, alone. It may alfo be a quellion whether the 
graziers abovemcittioned, may not have derived their cun.om ot' 
moving their habitation.'., from Scythian anceifors : for the cuilom, 
as fiir as I know, docs not prevail in the rell: of India. 

The upper part of the courfe of the Indus, is taken from M. 
D'Anville’s map of Afia ; as 1 know of no better authority. The 
towns on its banks are taken chiefly from the itinerary, mentioned 
in page 68; as is alio the point of conflux of the Setlege (or Sut- 
tuluz) with the Indus. The latitude of Behker is given at 27® 1 2' 
in this itinerary, which I have correfted to 27° 32''; for reafons 
given in pages 68 and 80. Finding Hajykan mentioned as one of 
the dHlrids belonging to Sindy, in the Ayin Acbaree, and it being 
very clear that a large province of the flimc name, lies on the wefl: 
of the Indus oppofite to Moultan, I can no otherwife reconcile 
thefe two accounts, than by fuppofing that Hajykan extends fouth- 
ward, along the Indus, until it meets the borders of Sindy; and 
that a finall part of it was fubj,e6t to Sindy. In this cafe, the pro- 
vince of Behker .mufe he chiefly to the eafe iide of the 

Indus. No part of Hajykan is reckoned to belong either to Moul- 
tan or Candahar ; in the Ayin Acbaree. 

, Cutch, is a territory of confiderablc extent, fituated on the fouth- 
eaft of Sindy the caftern branch of the Indus feparating the two 

* The fblldwitig in M, fur ia Carte 

de p* 42 . « Ott ign 0 <Sb 'K tiftips 'li® bcxaipier le 85ndi. 

le Fcriple de la mer Ep^three ,ia viJle de Mmnagara, la mSme? qae ^anfora t> eil qmliRic 
de capitate de la Scythie, Denys Periegdte dit, que les Scythes m^ridionaux, habitent fur le 
fieuve Indus, Euftathe les nomme Ini£)-Scythes : Se ce que Ptolemfe appellc Indo-Scyibic 
re;nonte Je long de Tlndus jufqu’ an fieave Coa$ 

* The Aralwan.^^ or fea pf Omman, 

t Bhafcor or , k itfae fiune with the ancient Msu*ibra«Ayk Acbaree# 

, t Jhat which ram by into die Indus », confiderablc diftance hdow Attock j 

and which, according to my wfei u the Hirof the Perto. . m , 


coun- 
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countries. It extends along the northern coaft; of the gulf of 
Cutch, and is feparated from Guzerat, by the Puddar river, or 
one of its branches. The prefeiit capital, and refidence of its 
Raj all, is Boodge-boodge ; and appears to be the place named Booz 
in Mr. Hornby’s map, where it is placed about 34 G. miles to the 
eaftward or E S E of the eaftern branch of the Indus. Cutch is 
compofcd chiefly of hills, woods, and fandy wilds : and we are 
utterly ignorant of any particulars relating to the interior part of it. 
The mouths of feveral rivers appear in the map of its coaft : and 
the ancient maps deferibe the Puddar river as difeharging itfelf into 
the gulf of Cutch, through thefe openings. It is poffible that the 
river formed by the Caggar and other ftreams, may difeharge itfelf 
by one or more of thefe openings ; unlefs it lofes itfelf in the fands 
of the defert, which borders on the north of Cutch. 

On the fouth coaft of the gulf of Cutch is a diftri< 3 : inhabited by 
a piratical tribe named Stmgartam, who cruife for merchant ftiips, 
as far 49 the weft as the entrance of the gulf of Perfia. The capi- 
tal of this ftate, is Noanagur ; and Bate (or Bait),and Aramroy, 
are its principal ports. The Ayln Acbaree takes notice of the 
founding of Noanagur, by a Rajah who was driven out of Cutch, 
about 280 years ago : and lays that the territory in which it is 
fituated, is named Little Cutch. No mention is made of Sanga- 
rians, in die fame book ; nor of any piracies being committed by 
the people of Noanagur. 

Nearchus names certain parts of the country between the mouth 
of the Indus and the river Arabius, Sangada and Sarmga } but the 
tradl was too confined, to be the abode of a nation. M. D’Anville 
fuppofes that the country of Sangada was the fame with the 
modeth ^at^ara : if fb, the Sangarians muft firft have ‘ removed 
from the !iaiir4 ’afterwards' 
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muft alio have crolTcd the gulf of Cutch. Tlie latter fa( 5 l, jfcenis 
verified by the Ayin Acbarec. 

I cannot omit to obferve, in this place, how exadly the pofition 
and defeription of the haven, named byNearchus, the port of 
ander -y and which had an ifland near it, named Crocola ; agrees 
with that of Crotchey : and proves inconteflibly, by the circum- 
ftance of the proximity of the mountains to the fea coafl, when the 
fleet had advanced only 150 dadia from the mouth of the Indus, 
that Nearchus failed out of the weftern branch of that river, I-Iow- 
cver, one might conclude, from Arrian’s account of Alexander’s 
voyage down the two branches below Pattala, that he fixed on the 
eafternmoflr'branch, for Nearchus’s fleet to proceed through, to the 
ocean j as Arrian calls it the left branch : but tlic circumflance of 
Alexander’s landing, with a party of horfoy and proceeding three 
days along the coaft, in the diredlion that his fleet was to fail, that 
is, weftward, overthrows fuch a fuppofition entirely : for no one 
will fuppofe that he chofe to march a party of boric three days, 
along the coad of the delta, where he mud have been continually 
interrupted by ‘deep rivers and creeks. 


Correction the Coast of Orissa, in the Map. 

’THE arrival of Capt. Ritchie in England, has enabled me to 
ebrre^ that 'part of the between the mo, uth of the Kannaka 
river (on the h^!fi of Point Paltniras) and tiic mod fouthern branch 
of the Mahanuddy, or Cattack river ; from a tracing of that coad,, 
made by Capt. Ritchie, by order of Mr. Hadings. From this 
chart if apjj^rs, that Point Palmiras is further to the eaftwardt in 
re^e< 3 : of jagarod»t add Balafbre* than is warranted by the 

dif. 
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difcuffed in page 1 1 : for by the late obfervations, it ought to be 
placed (at leaft) in 87° §' longitude, inftcad of 87° i' 30'''. A re- 
ference to the map will beft explain the refpedtive pofitions of the 
principal mouths of the Mahan uddy, and other rivers, between 
the black pagoda and Kannaka. It is proper to obferve, that the 
coaft was not traced home to the black pagoda j fo that the exa^ 
pofition of Point Palmiras, is yet a dejideratum. Capt. Ritchie was 
informed, when at the fouthmoft opening of the Mahanuddy, that 
the black pagoda, was very near, on the fouth-weft. It was, how- 
ever, out of fight} but this may be accounted for, by the form of 
the coafi:, which projcdls in a very large curve, and might inter- 
cept the view of the pagoda, from a perfon clofe under the thore, 
as Mr. Ritchie was : although the pagoda might not be many miles 
off. The fouthmoft mouth or opening of the Mahanuddy is in 
lat. 19° 54': and is fuppofed to be about 19 miles to the eaftward 
of Jagarnaut pagoda. The objedt of this examination, was, to 
enable the Government of Bengal, to fix on a proper fpot for a 
light houfe, for the diredtion of fliips round Point Palmiras, and 
into Balafore road. Capt. Ritchie gave the preference to the point 
itfelf (named Mayaparah liy the natives) but no light -houfe is yet 
eredted. I believe the mutter relied with the merchants of Cal- 
cutta. The reef extends near 1 o miles to the E N E of Point Pal- 
miras, in the new chart. There was too much furf on the coaft 
to allow his boat to land, fo diat he could not learn the names of 
the few villages that are difperfed along the coaft. He is pretty 
certain that no large river falls in between Point Palmiras and the 
falfe point. 
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The Names of Coontries* or Nations, ,are in Roman Capitals ; and the Names, or Titles 
of Princes, Rajahs,., or Chiefs, in Italic ones* The Titles of Books, and the Names of 
Authors, as well as of other Perfons whofe Authorities are quoted, or whofe AfTiHance 
has been acknowledged in the Courfe of the Work, are in Italics : and the Names of 
Places belonging to Ancient Geography, have an ^ prefixed to them. The Roman 
Figuies, refer to the Introdu£lioa j and* the ATabic ones, to the Memoir, and Appendix. 

f 4.f Abbreviations. Ti^ I. Ifland* R. River. Ft. Point. Mt. or Mts.. 

Mountain, or Mountmns. 
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^ B&JILA, Ring of Candahar, hbvi- 
, its rt l>elhi, XX His ^and battle 

with the Mahrattas,. Ixxiv. Foender of 
the kingdom of Candahar ^ cxxiii 
ABDALLI, ineaningUiefubie&oftheKdn 
of Cand^ar^ Sec Candahar. 

Ahl Fascil, compiles the Ayin Acbarec eix^ 
cited * - 10$, 106, 117 

Mjj$t - • ay 

j^TsTJGI, Emperor of Ghizni xHv 

fimperor, bom, aoo. Tlje 

in hie 

The gWt ' bif bonfe <0f , Ttnit 

divifiott "of 

, ''pilgrimage to. Agjpw^ 

A^bar^ad; ;'nnot^i 
^ Acefinek river Cfite 
Acheenheid 
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* Adatnas river -- 165 

JDJIDSING Rajabf Terr, of cxviii 

Adjodin - - .81, SB 

Adoni - - cxxxv, 205 

JfQMJN or PAT dN dynafty of Emperors 

of Hindooftan,. origte of - idviii 

♦ Agara of Piolen^, not Agra - 64 

AGTMERE or AZMERE cxxvi, 145, 

Agra, 63- Table of diftanecs from 23^ 
AHMED SHAHt Emperor - btix 

ALEXANDER!^ expedition furnilhed the* 

Greeks with ihe firft authentic. knowledge 
of India, xxv« Was s^ ip^mtoS the 
& courfe of the 

' . ,a.w 

of lndWf,x*v.. 
to be th« eafimjfOttmne 
' .xxm. Hi| MPbC" lo the; 

94 * 

”' 9 S» •'?!*« bnUt, 95 » ddwn.' 
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the Hydafpcs, 96 fiq* WtiiPds.‘d 
in a city near the prefen t Toulomba, 98, 
Has had too mucli cudit for Ji $ l idirn 
coiiquefvS, 100. Conjcvh'ic c.iticcir ing his 
Heet 102. His muiches on the well of the 
Indus, remaiks on» n Eru^qe over the 
Indu*», 92, 1 2 1 . Never faw Calhmcre. tb. 
Goes in quell of elephants, i?:. Map of 
his marches between the Cafpian Tea and 
the Indus, loz. His \oyage irom i'atla^a, 
down the Indus, and expecition along the 
coaft, 295. Port of AJc.vandcr, jqj 

ALLA^ Emperor, attacks the Deccan xhiii 
Allahabad city, 62. Not Palibothia ci 
ALMORAH . . %\z 

dhWUGVIRE IL . . Ixxii 

Alluvions of rivers, remarks on, 176, ssbt 

Alphabet umThiheianum - 220, 223 

Amboor - r - iBp 

AMEDNAGUR, foub?hof - cxi 
Amediiagur city - - 148 


Amedabad 

Ammercot - - 9 1, 290 

Andaman ifland * 41 

Anderfin, Mr. Dav'A viii, 146, 135 

AnderjCHi Mr. jetfnes -> viii 

Angc4ive‘illanda - ^ 2^ 

Anjenga - - iS, 19 

Anp'ainally Mts. - - 196 

Aiiqthtel du Penm 138, 149, 173, i-j, 
180, 2rd, 229, 231 
ANTHROPOPHAGI in ihe idands, in the 
bay of Bengal, Ic. - xxxix tif 

Antiquiic Ghgtaphi^uc de U bids 76, n ?, ltd 
^ Aornus Mt. « ' 117 {if 7^7. 

*ARACHOSJA • • 125 

Aracan, coaft* and river - 38 

Arajtttoy , - ^ ^ aoi. 

ARCWf NASOJi of, his territories iOid 
revenue cxxxvi W feq. Pays a fubfidy to 
the EaR India Company, cxiv. An Ally 
of the Britifh - cxxxvi 

Arcot, city of * - 185 

Areg, or Arcefe - - 173 

^ ARIA, orARIANA . 125 

Arinkill qf Ecrifkta, the fame as Warangofe 

AROK^JAGB ' ' . ' ^*^5 

Arnaul liland ' ’ - ■ - '^3*5 

Arr/m, his account of the diittehOoias of India, 
xxyi, Hi$ Indian hiilory, merit of, xxviii, 
xxjx. Cited, xxjv, xxvii, xxx, xxxiii, 34, 

^ 9+i 95 > 9 ^f 99^ ^08, 115, 

ny, 121, aay, ^^5 

Afiatics, give the names to countries- 
' .that lie on both iidci,' capital .riVer 
' ' ' '' ,cxxiv 


- 148 

34> X35 

ys, 290 
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ASS3M, 217, 218, 219. Its c pttal, 
Ghergong . - xio 

* ASdACAIvfr - 116, 117, 119 

Afl'igur - « 13^ 

Atonu Sec Huttaiiy . y7|, 

Attorc - « 197 

Attotk cit'M 76, 77, 92* Suppjfevl tobe on, 
or ueur the lite 01 Taxiia. River, 79, 114, 

A\ A, dominions of, 217, City, 226. River 
of, 39 , 40 , 215, 217, 2ii}' 

Avenue of trt es, geo miles iu length 69 
Aurungabad - 1 36 if ftq. 

/tVRVNGZMBE^ or AiLVMGUrRE h 'his 
elevation, Ixi» Ahfent from bis capital, 
30 years, Ixri* His revenue, Ixili* Two 
letten of his, to his fons, ih. Contefth of 
his tons, and their delcendancs, for the 
throne, *h. ^ Jeq. 

Aj n Atbane, or Lifliiuie^ of Adfai\ compiled 
by ‘Vbul Fazil, cix. '1 iUMllrited into Eng- 
lifli, lb. Its latitudes and longiiudcs, very 
incorrect, 67. CPed, vi, 65, 67, 69, 70, 
7*» Ih 7^> 82, 83, 113, 119, 133, 

H7» I.19» ISO, 151, 152, 134, 156, 159, 
163, tig, 290 iS/eq, 29 j., 293* 

Azmere. See Agimcrc, 

AZUFHDOmAH. See Oude* 


BABER, Emperor, cc/ngimrs Ilindooilu] 
Jvi, Wrote comxnentaiicj *. n 
^BACTRIA . , 23,13 

Badia, applied to the names of rivers zc 
Bddracbiilum - - 

BAGLANA * . li 

B 4 H 4 DER SHAB, Emperor Ix 

BAHAR, foubah of *. , 

Bahbelgong ** ijg 

Bam river - . i6y lA Jeq. 

BaktYf Qapt, George 40* 216, 217, 218 
BALAGA r, cxxvii* A province of the 
Deccan, 

Balafore 

RALK - • .124,. IS 

Balla^Oant' - - cxacx 

BALDOOIK-S, » nation or people cj 

BALLOGiSTAt?, littk . , 

Bancapour-Sanoife ' ^ ^ r* 

Bandoogur ** * ill 

Bangalore - 187, 

Manhp Sir Jtfph ^ ^ 

Barber, Sir Robert ^ * J 

Barker^ Mr, *. ^ j 

Barnard u Mr* - ** . '^4 


9 

135 

exxxvi 

c%% 
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r;:ironth:ila, a raniC ofLaiXi 
B A lUl A M A b L , \ al icy of 
Farcui 
K t ‘ 

B.J n:r, or BatU-nlsic 
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2?6 

19^ 

33 

204 
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Bijinagur, the proper name of Bifnagur. 
See Biiuagjr, 

Bijoic, the ancient . 117 


I?S, 156 


i’ c;rcj;c vtj'n '■■'tght cn the plaint oi 

ratn4p'f; nij b:‘'*r.'iva - Uxi** 

(1 the P a *'<'! Krglh^a wit’' Uic 
natives of g. o.eJ vvicii a 'vuy hiuli 

proppition (‘f Ivjropcaa tiOops. xcv 

Bayi'jr, c n th ‘ h ilii . - 

BAilALEl l.ite cxxxvi 

^Br/ara - 117, n 8 

Bcder - . . 170 

Ei-:DNORP. or BIDDANORE xcvi, 

cxxxvui 

^ B c’uil% aorunl Hindoo name of the 

liver, or modem Chelum Hz 

Bceji ah, a farred livcr 166, 17^, 179, 
Behker> or Bhakor, ^ - 80, 289, 290 

Behutj or Chelum river - 82$ 95 

Beinjgur - ^ 16^ 

Beja^oar, orVifiapour - 1^3 

EEIillifA EEf ^I’erib. of • exxx 

BENARES, puuii-'ce of, a canned by the 
Biitiih, c. Pstnen ,es of, cxiv, exti. Cit; , 
62. Tables oi' dip, incc« from 2^9 

DENGAli, happily lltu ited with refpe£i *fo 
its fecuHty iiom foreign attnc^$, cxv- Re- 
venues, extent, and populattda of, exiii 
/if, ^ Invaded by the Mahrattas, xxxvi. 
Merit of its Governors, in the con dud of 
the Carnatic, &c. wars, civ. Its provinces 
obtained by the Eafl JntUa Company, un- 
der circumftances parfcuhrly favourable, 
c/. In a better Rate than the reR of India 

evi 

Bengalla - - ^7 

Mr, - viii, 76, 152 

Beraiicn - ^ 72 

BERAJR, foubahof - cx 

MBRAM MOODjyJSS uffOOAG 

SLMiy territories of, cxxix. Hfdds Oriffa, 
which feparates the Britiih pofTeffions’ in 
Bengal, from the northern drears, 
Great extent of his dominions, exxx. Re- 
venue, tk A dcfcendanl ot Sevajee I6, 
Btrnmdl ^ M, - - v, 227 

M«rmer^ M, - C6, 104, loc 

Bareilly - - ^63 

Beyah R# ^neient 82* 94,05 

Beypaflha ancient liindoo ixiite w 

myisi^ ixe 

BiSiirsoara, or BuaswitiS 
Bhako^ SceBeiker;^ 

BHARAT^, tb^i 

to‘ iv; 

BICKAN&RE 


df Hiiid<30. 

'■; '■ '/n' xx 

exadii 



BlLSAIi ^ 

: ifnag'ir city founded, lili. Poficiou cf, z i i 
Biicii or Be(m^ hir> geogi phy of Ale’iander $ 
marches, quoted by Phny - xxxi 
Black pigoda - - 2g6 

Bond - » 

BOGTLLANA. SeeBAGLANA. 

Bo^le^ Mr, George - 221, 222 

Bombay, 3^. Tables of didances fiom 240 
Bounauzcpolkm - 304 

BONSOLA, or BOONSLAH, the family 
name of the Rajahs of Beiar Ixvx 

Boo'lgt’-boodge - - 2g4 

BOOTAN, a feudacorv of Thibet, 221. 

Mountains, vad hc-ght of - 222 

Bopal'ol - . 133 

Bore - * - xxiv, 278 

totidier, CleuA - cxxili, 66, 7; 

Bramins, or Brachmins, burn themfelves 07 
BRinSH PUSSESSlC^Nb" in HindooRan, 
cxten% population, and revenues of, cxiii 
^ Jr j, and - cx\xvu 

BRiriSH NATION, or its reprefentati^^e 
in India, ^ the Bail India Company, con- 
quciU ot, \cii, xciv, xcv. Wais with 
Hycler Ally, and the Nizam of the Dec- 
can, xevi, SiC, With the Mahrattas, c. 
Allies in India, the Nabobs of Oude, and 
the Carnatic - cxiii, cxiv 

Britilh Channel, no good chart of, rxifling vi% 
Brodera - - 34, ,4^ 

Brace;, Mijor William - J56 

• Bucephalia - - nr 

BUCHARIA - - ,25 

Bullaufpour . - 00 

BUNDELA orBUNDELCUND exvii, 156 
Burhanpour . 33, 129, 130 

BURMAH ^ - 217, 218 

Barranfi|JOOter river, the fame with the San- 
poo river of Thibet, 275. Gflueral courfe 
of, 275, 276. Unknown & fibrope as a 
capital river, until the ybar 1765, 276. 
Vail breadth of - 277 

Bmrampooter, and Ganges rivers, a remark- 
able clrcumftsnce attending their courfes, 
in reipeft to each other - 234 

M. the geography of his marches the 
only remaining mqnument of the power Of 
; tho French,, in’ 'the Dcccab, iju ' Great 
! ^ geography, from; 

; ' ,o#:Mphirctes^ cited, 1 36,, 14^^ >40, 
■’'''■.‘■iti*'.???''! ii5> *07 ■ 


river 

BtijiitoUi. ‘‘'See Bezoara^ 




CABOL.. 
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CABUL, province of iiz. City of, the ca- 
pital of the kingdom of Candahar, 1 1 1 * 
Efteemed the gate of India, towards Tar- 
taiy 

Cadiapatam Point - 17 

Ceffjar Frederick 172, 175, 202, 2I|, 2iz 
Caggar river ^ 71, 72, 294 

Caillaud^ General * 20 z, 20 1 

Calaftri - . 203 

Calcutta, geographical poiition of, 8 Ac- 
^ ‘ ' Table of 

241, 242 
27 
S 4 
S 4 

m 

145, 152 
viii, XXIV 
130, *31 

154 

162, i68 


142 J 


count of, 58. Its citadel, 59 
diftances from 
Calicot 
Calini river 
* Calinipaxa 
Colt, Col* *Juhn 
Call^ Col* Thomas 
Callander^ Mr* 

Calp7 

Calymere Point 
Camac, CeL Jacob 

ifS 

Cambay, city of, 35. 
bad 

a:alf of 


' 37 > 

1^6, 


H 4 : 

i6o, 


I'he port of Ameda- 
35 * 3^ 

Camert^^ Mr* - 131, lyj' 

CAMHI^ Emperor of China, 227, 230, 234. 
Sends perfons to difcover die ipnngs of 
the Ganges - - 231 

Caniphell, Caps* - - Ii 

Canal of FMOSE IIL - 72, 73 

CANDAHAR, King of, tTIMUR SHAM, 
fon ftnd luccelEir ot AMD ALLA) his king- 
dom founded by Abrtalla, cxxii!. Further 
account of, 112, 113* The country of 
Sitidy, tributary to liim cxxiv, 291 

Cand^^ cfty,, rij, . The gu* ©f 
Indiu to’^ards Fcira|, Suppoied to 

be the I13 

Canoul - « 206 

Canoge - - 54 

Cannon, an extraordinary large one 61 
CARNAI’IC, anciently included the whole 
pettinfifafoath of the KiUna river, cxxxvih 
E3ctc;nt and rjp, venues of, tb* Inconvetiieut 

, defence,; ‘ 


Carnat^Q pur 
Car^nawl, ^0, 72 

Carter,* 

Carwar 
CASHGUR 


CASHMERE, 

'*04. • SlM»ip,:jna 

10%, 4 , a breed of “ 


, ;WS' 

A place' dF battled, kanv, 
62 

- -* 132 

29 
110 

Account of> 
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thens, Ai, The valley of Calhmere, origi- 
nally a lake - - 107 

^ CASIA - . no 

Cathemt^ Hon. Cchnel - IO4, 198 
CATHERI of Diodoras Siculus, the Kut- 
try tribe of Hindoos 52, 78, 93, too 
Catmaadu - - 223 

CATRY tube of Thevenot, the Catheii of 
Diodorus - « 78 

Caccack, ri. Importance of its pofition exxx 
Cauvery river, or Cavery - 193 

Caveripatam - - 190 

^ Caucafus, Indian, 222. Miltakes about 

CEYLON ifland, 43 is" Je^* Its figure doubt* 
ful 

Cbandernagore - 59 

Chandegheri, or Kandcghcri - 203 

Chanda - - 1*0 

Ch.^iidor - - I ^ j. 

Chanderee - . 1^6 

Changamah - - 195 

Chaamanning w 221, 222 

Chaparang - - 220 

CHARAbM - - He 

♦'CHATAE - - no 

CHATEESGUR, one of the names of the 
Ruttttopour province. See Ruttuopour* 
CHEEN, or MAHA CIIEEN, the Hindoo 
name of China - - no 

Cheitore, 153. Firil taken by the Mahome- 
dans - •, ]ii 

Chevalier t M* ^ - 217, 210 

Chelum, or JJehat river (the llydaftes ) 8z, 05 
Chilfca lake - I 1 a ♦ 

Cbillambrum - • 13 

CHINA, its comparative vicinity 10 Bengal, 
215. Map of, in Du Haldc 
Cbbapntt^ , - ^ , suo, zii 

Chineft travellers embark On the Nou Kian, 
or A va river - - 216 

Chiniiabakbaraxn - 201, 202 

Chiufnrah ^ 

Chmeldroog . . ,3y, 2,^ 

Cliittigong - - 38 

Chttwa - m j^7 

CHOROMANDEL, Sw CofomssJcl, 
OnoiKJ^ical Table of Emperor. c 4 i 
or Jeuaub (the Jetjnts) 8z 

circTrT 

(^iKUAKO, InORThERN, cnameratea. 
cxxxiv. _ Whence denominated, ii. How 
fituated in refpcdl of Bengal and Mad«ww 
cxxxv. Revenues of, 7^. <Jlw«anhiwl 
. Mn^am of, J65, i 66 , , pWnfS iW, 
the^Ff^nch from the Nizaj, of the ■' 

' ^ bexj, , Gott^jaered by the Brl^ ■ ■' ; 

"i- ''(Sr. 
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210 

205 

*23 

17 

cx^vii 
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Circar, definition of - cx 

Cltve, Lordy xci, xciii, xciv, xcv, co* 18c 
• Clifobara . . 4 

^ Cocala * - 

Cochin^ 22. Lakes - 21 

Coimbcttore . ig-r 

Colouring of the MAP of HINDOOSTAN, 
account of ' - 

Coleroone liver 
Colour, or Coloor ^ 

Combam, or Commam 
COMIS 
Comdrin, Cape 

CONCAN . 

Cond, or Kond, a termination fignifvinff 
fortrefs - . 1^2 

CondatMjre - . 207 

Condavir - zio 

Conflux of the Ipdajpes^ zni^JceJints (Chelum, 
and Chunaub) turbulent and dangerous 
^ • 86, 96 

Confederacy of the principal Powers ofHin* 
dooflan, againlt the Britifh, in 1780 ciii 
Conghe lake . ^ 23.0 

Con<j^uci!s of Europeans in Hindooftan, &c, 
xc. Impolicy of profecuting, fay the Bri- 
tifh - . « cv 

Cotidamim, 70 

Crnmifimci d* ^ 20 

Codit Str xci. Cl# c0t T84r'i 

Coos-Bcyhar, or Cooch-Beyhar ail 

* Copncnes river - 115, lao, izt 

CORAH provinces - 6 % 

COROM \NDEL coaft, authorities for the 
geography of* 12# ig. Has no j^ort fcr 


iai’ge Ihips 
Cofpour 

Cofa river, or Kofs 

Cofs, an itinerary meafure, 4?^? 

of high antiquity 
Cofiimbaiiar 

Coveripatam, See Caveripatam* 
Cow river 

LiiMU 

♦ Crocala ' 

Crm^ Pdiu d$ h 
Cmtchey 
C\ '* ' 

C 
Co^ 

Csimd^p 

cwccnfZir A 

Little Cutr* 

C-umrif, 
ia, 


184 
218 
224 
A term 

10 




Dacca, city, 6f, 
cannon there 
* DAHM 
DAHiSTAN 
Dalma cherry 
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An extraordinary large 
- - 

iz; 
123, 125 

Dahymph, Mr. ix, 17, iB, 19, 20, 28, 30, 
3^> 36^ 37^ 3^> 39* 4^» 4Si i49> ^67, 170, 
^^9^ *94* JpL 

DANDEISH, one of the names of the fou- 
bah of Candeifh • cviii 

D^AnviUe, M. x, 6, 7, 13, 14, 19, 36, 38, 

39» 43* 44> 4^* 75> 79* 

9** **3» *it» i22> 123, 124, 138, 140, 
141, 147, 150, 193, 194, 196, 202, 204, 
20/, 209, 210, 212, 215, 218* 220, 230, 
23,1* 275, 276, 292, 294 
~~ was miiinforip.ed refpefting the 

names of the* Panjab rivers - 82 

D'Jpm, if. X, 13, 20, 36,39, 4 P, 4 a, 44, 

46 

Darempoury - . tnx 

BARWS hrSTASPSS, explores the Indus, 

xxii. Renders the weHern parts of India 
tribataiy to Perfia - xxiii, 108 
Daiwar «• » exxv 

C«//. - 175, 208, 210 

Utta. - 25 

ateiy, Major - 

Daysjoarney jnHin<kd«an, fengd^of 207, 

237 

Debalpour . 72, 7,, o© 

D£Cp AN, gec^raphlcal definition of, x«, 
cxii. Its hilmry more obfeure than that 
of Hindooftan, xliii. Firft invaded by the 
Mahomedans in 1293* K, A ftumbling 

block, to the Emperors of Hindooftan* lix* 
Becomes independent of Delhi* Uviii. Its 
hifiory written by Fcrifljta, and may ht 
feon expeacd to appear in Engjifh, Ixawt* 
Unifies the SoxrTK*,cxu . Woft 
of itpoffcttM by the 

somM t>f, 

has Tern, and revenues ^xxxv, cxxxvi 
VilajkUi Otpt. , * * 20 

Delhi, 65, 66* IhkWe of diftances from 243 
Dellamcotta « .. 222 

Delta of the Ganges,, 266, Of the ludus^. 
37, aS^ Of thf Ava, ,39 
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DESERT of Ba, nir, 89, 95 . Of Agimere, 
orRECiTSTAN - xxii, 289 

Devicottah - - H 

Diomond mines, Panna or Pnina, 1 5^. Bei- 
ragur, i6j. Raolconda, I 74 " Colour, 
210. Gandicocta - 202 

Dilla Mount - - 22 

Dicd;>rus Siculus, xxxi, 78, 93 , 94 , 9 S' 9 ®» 

‘U 

Din ifiand - » 36 

Dobygur - - > 9 ? 

3 DOOAB, explanation of the terra of exvi 
pond R. - - 83, 89 

Donloo-Sagur - -231 

Poupar, or Deopad , - 208, 209 

Dim, Col. - xli, xlii, lii, cxxxiv 
POWLATABAD, fonbali of, cxL Fortrefa 
of - , - CAi,'i39 

prummonJ, Caft. - - 28 

hryanin, Mr, omitted in place viii 

Da Ha}de,P. 217, 219, 220, 222, 227, 22'', 

230, 27s, 276 
Sunsets, Capt. - 18, 4.5 

DttFal,P, - 172. ' 7 + 

E. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. a^«i«ter W- 
' in knptrie, than, perhaps, ever before 

' exified, cxr. Military cftabliflinBent, and 
amount of their fales, /A Their revenije 
in India - - cxiv 

£daireijlmins Geogrcpbi^tits fur la Carts lie 
Vhdt - 7, *is> nS, 292, 294. 

%ypti^ns tra^ to India - xxxv 

plain, ip. Coirabettore 197 

•ilMiba^ta iflaml - 3 ® 



Elliot, M-.-elomum on 
Eilore - 

^ora, .temples of, or pagodas 
S^Embolimi • 

' *>‘‘ifei»oaos Mts. 

Tnd^voy, 

Iprfci., ■ 



161, t6a 
140, 141 

32* 140 

119 
95, 2 .tZ 


, 

rErranaboas’R'. • ' '■a • 49 

winds, what meadt by them, in 

conqnefts of, in Hindoo- 
. xc bf/eg. 

‘Enrc^an IWto';'*# ln,du,. «®> bfi/too' grei^t, 
'w ;‘!in piopora&’tb 'txv 

immr ■' >5,8, 160, 

* ' ’■ i6i* i?o, J7i,‘»ro, 213 


F. 
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Faf*mery Mr. - I4S, 179 

Farfang 0* Perfia, what - iiz 

FEROSE III. his pubhek works Hv, 72, 7 ; 
Ferofeabad - . * 71J 

Fsttjhia^ writes a hidory of Hindooftan, 
which is tranflated by Col Dow, xli. Hi# 
hiilory of the Deccan not publilhcd in ary 
European language, lx\ix. Cited fiom his 
hiilory of Hindoollan, 54, 55, 72, 75, 79, 

149, %i\ 

FEROK^EREp Emperor, Ixvi. Grams par- 
ticular privileges to the Englilh Baft India 
Company - * ib> 

tlZOOL^ CJWNp his Terra. ^ evil 
Fer^eff Mr^ hia route from India to 

the Cafpianfea, 103 Citpd, miiiji 

82, 90, 103, 104, i05> 107, 108, nj, 

1 19, 122. Map of Ills route, &c. at page 

102 

Fort William, fee Calcutta. 

Fort St» George. See Madras. 

Frajtrs Mr a - ctx, cxij, 9* 

FUENCH NATION, conquefta of> in Hin« 
dooftaa* 5CC. Will probably dlc(|oy more 
advantages in the Carnatic, under Maho- 
med Ally, than if Tippdo poffeffed it, ci. 
Can elFe^ nothing without a territorial 
revenue - • thn 

Ffyer - - ^ 172, 174 

FmarUfti QpU hia inarches in the fouihern 
provinces, of great advantage to geogra- 
phy, iv, 106. Mentioned, iv, 15, 24, 196 
JPURRUpKABAD, territoiy - exvii 

Evrrr sim omevAR c;.xv, cxxvi 

F>zabad - « 65 


Gs 


•Gagafinira - - 14; 

Galgala - - zVz 

G.alle, or Ft. de Galle 48 

Gandicotta, forirefs and diamond mine 202 
Ganga, orGonga, an appellative .fiver, 
vvhence Ganges ‘ - ‘,160, jee 

, ' Gimges river, unknown tb "Smiotfu ;txm. 
■ Jbefw of Stredso, xx\ix. 

tfttkdowtt rill the preftnt cen* 
tiiiy, 234, Sum of the injbrmatjqn con- 
cerning its fodree, 233 ; for which w, are 
indebted to the Emperor C 4 MMJI, *34. 
Account of rive Ganges,; 255, jJndiijn 
names of, /A Fabnlbus ,56. 

Pat}:, knjar^ relating to, tanki,. 

4hp'th» and, rite 

Preofof'the fmalldeftOf , 

Innndations, ind their 


* a?®- 

^feq. 
DiffereiK 
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DifTerent heights of the inundation, at 
places more or lefs remote from thefea 273 
Ganges and Burrampooter rivers, a remark- 
able circumftance attending their courfes, 

in refpea to each other - acji 

♦ Gangia Regia . 

Gimgotu, or cavern through which the 

Ganges paffes, in Mount Himmaleh or 

gST' . 

Gap, Or opening in the Gaut mountains io6 

Gar^^r, tow . ,37^ ,5^ 

ApMMne, 179, 213, 214.. 
The boundary of the wet and dry feafons, 
A fiupenduous wall of mountains, 
cxKVii. Gap, or opening, in 106 

o «“TtD*T’Sc ‘“’■® cxxviii 

GAURIDE dyoafiy, origin of xlvii 

Gaar - “ . 

* ancient name of MACK- 

RAN ^ . 2g 

GBLAth or GEL^E/)j}J2f xlviii. gr 
GENCIZCAWN . 

GETES , . 


Ghcr^ong 

Gbenah 


219 


GHIZNI, empire of, xliv, Forcibly divi 
^ ' advii 

Gfehkdrs, ‘or taffii '^’***' 
&!6es,Pr. . 

- -19 

Gwot, P. . ,2Q^ a z I , a* 3 

irfamvutf Mr* 

Goa - . - ' zQ, 

^very river , ,67, .76 

GoM, Ge^al . 33, 3 ^, ,30 

<53, 22S, zji 

0O£^M Terrs, of ' cxvL 

i 43 .,t 6 o. j 4 * 

ooohtjy of* exit mxv, for- 
tiafiof . . 

GoM, >fo^rtfot)al VAldfe of, to fifefr,: 
cording to uk^, Fottnd':in t»e 

rivnis, that flow fiom thd TMfe mouS- 
Mns, into tho- Ganges and Indus, xxv, 
to Darias Hyflafpe*, 
xxvt 108 
208 

ruMueat 
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Gomfoar - • 152 

uUNTOOR circar, 210. Account of cxxxvi 

* Guraji, u6, 117. (Suppofed to be the 
modern Gordeys*) 

* Gurseus river - - 1 16 

GUZERAT, polTefled chiefly by the Poonah 

Mahrattas, cxxvL The wellern parts 
woody and mountainous, exxiv. Geogra- 
phy of, iji. Coaftof, 37, Biitifh 
conquers in - Ixxxvii 

Gw4aliop taken by CoL Popham 1 5*6 

Gyalgur - - 14^ 


H. 

HADOWTY, the fame as NAGORE> a 
diviiion of Agimere - i c 5 

HAJYKAN , • ^ - 292 

Bamlmt Cfstpt^ 286, to 291 

Slstrpir^ CcU ^ 209 

Bajings^ Mr. ci, cix, 66 f 74* J69 

ts^> abo, 295 

Hafii, or Hanfi • 72> 73 

Hemming^ Mf\ - - 39 

Herat - - 

Beredotus^ knew only the wellern parts of 
India, xxii. The Ganges not faiowit to* 
jwriii* pis accoon^ 9/ Scylt^s exr 
imn Jmm, ^ar/jfe y^to , 
' befoi^ Alexander, ^mu His d£ 

thd Indians, ii* Of the tidfui in ffw 
Sea, xxiv, Of the tribute pafd by the 
Indians to Darios, xxv« Mentioned loS 

289 > 

^ Hefudms river (The Setlege) 51, 72, 82 
* Himaus, or Imaus mbantains (the modern 
Himmaleh) - • 9 S* 9 ^' 

Himmaleh Mts. (See the M amcle).^«i^-. 
jngfnowy - 

. Hi OueiiA^ river * • *** ', ‘,. Swi 

the Indian 

‘y‘ 

awff&oosTAN MK?„ iNpafeufe 

iMfr^ la^tScu- 

i*rly to the sopi^mie of it) geographi- 
cal definition of, yix. Hindooffan iropet^, 
>hat, xix, 20. i'is extent compared to 
Europe, xix. Sketch pf its 
, Firft Mahomedaa couqMsi i 









R.r *. 
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Holmes, Mr, - « 

Hollond, Mfn Jokt - 17^ 

Hoogly city, 59, River of - 259 

Hornlfj, Mr, - 149, 196, 286, 294. 

How, Hoft* Capt, Thomas 9, 16* 19, 26> 29# 

53 

Hubely - * 174. 

Buddart, Capi, geography greatly indebted 
to his labours, iv, 18. Mentioned 19, 
z6, 30, 31, 45 
Bmhefjione, Coh • . 192 

HVMMOON, Fttiperor - Ivi, Ivii 
HmUr^ Mr.yohn « iSo 

Hurdah - - 132 

Hufdwar • - 220, 232 

Huflingabad - - 133 

Hnftnapour - 72 

Hutteny, or Atom - 174 

♦ Hydafpea R* ^hc Chelum or Behat) 82, 
9h 9S» 9 ®- fconflaence with the Aujines 
(or Chunaub) turbulent - 82* 96 

UYDER ALLY, late Regent of Myfore, ac- 
count of, xc lA fep His wars with the 
Britifh, xevi, c* His iirmy totally defeated 
by the Mahrattas, xcviu* Death and ^a- 
rader of - - ci 


Page 

* Imaus Mu See Hitnaus. 

Indelavoy - - 170 

INDIA (applied in a general fenfe, to the 
countries betv\een Perlia, China, and Tar- 
tary : and more particularly in this place, 
to the parts of it known to the ancients) 
dentation of, xix. The term improperly 
applied, at firft, to any part except India 
tnira Gafjgmt xxi. Has in all ages excited 
the attention of the curious, th. Manners 
of its inhabitants, neailyihc fame zz cen- 
turies ago, as at prefen t, fb, and xxix. Lit- 
tle known to the Greeks, until Alexander’s 
expedition, xxii.^ The wellern part# of it,, 
tributary to Darius Hyfta^es, xxiii. The 
tribute paid in gold, ana why, xxv*. Its 
proportional dimcnftons better expreffed by 
Uiodorus Siculus, Arrian, and Pliny, than 
by Ptolemy, xxvi, xxvii, xxviii. Appears, 
never to have compofed one empire, until 
the Mahomedan conqueft, xxxii, A pai- 
fion for Indian mamifaflurcis and products, 
has afknat^ the people of the well, in every 
age, xxHi* Trade of the Tyrians, Egyp • 
tians, and Romans, to India ^xxilif to 

xxxix 


Hydrabad» capital of Golconda, 14c, 141, 
.14^21, Tabic of diftances from 

"V" * - ' , 

Hydrabad on the Indus - 291 

• Hydraotes R. (the modern Rauvee) 82, 

^ 93 > 9 ^» 97» 9^ 

♦ HypbAiis R* (the modern Beyah) 72# 82, 

• ! 94 », 9 S 


in tlie CMati^; 1 84. Revenue of ii. 
Jaghir«» explanation of the tern ocxv 

Jamdrd lake.' See Palce. 
jASfSELMERE - cxxxii , 

TATS, their firft appearaDce W a people, 
,lWi*iir lato pofleffion* exvHi 




jehud, ot Joud "^6 

JaStuh. See Chuhim'b. ' 

ftt up for Empetor, by 

jUget 7 . ’ ' ' ' ' - ' ' 7 a 

Jthpt^ R. ;v ^ ' 'laj 

Qidnponf ‘ 63 


Indi^ ettma occupy more ground than Euro- 
pean ones, ind why^ 50, General Idea 
of . - . 5K 

Indian names prevail in the wefterh part of 
Thibet - - 232 

Indian Cauca/us^ or Hindoo-Ro iii, 112 

124, tzz 

Indore, orEndore - 1x7 

*INDO-SCYTHiA - 292 

Indus river, or binde ^*oper Sanferit name 
SandM), zyl 79* Width at Bmtaar, 109* 
fakd fmpended in Its Ipu^ce* 
probably, fir bcyoiid the tnofin Cmta/m, 
109, I 'o. Cbrrettto'n of its geogrij^y, 
from late accounts, 285 ^7. Its delfa 

has no trees on it, 287. Camels bred in 
the delta, 228. Exteniive inland naviga- 
tion by the Indus and its branches, 290, 
Moveable towns on its hanks, 291. ’Known 
to the Romans 4 under the i^iunc of 

in Ihdia, 

' navigation). Remarks on, 

Innaconda h m 20 c 

JOINAGUR, the fame as Jyewatmr* awl 
Jyepour - » , 'h, 

* jomanes R. (Jumna) : 45, «*, 

I ' 
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Irabatty, or Ava river - 217. 277 

Jrawutty (ancient Hindoo name of the pre- 
fentRauvcc* or of Alexander 82 

Ircum lake - - 20J. 

issakyl . 117, uj 

limrarji down the Indus, 68, 77, 80, 83, 

97, 292 

mcafures of India 4. y /eq. 

Junagur, or Chunagur, in Guzerat 14.0 
Junkfeilon I. . . . 40 

Jummoo - « 103 

Jufiice^ Capt, • - 43 

yr£$ING RAJAH, or JESSING cxxii, 

cxxiii, 7c 

JVENAGUR, or Joinagiir; called alfo lye- 
pour, and Jaepour cxix, cxxxui, cxxxiv, 

75 


K* 

Kamau (ofTaveraier, meaning Combam) zo 8 
Kambala Mcs, - - 225 

Kanahoody Mts. (The Ma/doramns of Pio- 
- - 124 

Kandtfgheri, or Chandeghen 2" 3, zu 

Kail (ancient Hindoo name of Benares) 62 
^ KATHERI, or CATHERl of Diodorus, 
(the Knttry tribe) - g% 

jvemaoon • • 232 

Kcnaifle Mt, . « *9, *30, 233 

iiLcrft SL* a 72 

KHATAI . no, 219 

Kiangfe . . 2*5 

Kinnoul or Canout * 206 

Kirganu. S«e Ghergong. 

KirlpiUriei, Cap/. . 146 

Kiihengonga - , jo8 

Kifto* riv^r 173, 175, 176, 207, ao8, 209 

190 

ICiPim, or , Con^j, % terrpjaatlon, jlignifyiog 
, fitrtrefs - . i^2 

Kioorm lake - - . ■ 7a; 

KORA^AU^ 'ili-' 

Kofs R. Sec Cofa. ,,, •* 

Kungi^ra . . 71.73 

E^uthcil, orKyihit * 73 

Rajpoot tribe (the Caihm of Dio- 

'' ‘i / - '' . 'i' ' //T'/fv i"-?: 

d * '! i 'Si, f f ' j, 

' '' I '■ ' ' . I,' ' ' ' ^ 

jSottntpnfy 


Page 

of rivers, than in the lower part of their 
conrfes - . iq^ 

LJMJ, of THIBET . 226 

Lama, fignifying a Piieft, in the Thibet lan- 
guage - , 23 j 

Lama’s map of Thibet, 219, 220. Faulty, 

T . , . . 224, 229, 230 

laEmiiui, the fetoinine of Esma 225 

Langur, Mt. - . 22^ 

Lanke Dhe, lake - 228 

Lanken lake . 229 

Larry Bunder - 285, 286 

Lafla, 219, 220, 221, 223, 226, 231. Lati- 
tude of - . 220 

Latitude taken at, Agra, 63. Amedabad, 
135, Angenga, i8. Ava city, 216. 
Bafieen, 32. Bombay, 31. Bopaltol, 132. 
Burhanpour, 133. Cadiapatam Pt. 17. 
Calcutta, 8k Cwpy, 1 3 1 . Calymere Pt. 
13. Chiona-Balabariro, 188. Cochin, 

, 22 Comorin’ Cape, it. Cuddalore, ii. 
Delhi, 66 . Dilk Mt, it. DundraheM, 
46. ,Pt. de Gallc, 46. Ganjam, 9. 
Goa, 29. Iflamabad, 38. Jyepour, 75, 
Madras, 13. Maidive 1$. 47. Mafulipa- 
tam, 12. Mergm, 40. Nagpour, 143, 
Narwah, 131. Negapatam, 14. Negrais, 
3?' Pigeon 1. 29. Palmiras Pt, j I. Pon- 
, dicheny, 13. Poonah, 134. Porcah, 21. 
Ra^mpour, 144* Suemg, Surat, 
32. TriichiotqJoly, jj. VifagapatiB»;'i«i 

Littr/f EdifiaHtes • ' ii'72, t S8 

Longitude by celeftirf obfervatiotts taken at 
Agra, 48. Anjenga, 18. Bombay^; 31. 
Burhanpour, 134. Calcutta, 8. Delhi, 66. 
Goa, 29, Jynenagur, 75. Madras, 9. 
Mergui, 40, Pondicherry. 13. Poonah, 
134. Vifaeapatam > 12 

Longitudes inferred from time-keepers, fur- 
veys, or charts. Agimcre, 145. Ai^een- 
head, 42, Agra, 63. Agua4»' Pit;' 29. 
'Atuedabad, t3j. Anjenga, 19. Atiock, 
,77. Ava, ' ‘ 

f ijore, 

urhiinc __ __ 

.'HI. ' C8lpy>i& ,-i 3'0, Calymen Pt. 1 5 ! 
Cambay, 35. Candahar, 113, ■ Canoge, 

■ 54. Caftimere, 104. Cattack, 1 1, Co- 
chin, 22. Comorin Cape, 10. X'udda* 
lore, 13, Dcvicoita, Mt. 22, 

.Diu head, 56. .DtUHfeiHM,- ,^5. ■« Gan- 
g'll,';, 91 Pt, 

a8,v 

thew.'ASi. < -Lamy^ljlH^Ma- 
Ts. 47.»ii'iiBihfoirel 
.laimipatam, 12, 

" gajuitkm. 
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^ gapa^am, 14* Ntegrals* Cape, 38. Ni- 
cobar, great, 41. Palamcotta, 19, Pei- 
flxore, no. PalmirasPt, it. Pigeon 1 . 29. 
Poolytopa, 16.. Porca, at. Rat£axjpotir,i44* 
Sanore-Bancapbur, 171. Seringapatam, 
389. SirMnd, 70. Sirong, 132. Sum* 
bulpour, i6o. Surat, 32, ^3, 133. Sy- 
rian Ft. 40. Tanore, 25. Tatta, 286. 
Tiltchinopoly, 15. Vidoria fort, 31. Vi- 
fagapataxn, 12* Viugorlarocks 31 
Longitude, no celeHiai obfervation for, on 
the weft of Bombay, and within the limits 
of the map - - 32 

Lucfciduar - . ^ai 

Lacknouti - ' .. SS» 5^ 

Locknow* 63. Table af dkftances from 245 

M. 

M^BER, under Hood to be the fbuthern part 
ot the peoinfula of India - Hi 
J^JCMMRRTRJJAH. - cxix, cxx 
Madras, or Fort St. George, 183. Has no 
prt, # Surf at;, 184. Boats ufed tteye, 
ih* Table of diftances ^ 2^46 

/' 

MaMjnm ’ •• , ' ' 7a 

Maha-n(u 4 d 3 r> oy Wfsdi^^twtdaR. 164 

Mahadco, temple of, in Thibet 232 

Mahe • ^ 

MJMMOOD, Sultan, of GHlZNI, the firft 
Mahtjwdan conqueror of HINDOO- 
STAN - - xiv 

Mahqtoodabad « - ,140 

jM^ASQMMO SSMi» cedes the provinces: wdft 
h£ the Ihd«3, to N 4 £>IJi SBJB^ IxviH, 

, 1' ' ' - ' ' , exaiir 

tory, Orient of the dame, 

, Jxxx. Kofe on the ruins of the Mogd em- 
pire, Ixxxii. Separated into ftatcs,Poon ah 
and Berar, Jxxxiv. Both invade Bengal, 
Ixp, Ixxxiv. Contefts with Ab^Ila» and 
tqt^;cw^r<)w at Ranniput, boditv Ixwei., 
War wiih «le 

and Imix. ; 

cx^dv ^Jsp‘ Principal JiigW«jdai!aii fipcif* 
Reven^nf^ tmeertain, csxnB. Ge^a- 
of their empire, 

, *I%eir habits of plan- 

cj^hW 4 ^,f£ thefe ^ ^troaps, 

-an'. 
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MALABAR COAST, its dire^on in the 
charts, too oblique to the meridian, and 
why - . 30 

Medab&f map - - 205 

♦ MALLi, ancient people of Monltan, jry, 

78, 86, 93, 96, 97, 100. Ancient capital 
of, ftood near Toulomba - Q0> 08 

MALDIVE iflands , - 47 

MALVA, divided among the Poonah Mnh- 
ratta Chiefs, exxvL An elevated tra<Sl 360 
MmJeJIie^ A/. - exxv, 172, 173, 179 

Mangalore - - - 28 

Maniorah. The fame with Bhakor So 
Manforoar lake - 228, 230 

Manaorah river - 170 

M,^pana lake ^ - 229 

Map of the countries Ibetween the bead m 
the Indus, and the Cafpian fea, account of* 

102 ^ feq, 

Maiacanda - - tzc 

MARAWARS - 193 

MarjUsfi^ Mr. - xJ, 184 

MARGIANA - - ras 

MARWAR, cxxxiv* icc. It is alfo called 
JOODfOUR. 

♦ Mafdorantius Mcs. ' i»ai(4 

♦ Madhgi* eapI<Wl'<rf iim 117 

Mafuiipatam - - t^6 

MARHAT, the original country of me 

MAHRATTAS . Ixxv 

MAVER-UL-NERE, or Tranfoxia^a 123 
Mayapara* the proper name of Point Palnii- 
ras ^ - - 296 

MAZANDERAN - 123 

MECKLEY - - 213 

M^dflknes refides at PeiUhotbrSi xxv. Meih* 
tinned • , aavi* aavii* xtjtv |o 

i|R^',inamaoftfmTnih&'«i 
kh Merita, or- Wpa^iefc*^ CxxV^. TakShw ' 
by Hyder Aliy, in 1778, cxxviu Its geo- 
grapmcal portion, not well afcertalnedi 

eXXf . 

Meijee, or Mirjec xxxviii* tS* ajr 

Meikiferay, 207, Tht fame as Sera* ' 
Merat, 89* Implied - ‘ - 

M^gvt - 

M^WAT . ; odv 5 ^AAI' 

MEWATTI, inlubitsats of Mewat, xlw. 
Hired for the porpofe of pianderi|ig an 
enemjr’s country . cua 

MM/.., Mr. jy. 

Mile, 'Rojem , , . e*/,; 

Mi^, 'pt MeefW. ' ' - , : ' 

Mi^ '^j^fed'to 'tn^ "■ 

■ &tC^X 
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MOGUL EMPIRE (meaning the empire 
eftablilhed in Hlndooftan, and Deccan, by 
the defeendants of Timur, or Tamerlane) , 
bee Baber, Acbar. At its greatefl extent, 
under Aurungzebe, Ixiii. Downfall of, 
Ixix. Geographic ul divifion of, under 
Acbar - - cix 

MOGUL GREAT, meaning SHJHAUIUM, 
has an eflablilhment from the Fnglifh, 
Ixxv^ Throws himfelf on the Mahiattas, 
Ixxvi, A penfioner to Madajee Sindia 

cxviii 

Mmtrefir, Mr. i 6 j 19, 189, 201, 203, 208 
Monchaboo - - 217 

Monze, Cape - - 36, 285 

MOOnAJEE BOOMAH, or Bonfola. See 
Berar Rajah. 

Moorihedabad - Ixxxv, 60 


pooter riv er$, 255, N. B. It extends ftotn 
Delhi to the capital of Affam ; about 
miles. Improvements intended by the 
Emperor Ferofe Jli, - liv, 72,* 73 
NmrJm, condu^bs the £rll European fleet 
that navigated the Indian Teas, loi. Re- 
marks on a paflkge in hi$ journal, 102. 
Mentioned 1. 201, 204., zot 

Neermul . . ^ 158, 170 

Negapatam .. 14, 198 

Negar Parkar - • 286 

Nehrwalla, ancient city of, xlvi. It appeara 
to have been anciently applied to the pro- 
vince of Guzerat, in general. See Owners 
Iliftor* Frag, p* 149. 

Nelifmam * jocrviii, 28 

* Nelcynda - « xxxvui 

Nellore • - 202 


MORUNG - - 

Hoite, Mr. - i6i, i 6 z, 164 

Moultan - 77, 78, 80 

Imlr, Cd. * 76, 147, 156 

Mulgrave, Lord • viii 

Mundu - - I47 

Murray, CoL John 68, 70, 74, 77, 78, 84, 

90 

♦ MUSICANI - • 99 

Myfore - - - J 9^^ 

MYSORE, Regent, or Sovemga of, TIE- 

VOp BUL^ANf hh 

* jhiutary cftabliftiment, &c. arJtxyiii 

£5f The moft powerful of the native 
Pripces of India - cxxxix 


NADIR SHAH, his invafion of HINDOO- 
S1*AN, Ixviil. The provinces wed of the 
Indus ceded to him, bjr MAHOMED 
$HAH ^ IxviU, cxxiii, cxxiv 

♦ Nagam - - 120 

NEgaz - - <20 

NAGORE (m Agimerc) cxxxiii, IJ5 
Nagponr, 142,143. Rainy fta&n at,, 213* 
Table of diftances from » 2 47 

HAGPOUR RA YAH See Betar. 

Naldorouk, or Naldroog - 174 

NAPAUL - - 224, 232 

^ ^ exx 

Hill * 204. 

kingdom of, ics iiSx^, lA*, 


Naiwah''" 
wJlKTrlwucfc 
J^fiijrigatiQh, Jtotr 

fig, f hh'^^ h 



Keptitfie Oi ient&k. See D' A pres. 

Ncrbudcla fiver % - 157 

Kewtya * 51 

Niciea ^ OS 

NICOBAR iflands - 4* 

mDjm DOWLAH, late Tern, of, exxi. 
See GOLAU CAWDIR, and ZAMETA 
CdWN. 

Nllab (Cuppofed to be meant &r the Indtia 
river) - - 79» *09 

Nimdcna - n8 

Nitfias - 31 

m^AMALm Spnbah of the 1 >mOAk 
See Deccan. 

Noanagur * • * 

Nogarcot - - 224 

•NOMADES - - aot 

NOMURDIES - , 

Northwefters, gufts of wind, fo called, mi 
B engal, &c. - - 279 

NOR^JHERMCIRCARS. See Circars. 
Nou-Kmn, or Ava R. 215, 2x9, 277. Four 
Chinefe travellers emba^on it, Md oome 
to Ava - w. . vV,4ij6 

d^ 70 FF 

<;x;x,- $pw<n Jtife ana, i>f ‘ku.fmnct- 

. MlJtV . , , - ,h. 

Nulla *91 

- Nyfa ' ' ^ 'i- , , . . - 120 


iniXr'cxxv, 
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OotiatnpaKam, valley of - tgc 

OUDB, NABOB of, his Tern, cxv £sf 
An Ally of the Biitifh, cxvi. Revenue, 
and military eftablifhment of, cxvii. Pays 
a fttbfidy to the £aft India Company cxiv, 

cxvii 

Oiigein, 146, 147. Capital of Madajec 
Sindia, tb. Table of dillances from 248 

OUpiPOUR, Raj]^t province of, cxxiu 
Cheitore, the ancient capital cxxiii 

Outch - . 

♦ Oxus R. (the modern Jihon) 12 c 

♦ OXYCANI I ^ . gn 

OXy DR AC^ . 93 

♦ Ozene • * 14^ 


'♦ Paaya -c - jrxiii 

Paddar R. See Puddar. 

Pahar, an Indian term for hill, or moun- 
tain . ^ 125 

BAISHH^AH of theMAHRATTAS, ufur- 
pation of, xxxiv. Terrs, of cxxv, cxxvii 
Pakmcotta, or Tinevelly ... 1 6 

PaHcaudcherry ‘ - - 196 

F^tlit^da . - . I $6 

^ PaUbothri - xxvii, xxxii, xxxix, 49, 50, 

52, 54 

.PaJmiras Point, 295, 296. A Hght-houfe 
propofed to be built on it, ib. Extent of 
its reef - - fb 

PALNAUD • . 207 

Palt^ lake - * 225 

• PanaEk - cxvii, 155 

PAN JAB country, what fo named, xxii, 80. 
Geography of> 80 Pht and marfliy, 

%^pannc?«rrMoultai»^ - on 
PanJab riws, wjiA bf con- 

fluence, favourable ao thb tming of Alex- 
ander's route . 1 1 5 

Faniany, 22, tj. River of 196, 197 
Fauna, or Purna, a diamond mine there, 
^ cxviii, 155 

Fanmput, a place ofliattics, 70, 72, Ixxiv* 
Pj^ons of, m 1761 Jxxiv 

Pantjejat. ^ * t-u 

Para&ngW tki PaajGuig 123 


derived from p^ar, Hijl - 125 

FARTHlAf *;^3f Mifionception re- 

^ing |2S» 126, 127 

rat^jpootiiiy ancient name 

•< ,,^Patha ' ' 50 

aaibient Pa. 

JMta 


* Pattala, ancient name of Tatta 8o> 89, 

285 

Paukputton - • St 

Paivangur . • 146 

Payen-Gaat, applied to the Carnatic cxxviii, 

cxxxvii 

Pmrfit CoL 8, 9, 10, 165, 186, 20^ 

Pedro Point - 43» 44 

Pehkely, or Puckley, io8, Suppofed to he 
the Ptutelaou, of Arrian, tb, and x 16, 1 18, 

1 19 

Peifhore - . • no 

Pekin, Ion. of • , 220 

PENINSULA of India, thefeeneof frequent 
wars, 182. A large map of it announced 

Pennar Point, 13, River . 202 

Penukooda - 202, 211 

Pepper plant, black, difeovered in the North- 
er n Circars « - 

Mr, .. - 68 

* Peucelaotis, or Pcacela 115, n6, xi8, 

Pjgcon r. - ^ ZQ 

PIRATE COAST, remarks on 30 

P//Vs Indian itinerarj', 51. Mentioned, 
SO* 3 k 49 ^ 5k Sk 54 > 7 o» 7 *^ 79 f 

PodaJa, orPoudeh - * 

Fuller^ Colmel - - 10, 1 1 

Pondicherry, original grant of, Ixxxi, Pofi- 
tion of, 13. Account of . I9g 
Poolytopu - - ,6, ,7 

Poonah, 134, Table of diftances from 249 
Pepham, Col. \iii, 75, 76, lu, 113, iij, 

PORTUGUESE! did not poiTefs any grMt 
extent of territory, in, India - xc 
Portonora «' log 

PoR, regniar, throughout tiic E»ft India 
Company’s poEeflions, 237. Rate of tra- 
velling . ■•*-**": 

* PRASlI, kingdom of xxxiii, cxvi, 54, 

Preparis illands - - *4* 

Primary ftations in geography - 

Prlugk.Mr, ij, i;, ,84, |86, 19*, 193, ,9^, 

lyl 

«)* gwgwh^r, an tpoliwy for feme 
of his erriirs; loj, Menoonea xxvi! 64, 

nil « « ,^1 , ®*‘ 

Puckley. See Pehkely. 

Puddar river cxxxHi^ 91, 150, *93 

Pulscat lake — — ' isoA 

Pund,iia - , ''''"Sv 

Pornafa. SeePaana. ^ 

Patnlalim^ " ' " - ^ ''iVAeS 
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0^ 

Quilon. See Coylaa. 


Page 


RACHORE, province of, cxxxvi. Town of 

^o6, 207 

Radimpour - - 150 

Rairee •* - i8o 

Raibaug • - cxxv 

RAJFOOTANA, or country of the Raj- 
poots; meaning generally, Agimere or 
Aamere, xlvii, cxxxi. Geogr.iphical dtvi- 
iion of, cxxxu. Made tributaiy, to or re- 
duced by the Malirattas, cxkvi, cxxxi. 
Probably, formed one kingdom originally, 
cxxxiii* Particulars relating to 1^3 
RAJPOOTS, or inhabitants of Rajpootana, 
&c* are divided into two tribes, or cla(res# 
RATHORE, and CHOPiAN, or SEE- 
SODYA, cxxxiv. The Mahtatta Rajah% 
were of the latter tribe, tit, lntc«*deJ by 
Diodorus Sfcul/a, and by M TU^vjnet^ un- 
der the names of Catberi, and Catrf, 78, 
93* Their country 1 5 3 y Jhi^ 


Rajemal 

RalioOtte 1^,, 

RatnaSt Cape - • 

Ramanadaportim - 

of Oudipour, or Cheitore 
Rannt-Bcdalore 
Rantampour 

Raolconda, a diamond mine 
Rauvee R* (ancient Bydra&tts) 82,83, 


93 


60 

,175 

t9 

«o 

*53 

212 

154 

m 

» 9i» 
97 


Page 

ROSHAAN r - 217 

Rott/e^ Mr, Boughten ^ X, 82, 1 56 
Roydroog - ^ ^ 189^ 

Rupees, rule for turning them into fterling 
money . - - cxvu 

RUNJET SING, the J AT Prince cxix 

RttJJilly Mr, Francis - viii 

RuJJhlh Mr, Claud ^ 12, 166 


Ruttcra Point 

- - 20 

Ruttunpour 

144. 


s. 

« SABARAE 

- - 165 

^ Sagheda 

15s. 16, 

Sagur 

is; 

Saifette L 

- 3 2, Ixxxvii 

Salt mines 

- . .. ; . . 


RECCAN, the fame as ARACAN 
REGISTAN, or fendy defert of Agimere 

cxxii 

Rinatv - 

Rtinoldsy Lhttf, - ^ zi 

* RMANNAS * - Ifi 

RixnoIaMtSt in DuIIalde^a map, #pght to 

be Himola, or 224 

Ringroje, hmt, - ’ 33 », 34 

Ritchic, Cupt, to, X2, 37f 4G 202, 295 

Miechcl K. - ^ 285, 287 

Riffcti ofeea form lakes near their fourcea, 

. 107* PropordoiisS length of 
“ ' ‘ ‘ 

Roads, , 


218 

Samx-lfTuram - 203 

Sandy Dclert of Agimere (or REGISTAN) 
289, 290* N, B, It extends from die fea, 
to the Panjab countiy. 

* Sangala - 87, 93, 94 

SANGADA - . 294 

S ANG ARI ANS (pirates of Guzerat) 294 
Sanofe-Rancapour exxv, 171, 210 

Saiipoo river (tb«^ Barrampooter) 218,. ^#19, 
226, 230# Source of* 227, 229, 23^ It 
means. The River 226 

Sanferit (or Sanfereet) language, where ver* 
nacular, xx. When fuppofed to bedome 
a dead language, and the caufe xlviii 

Satfara^ " ^ - 173, 174 

Sautgud - - i86 

Santarj, M. *• - 290 

S m, Qapt, JmuAm viii, IxHi, 

$cm, Cafu - J 

SCYTHIANS, not; chained to the foil, or in<^ 
comnqu:4ed vjfith 

in time of war 135 

SEWAUkUNP00|l; , ^ ; exxi, zxA 
SEIKS, firftheikt^'^^akj^peopJe, Ixiy. Ex- 


tent of their territories 
ZEIEUCVS mCATOR 
Semana 
Sera 


cxxi 



1, exxii 
S 

zof 

70 

dent m ' 


lUtir (hips 


li. (S 




it f ' 7 ^ 0 , 73 ^ 

f ixxsc. 

the prow; 
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'T h ^ 
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SHJHJULUM, GREM' MOC-UL, a pcu- 
il c n er f o IND lA • • c\ v i : i 

SHJUJEHJN, Emperor . Iv 

Shshjehanabad, or Delhi - ('6 

Shawnavvaz - - 87 

Shik FurtuPB tomb - 

t'faldin 71, i , 83 , 8 99 

Shetoodcj, ancient Hindoo name ot Setitge 

82, 9j; 

Ships, particular method of launching oU 
1 67. Thofe built of Tc c Inll | c > cari>, 
in India. 

.Si* cacolium « - 2c8 

Si’hei, equidiHant from Calcutta, and from 
China « - 21c 

, uo 

Sinde river. See Tndus- 
S 1 NDIA» MJDJfEB, the principal Jaghire- 
dar'of the Mahratta ftate (of Poonah) but 
ought to be iegtirded as aSovertign rnnce, 
cxxviii. Holds a fliaie of Malv^a and 
Candeifh, cxxvi ; and is extending his ter- 
ritories to the N, andW, Ixxviii, Ixxxix, 
cxix, cxxviii. Is driven out *of BundePi, 
cxxix. Holds the ^erfon of the Great Mo- 
gul, ; who receives a penfion from him, 
cxviii. Sindia‘s revenne, cxxric* His ca- 
pital** Ougein . .. 

SINDY, country of (bordering on the Sinde, 
or Indus) geogiaphy of, 285 ^ Ram 
feldom falls there, ^ 288, Extent of, 289. 
Whinner of ventilating houfes, there, iL 
Tiibutary to the King of Candahar, d, 
and - - cxxiv 

* SINDOMANNI - 99 

St John’s Point • - 34 

Sirhind - - 70 

miNAGUR. - ^ 23^,235 

SSnngapatam, Tippoo's capital, pofitidn oti 
, ^ 189, 190. TaHe of diftatmes, from 250 
Sirong, or Seronge - 132 

Sirripy - - 189 

Sittarah. See Sattarah. 




Siymet, Lteui. 

General Jc/ej'h 

‘•SOGDfXNA. 

Sonergong 
* Sonus R. 

Soor, or Shocr^ 

■SORA-T"^ 


UM, 


33* 34. 35 
H*. >75 
33* i*9.>>3>* *48 
■ - . ■ ' >57 

„ ■ - 99 

“5 

, ■ ” ' ' 57 

53 

ill 

18c 
>«5 


a name of the Indus 
161, 


5<5»Sa.' 

STAN, a term, flgal iiigstK watiT xk 
,&<?*»/<», Sir 


7th: - . 14;;:* 17; 

I\LiJcr io, 12, 19, 136, 166, 175, 

20S 

C//. - - I 

SfrAw - 287 

6V.Hw:, viii, ic, 25, 178, 187 » 

1S9* 19;, 20*. Hife Ithfmo for optm- 

i*ig a umiinunication between the Killna 
and God a I y rivers - i-i; 

Siunbnlpoui , cir Samel pour 1 (k U jer , 

S.minaut tt'mplc* oi pagoda - *i;t 
Sondcibonds, or vvoodb, at tlic mouth of tlu* 
G..npes - , z]i) 

Sundordoo I. - - 31 

Surat 

Surfooly R. - - 

Suttuluz. See Setlege. 

Sydaporum - * 

Svrian R. 


52^ 

7 h 75 

203 

40 


T. 


TABERISTAN - xxi, 123, 125 
1‘ahles of diftances between the principal 
cities and towns, in Hindooftan 235 
Tamana ^ - 3 1 

Tanda, orTanrah - 55, 56 

TAN J ORE, cxxxvii. Pays a ftibfidy to the 
Eaft India Company - extv 

Tanjorc city - *7 

Tankia - .. 224 

Tannafar - xlv, 71, 72 

Tanoie - zz ^ /ej, 25 

Tanyan horfes, from whence brought zze 
Tapty R. - . icq 

Tarriore. See Teniore. 

TaiTafudon . zzi, zzz 

Tatta, acoojont of , . . 285, zijo 

Taviraitr 68, 70, 8*, ,00, UJ, ,37, ,45, 
'49* >52* >70, 172, 20Z, Z05, 209 
•Taxila - 5«,92, 93 

r^Ior,Mr. . - 35 

TeeJe forefts, 167, i8o, 21 8. Durability of 

fliips, bttUc of Teek, i8i. Ships of war, 
for India, propofed to be built of it 73. 
Tellkheriy - - za 

TELLINGA language, in ufe over a large 
extent of country - cxi 

TEDLINGANA - cxi, cxxxv 

I'erriore - - tgy 

I'brvtnot, M. 68, 77, 78,93, 135, J40, 170, 

aoQ, zB6 

THIBET, one of the moft elevated tra^ of 
the old continent, 221,223*. Qitnt ex- 
tent,. 227. Inhabitants highly, dvJliased. 
^27. Tributary to , China, iS, ■: .Thinly 
'.w^^iied, 232* Indian, nfuant ,'itt;e«kil, 
'!ai.'^,wci«».p«it<^it, . ,m,, ib. 

! Thmoi 
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Thomoi^ Mr» 
Tiagar 

^lejj entailer f Mr» 
Tiiiierycotta 


Page 

i6i 

198 

229, 230, 231, 

207, 208 


TIMUR, or^ TAMERLANE, invades Hm- 
dooflan, liv. A moaller of cruelty, ih. 
Made no eifcablilhment in Hindooftan, Iv. 
Geography of hi? mai ches 84 & Jlq, 

TIMUR SHAH, ABD ALLA. SceCandahai. 
Tincvelly. See Palamcotta, 

Tingri, valley of . 224 

TIPPOO SULTAN. See Myforc. 

Tobacco, a fine fort, from Bilfah 156 
Tondy - - i9>4^- 

Tonker, a name of Lafia . 226 

Toppii>g, Mr. - 13, 4<j, 47 

Toulomba, or Tulmabini Jej. 

Tovjmnl, Mr. Wdliani - 190, 207 

Trade from the vvt^ilcrn world, to India, men- 
tioned in the earheft hifiories xxxiii 

*TRANSOXIANA - 125 

Travellers ought to record their diftances, in 
the itinerary meafurea of the country they 
travel in . - - 173,209 

Trinomalee hill - - 193 

I’rlpanty pagoda • - 209 

'Pripetty pagoda - - 203 

Trite hi nopoly - 15 

Tungebadra river j6o6, 21 1, 212 

Turner, Mr* - * 35 


Page 

Vflore - • 185, 186 

Feteljl, Mr. • 217 

Vingoila rocks - - 3f 

Viniconda. See lunaconda. 

Vifiapour, or Bejapour - tyz 

Vifagapatam - - 12 

Univerjal Htjlory, modern 202, 203, 216 

Unkei-Tenki - 134, 

Volconda - - 

Folmy, M. - xxiv, xxxiv, 106 

Upion, Colonel - 129, 14 j, 171 

W. 

Warangole - cxi, 137, 140, 169 
1'Fathe*Jhn‘\ Capt. - 1^9 

Weidell, Pere ix, cxk, cxxii, cxxiii, 28^ 

Vh ■ “S' *94. 39s 

mn , Capt. - , . 45, 47 

Wmmngton, Mr. - - «80 

Wdkm, Mr. Cbarlee viii, xx, xli, 72, 285 

Windings of roads, general proportion of, 6. 
In the Carnatic, 17. How to make a ge- 
neral allowance for, in reducing road dif- 
tance to horizontal ; or the central y 7 
Woods, at the mouth of the Ganges, 259* 
Curious inland navigation, through 283 


Ganges 

Tyrians, traded to India 

284 

xxxiv 

Yulluleah, Mt. 

YUNAN, a province of China 

8S 

21s 

U- 

Valentine’s peak 
VANIAMBADDY, valley of 
Fwi Keukn 

Udegherri 

U 

190 

44* 46 

2:3, 210 

Z. 

ZABErACAWU, late 
^ Zaradrus R. (the Setlege) 

Zuenga - * 

exxi 

82 

, 2215 
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I N D e; 

T O T H E 

MAP. 


The whole Map bciug 4ivided into Squares, or Spaces, by the Interfeilions of tie* 
Parallels of Latitude with the Meridians, each particular Square is pointed out by 
Letters of Reference, alphabetically, arranged, along the Margins of the Map ; the 
iide Margins having Capital Letters, and the top and bottom ones, fmall Letters*. 
For inftance, the City of Delhi is given in the Index under the Letters E o : and if 
the eye be guided along horizontally in the Map, from E, until it comes under o, the- 
Square which contaitu Danat will be found!.. 

The Names of ComUrics,.or Nations, are in Roman Capitals and.thofe of Princes,, 
Rajahs, or Chiefs, in Italic Capitals :• and fuch Places as have their Skuationa de- 
fcribed in the Index only, and not in the Map (owing to want of room) are in Italics. 
Others have only, a Part of their Names written in the Map ; and the Part wanting, is 
alfo diftinguilhed by Italics in this Index. The Places without Names, in the. Map,, 
arc left, in.expeftation of being able to fupply the Names, hereafter. 

Abbreviations. Tem. Territorieff. J. Ifland* R* River. Pt. Point. Mx. or 
Mountain, or Mountains* F.. Fort. G. Gant, or Pa&. 


A. 

Al^olgunge 

Ahho&gnr. 

Abngmr 

WHa 
Aebarpour * 
A«]Mrpour 


»d 

' MM 

Gr 

Ot 


Acaguiry 

Accwiy 

mhf 

iibdiiiiignr 

AdsysMa . 


S.n- 

It 

i 'Up 

tMi 

Sp 


Avikunpour 

AdcensgMX 

Ai<»*mpir 

Adiquar 
. A4j<wn 
Adji R. 




La 

Bit 

2 ma. 

: Bo 

■ 

' * X" 


of* I • 

Aduiuat , ' - W o 

AiUL 
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Adli 



Allum 

Ao 

Amiua 

M •’ 

Admuncotta 

. 

Xp 

Allynagarum 

Zo 

j/^miautty. Sec Omrau 

;tv. 

Adoni 

- 

So 

Allypour 

Go 

Anantafagarum 

■Pq 

Adiiampatam 

- 

Yq 

Almada 

R n 

Ana'itoor 

W p 

AFGHANS. 

The 

people 

Almunda 

CLu 

Ananpour 

Un. 

inhabiting 

part of 

Cabal 

Al MORAH 

Dq 

Anantpour 

To 

and Candahar. 


Alore 

Pp 

Anancpoui 

Tp 

Afaulgur 

- 

Dp 

Alpour 

R 0 

Anamlagur 

R n 

Aganis 

. 

C t 

Alva 

y n 

Anancalapilly 


Agaron 


Xq 

Alvar 

F 0 

Anarodguira 

A r 

Agercite 

« 

A n 

Alwara 

Gp 

A ncry 

Oq 

AGLVIERE 

- 

G HI 

Alyncohan 

L 1 

Anchitty 

W o 

Agimere 

- 

tb. 

Alorno 

Sk 

Andeah 

Kp 

Agger 

- 

Qm 

Amanat-Kan 

Ck 

Andicotta 

Yn 

Agoree 

- ' 

lu 

Amancot 

C a 

Andaman 1. great 

W e 

Agrarum 

.. 

R s 

Amanabad 

D n 

litde 

Yt 

AGRA 

Agra 


F p 

Amarautpour 

Amadabaz 


Andanagur. See Amedfta- 
gur. 

Aguada 

• 

Sk 

Amarchitta 

R o 

Andra-jerba 

K x 

Aguarca 

- 

P w 

Amapet 

yp 

Aneeour 

Zo 

Anar 


Hp 

Aimchelrurn 

Vp 

Angamally 

Y n 

Ahgadeep 

* 

K a 

Amaiatium 

Zq 

Angcuuok 

C 1 

Ahrireah 

• 

S-z 

Amanu 

Fx 

Angola 

Ro 

Ahroani 


D1 

Amaroud 

Ix 

Augulty-Bednore 

Uo 

Ajygur 

- 

Hr 

Amagur 

Mr 

Angarum 

Xo 

Ajitmol 

- 

Gq 

Ambeer 

F m 

Angara 

Bs 

Ajatnagar 

* 

Oo 

Amba 

Gp 

Angoutcha 

B s 

Akara 

- 

A g 

Aniba 

O n 

Angla ^ 

Li 

Akoat 


Mo 

Ambarry 

Ko 

Ahgedive Is. 

Anglia's F. See Gher 

Tk 

Akowlak 

- 

No 

Ambaipet 

Q.P 

'iitb. 

Alaberti 

- 

Eo 

Anibeh 

W m 

Anicul 

Wo 


Alagore - Wo Amboor • W p Anjar • L f 

Alada Is. - Z i Aaibala ■ - Y n Anjenga • An 

AlembadJy - Wo Ambooah • K a Ankapilly - Qjx 

Alcne - Qji Ambawee - K k Ankapiliy - <2^s 

AHcant - C ^ Ameenabad - B i Anmantagoody Z p 

Alidck Mts. - At Amedabad - K i Annamaliy - Y o 

Aljap«tta - X p AMEDNAGUR, me fame Aaopeiheer - E p 
Albagore’ - X q , aa Dowlatabad. Aapour - M n 

Alivarccmrchy A o Amednagur - , O I , Aitirodgurry - X p 

Alkul • V 8 ! ' Amedpour - O y Antigareeah - QJ 

Aliga R* • ii, Amerpour - Gy Antcrly - M n 

Allapour - F q Ameapah - Y q Antongory - Op 

ALLAHABAD Ht Amgong - Po Anundpour - Lg 

Allahabad - d. Aminagur - L y Aptha - Pi 

Allapour - E q Amimtgpo/Iam Y o Appoo R. - R / 

Allinagore - F o Ainitty - G s Appose - H ^ 

Allaknuftdaxa R- Bp Amingtinge » • G t Aquail ^ If 

ABubparvi - W r Amittur •• /A * Arabian R# - Ho 

Allingny - Y o Amimta, - Jt k A^waimy - L e 

AUigungc - n ,ijir q Amlah - P I AravyiU • M lu 

AlHgungc - E q Axnmercot * jRf g Arakeery - W n 
Alligimge - Gu Amoui Yo ARCACAN - Mf 

AlHngherjry, W p Amoulee - G r Aracan - N tf 

Alioor . T r Amood - .Li ARCOT, NABOB of, . hh 

Amoary * Om Terrf. See CARNATJC 

Aliung-Cdlotig , Ok ^mrm Lf Arcot . Wq 

^kinpour ' \ A^nroah - , E p Archachera 

Ailumchttod - ;Amiy Mg Ai'djolee ^ ';,'vOk"s 

* ' Ardin- 
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Ardingay 


Anlingay 

S q 

Ardenelle 

Xn 

Areg, or Arcek 

QJ 

Argnclore 


Ariiala 

Up 

Aripo 

j<i 

Aiiekue 

Xq 

Aridong 

C \v 

AnnkilL See Warangole. 

Arki 

Q_o 

Arlipr 

\V 0 

Armcgoti 

Tr 

At nee 

Wq 

Aruee 

Ur 

Arnai'l L 

O i 

Aronce 

Hp 

AROKHAGE 

B d 

Arpur 

E X 

Arrivacourchy 

Yo 

Arrah 

H w 

Arrah 

Ha 

Artingury 

Zq 

Arucocarara 

X a 

Arval 

H w 

Arxingur 

Ni 

Afeergur 

Mn 

Aflua 

K n 

Aika 

0 vv 

AGfina, 


Aftah 

1 % 

Afnaha 

L y 

Afneah 

1 z 

Afnabad 

P n 

ASSAM 

G e 

Affarpour 

Ke 

AlTawan 

C i 

AffawuIIy 

T 1 

Aiiswan 

G r 

AfTcet 

Fq 

AlTendi 

Dn 

Affid 

£ p 

Aflbry 

Oq 

Afforrick 

A n 

Afta 

QJ 

Aftee 

M p 

A0ee 

On 

AS//fry 

lx 

Ataroli 

Fp 

Atch^rawauk 

• Wq 

/iftittQCOU 

Zo 


JSr 

A thikeera . ^ 

J P 

^tipalli , 


Aik>xiL See Hattany*' 

iris' ' ' 

Acquit , 


- t, 


At*fer - i 


Attong 





Attcor 

Yo 

Atjegodc 

7?r 

A tty ah 

1 b 

Attlck 


rn-ei A g» 

C 

AVA> donu’Mons of 


A\acity 


river 

Nr 

- coaft » 


Avaio 

S k 

Avelim 

S k 

A\in 

Xo 

Aumo'e 

Hz 

Aulapaiadurg 

Up 

Aurunor 

M t 

Aurangabad (in the Deccan) 
0 m 

Aurangabad (in Panjab) Bk 

Aurangabad (in Panjab) 

Ck 

Aurungpour 

Id 

Aurungabundcr river 

K,d 

Aurungabunder 

Id 

Arumoor 

Pp 

Aury 

F s 

Autarrah 

Hr 

Autciiah 

Ls 

Authoic 

D 1 

Awmore 

1 z 

Awatiy 

P m 

Ayawaroo 

'Fq 

Ayctotta 

Ym 

Ayempet 

^q 

Ayturah 

Kz 

Azimgur 

Ga 

Azimpour 

ib*r 

Azimnagur 

ha 

Aztnerigunge 

Id 

JZUPH DOirim. 
OUDE, 

See 

Azmutgunge 

I w 


B, 


iSaate - If 

Babelga - P p 

Babra - L g 

Backergunge - L c 

Bacecotty - Bo 

Baccunore - U I 

Badiovvly - Mk 



Baderpour 

Gp 

Bagger 

1 X 

Biig<nicotty 

An 

Bagbut 

£ o 

Bngi u 

G n 

Bagufro 

Mg 

Bugupour 

M k 

BAGLANA 

Ok 

i]*dgone 

Po 

B liibelgong 

OI 

Btihoor 

Xq 

Bahattacally 

Zn 

Bahoo 

B k 

Bahugotty 

Ch 

Bahuna 

B n 

Bahiaitch 

Fs 

Rahafawaany 

Hk 

Bah 

Gp 

BAHAR 

Hx 

Bahar 

lb. 

Baigumgi\nge 

Gb 

Bain river 

O B 

Bajapour 

0 m 

Bajetpour 

I f 

Bakipour 

I>g 

Balegnali 

Rl, 

Baleapatnam 

W m. 

Batoygunge 

Lr 

Balode 
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Ym 

Turki 

Ox 

Valdore 

Wq 

T ranquebar 

Xq 

Turkpour 

Bh 

Valegar 

X n 

TRAVANCORE 

a 

Turtali 

Pw 

Vahodu 

A 0 



Tmwt 


Vallagam 

R r 

Tricalore 


Tarrorah 

M r 

Vanaocoupao 

Xq 


Xp 

Turranga 

M t 

Vangole 

Xp 

Trickandore 

Jp 

Tutacorin 

Ap 

Vaniambaddy 

Wp 

Trimartehre 

Xq 

Tirteferat 

Cl 

Vanjemroar 


Triafttf/w 

Yq 

Tottam 

Hr 

Van 


Trimapour 

Yp 

Tuxal 

Cn 

Varore 

w.p 

Ttimtkmdj 

TrincoU 

IVinkamaly 

IVinomaly 

Tripalore 


Tymarrah 

Kx 

Vaihavan 

y 0 

Bt 

\Vq 

Wr 

Tyferrah 

Ub 

L X 

Vaypar 

Veerapatch 

Veh 

Vclam 

Zp 

Ya 

D g 

Xu 



TJdafik 

Mq 

Vclangoody 

Vp 

TripafTore 

Ur 

UdeampouT 

Udebode 

^ m 

Velladicrry - 

Zp 

Tripatorc 

Wp 

Ct 

Velha - sf 

£t 


Xp 

Udegherri 

Tq 

Vcll^by 

Xo 



Uderipconda 

To 

Vcllcpckonda 

Qji 

Tripawattum » 

2 p 

XJdttar 

Cr 

VeUoul 

Mf 

Trifctty • 

Uq 

Umballa 

D xn 

Vellum 

Yq 

Tripunttawe 

y B 

Umberpattons 

I s 

Vclore 

5^^ 

TrStany 

U q 

Una 

Mg 

Vencatighera'y 

Wp 

Tritchibopoly 

Yp 

Unampilly 

5*0 

Tq 

Trjvadi 

Xq 

Unawah 

Kt 

V«fncatram 

T* 

Triwcaiy • 

Triviww/W " ’ 


Ubtialair 


V<mddocB 

A t 


Ulidearcore 


, ,',VSfrtatt»e 

3l« 

Trivatoor 

.Xp 

UttderdeflgarJe 


V^acandalore 

; tJq 

Trivatore * 


; Uttdret 


Veramalley V 

,',Vp 

'Tnoaurt 


Ukiara 

Go 

Verdachelon , 

Xq 

Ttiftilmaty 


tjbfcfi Tanky 

I^l 

Vcrgttttum . 

3f a 

Tii*ea»lar 

2p 

0nxittp-po»ppy 

'K. i 

VcrimttngaJafift 

Yy* 

n/t O' 

Vtu 



L N ju L s i'o .i 


V erJlim Cfr<: 

tv ; 

Veifara 

L: 

V et fa il 

\ i 

Veca velum 

Wq 

Viato c 

V. in 

\ kki V o.intly 

q 

''i£lojiah. 


^ iVfutry 

J 

\ iH.ipou’fa 

X q 


tin 

\jn;'oiU 

S k 

Vinja 

Kf 

Vinkatty Chillom 

Tq 

Virague 

Pn 

ViJ imgaa 

L h 

Vaour 


V ifagapatam 

Q.U 

Viik/OJiafy 

jt o 

VISIAPOUR 

QJ 

Vifiapour 

Qj» 

VizamuD^«*W; 

Xo 

Vizapour • 

O 1 

Vizerabad 

Bh 

Vizeroy 

K s 

Vizianagram 

P u 

Viziauagur 

\^izj*aby' 

0 w 

Oi 

Volconda 

X<i 

W. 


Wachinellore 

7.0 

Wackmoyjult 

N/ 

Waer 

F 0 

W'agnagar 

JVl h 

Wagoly 

WAGVR, Little 

Pi 

Kg 

WaidgujQge 

Ht 

Walgom 

J? r 

Wallapatam - 

Ytt 

Walloor 

Sr 

Walom 

Ki 

Wamwaleo 

Le 

Wandewat% 

Wq 

Wankauejr 

Lg 


VV.inkaiy 

T> ' 
a 

\\’anfaAUf 

s- y. 

War.'dai.i 

'J’p 

WarangoItJ 

0.4 

Wardvvan 

L il 

Wajee 

ICg 

V/argam 

L 

Wari 

O m 

»■ — ■ 

QJ 

Warrel R, 

Kd 

ri 

Xq 

Warnore 


Waflara 

Urn 

Watara 

CLu 
Z 0 

Watrap 

Watterputten 

Rk 

Wattinad 


V/au 

lb 

Wecrawau 

li 

WERREAR 

Kh 

Weylanoo 

Nf 

Wholagunge 

G t 

WocanalJy 

S n 

Woglydurgam 

Wo 

WolUjtoilam 

Xo 

Wombincllore 

Xp 

Wontamitta 

Up 

Woodguriy 

Um 

Woodioar 

Yo 

Woodfamadrum 

Qj 

Woodvcutty G. 

Tl 

Wootamally 

Zo 

Worgaum 

Pk 

Wurfuree R. 

Mg 

Wur«rama 

Lg 

y. 

Yacgongmcw 

Pit 

Yale 

Cs 

Van am 

Rt 

Yanatong 

Oi 

Yangbonraw 

Qji 

Yangoon 

Yankcon Mts* 

ii. 

C « 


Yalupai 

c 

Yiiici* 

M ■: 

V4*tclioveMUi 

'i' '} 

Y a tong 

M ' 

\aitoau! 

3 1 

Vaugai- 

N. 

Yeat*gkxvv 

M ! 

Ycapour 

Bt 

Yet)aco:fca 

Yo 

Ycddy:u;!^\/am 

Yq 

Vclieaagur 

C i 

Yehungiehaul 

Ch 

Yelaluram 

Rq 

Y'eichore 

til. 

Yclcour 

Uq 

Yellamoody 

o 

Yellang 

Oi 

Yellegood 

S p 

Yemdla 

Rp 

Yenletcheru 

Sq 

Yeovvah 

Ml 

Yerapatta 

Uq 

Yeitnagoodam 

Rs 

Yeccberadavv 

Tn 

Yctcopauk 

Q.t 

Yeula 

01 

Vocotte 

0 p 

Yo-Sanpoo R* 

h'z 

YUNAN 

H m 

Yuntchian 


Zo 


Z, Cape ^ 

QJ 

Zamrekote 

hi 

Zangefair 

9«‘ 

Zeagong » 

Is i 

Zean 

G r 

Zelon 

CJ 

Zemowah 


Zinnore 

Ml: 

Zivagee 

Q.i 

Zogor ‘ - 

D<* 

Zueng^ 

tb. 

Zufferabad 

Ch. 

Zuffcfwal 

Bk 





OMISSIONS. 


U q 

^inmtfur. The fimie with 
Chuckgroo - C k 

Ananpour - M k 

AiCcewa • L u 

Bajctpour - K z 

Bandannalanka R t 

£a/t^m\ This fortiefs was 
fituated between Owlah and 
Bercilly - E q 

Batinda* The fame as Batnir. 
Bawnagar - M h 

Behnbur or Bembhcr A i 
BERAR - N q 

Bor i ah • L s 

liunjaiata - K. o 

Burarya - Gw 

Cabul city* See the mep m 

page 102 , 

Candahar city. See the map 

at page jo2, 

Chamulgoody Z p 

Chandpour » Dp 

Gondrapatty .* K t 
Coringa *• R t 


Cotbanawcr 

Fo 

Cuckiiiara 

R t 

Di'kr. Impliod to be the 

fame with Lo^ghur 

near 

Macowal 

C m 

Davagoodam 

R t 

Diamper^ The fame as 

Ucie- 

ampour 

Zn 

Farree 

It 

FaeziJabad 

Bh 

Gadibunda 

Uo 

St. George’s I, 

Sk 

Goionore 

Tr 

Goomgong 

Mq 

Goondah 

F t 

Goopygungc 

Gq 

Gordeware Pt. 

Rt 

Gurtewar 

F t 


G c 

Hendowne or nindia 

G 0 

Jagrenatporum 

R t 

Inevarum 

ii. 

Ingeram 

th. 

Limbra 

Mh 

ItOa^hur* In the neighbour- 

hood of Mscowul 

Cm 


Z t 


Macowal 

C m 

MARIIAT. The romtry 

now called BAGLAN i 


N k 

lielhftlly. It lies about a 

mile and half to the call of 

Yanam 

R t 

OwLih or Aonlali 

E q 

Pearl fiihery 

a\ 

Pehkely. See <Map p. 

loz* 

roheaud. See Ptilicaudcheny 


Ya 

Ponaveram 

Yo 

Ramaffcram 

Rt 

RAl'HOKE RAJPOOTS, 

ongmal country of 

Hk 

Rubafs 

Fo 

Santa pi lly Rocks 

Qji 

Santi/'£«//^« 

ti-. 

SJngnoJe 

Kq 

Sinkbazar 

Ky 

Tentaraoody 

Rt 

Tiffanah 

E p 

Toddipoondy 

R t 

Toxa<?r4«w 

CLa 


ADDENDA* 



ADDENDA, ERRATA. 


INTRODUCTION, 

page Xiiv. line 2 from bottom, read, nv*U al/o prove, &c. 

— xlvii. line i, re-id line 10, £ox Mahfuftas, read, Jlfivder of the MiihraUet hutt, 
wbuh ahoitty iiC, 
xlix. line 11, for 80, read 25, 

lii, line 9 from bottom, after Mabratias, read {or rather that ofMARUAT) 

•— liii. line ii, read 1316; 

ivi. add a note on line 14. [• TluH Sa to fay* i« hh hiftory of Hindoo- 

STAN 5 for in that of the DaccAN, he fpealcs very fully cm the Ittpjea i but iht$ 
flatter has never yet been publilhed in any European language. See note p, Ix^ix.] 

— Ivii. litfe 7, read fmnjb 

— Iviii. line iS, after Mogul, etele the comma 

lx. line 9 from bottom, for 1627, read 1628 

Ixi. Amungzebe was the third fon of Shah jehan 

— — ihiif and throughout, for Sevagee read Sevajee 
*— Ixiu line 8, read exaeded 

• Ixxiv. The note refers to Jewaj Bathe ; not Shah Aalm 

Ixxx. line 5 from bottom, dele [he] 

Ixxxv. line 19, read afiervmds 
CXI. line 9, read Jouiai 
— - cxiii. note, for 21,650, read 41,650 
— cxiv. line 3, to the fum, add /. for pounds fterling 

•*—— tadx. note on extending his tonquefs line [♦ The lall: accounts from India, 
inform us, that Sindia had been defeated by the confederated Rajpoots* on the fide 
of Jyenagur and Joodypour s and that in confequcnce* he had retreated ftuthward 
to Gwalior. They add, moreover, that the nomind Mogul, Shah Aulnm, had 
taken the oppoitunity of cfcaping from Sindians camp, to the Achilla Chief of 
Sehaurunpouf.] 

*— cxxxvii* line 10 from bottom, read per amm 


MEMOIR. 

page 10. line 2, zSxtr hfighadt, read, the meafurment giving fo much mm, 

— - 1 3 line 4, read, a fiat eoafi, nearly firmgbt 
— ihd, laft line, for them, read it 
— * 14. line I, for their, read its 
1 j* note, lead Werjebe 
—— 22, line 20, read thojk 

31. line 6 from bottom, read 72® jS', and 7a® 41/ 

32, note, read other temples cut out of the rock 
— — 02. line 7 from bottom, read Prjaug, ar Fraig 

— ~ f)6. line 9. [It appears that ancient Delhi Hood on the fame fide of the Jumna, with 
the prefeat city of that name. B*] 

*— 68. line » 6, [The map in queflion, was drawn by Lieut. Rind, of the Bengal efta- 
bliihment : as well 4s diat of the roadie m the Dooab, mentioned in page Sii 
70. line tj, dele [wefternj 

. 78. line 9 from bottom. fMoaltan city, has been gatrifoned by the King of Can- 
dahar, fiuce 1779* 

81. and throughout,, read Af. Fetis de la Creix 


Page 89. 



ADDENDA, Sr ERRATA. 

page Batinmh* JThU p 3 nc« b allb named Hat ^^ fOA^ hj? the of the Panjab* II 
U iUuatcd m u counti^ famouti 1m‘paUun?ii} aod fu'r* hnHo, B] Por (md 
for the reft of the notes marked B, i am indcbtc«l to lV 3 *^jor PnOwne of the 
Bengal cftahlilhmcnt, 

90. line s, for them^ lead /Le/t 

96. line 9, for ?V, lead on 

~ 97 line 6, read [was ncfw divided] 

— I02» in tlie map, read Ramea river 
— - 115. fccond note, read ihi ancient 

•— 1 17. line 5, Qvratis* Theie is a dlftrkl: of the name of Gup nr v^, in this f^uJ*Ucj, 

•“< — 125 line the lall, read as the Rurthan houndmks 
144. line 19, xetiA and hemfse n Bnhar^ Sec* 

15^5 line 6 from bottom, read /jeHveen Biljah and Pammh ^ 

1 61, line 7 from bottom, fur the n^er^ read u 
— - 174. lall line, put a period, after authoiity 
175. line 19, read Journey 
— — 178. line 3, after yea, read in the next 

182. line 1 2, for are read ;x 

190. line 8, read camnrjfom's 
193. Hue ti, for AW, read But 
283. line j, for^^rw, redLii/ervt 

* 289, lall line, read Gedrojia. 

?9i line 2, read compoje the pnjent mphe of the AbJalh<, ^c. 
ihtd, note, line i , for thu, read the* 






